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Cheap at a Million-sBy Eawin Lefevre 





Your Dealer Says:“Try It at My Risk” 
Your Neighbors Say: “You Will Be Delighted” 


You only have to use the O-Cedar Polish Mop once 
to appreciate its many advantages. That is why we, your 


dealer and your neighbor, want you to make the trial. 
The New—The Improved—The Better 


‘dar Mop 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office and all principal countries. ) 


Two Sizes—$1.00 and $1.50 


$1.00 size not sold in Canada) 


Cleans—dusts and polishes all at one—the same—time— because 
it is treated with O-Cedar Polish. It collects the dust and cleans as it 
polishes. The mop is cleaned by washing and a few drops of O-Cedar 
Polish renews it and makes it as good as new. O-Cedar Polish neu- 
tralizes the dirt and destroys its power to soil. 


The O-Cedar Polish Mop is round — 








that means it cleans, dusts and polishes 
everywW here. Makes it easy-to-clean those 
hard-to-get-at places. The heavy padding 
prevents the marring and scratching of 
furniture. 

No stooping or bending, no hard rub- 
bing, and prettier, brighter floors than you 
ever had before. 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Try It Before You Buy It 


No O-Cedar sale is completed until you 
are satisfied and delighted. Simply de- 
posit the price ($1.50 or $1.00) with your 
dealer and try and test the O-Cedar 
Polish Mop. If you are not satisfied and 
delighted with the work it does your 
money will be refunded without a question. 


Chicago, Illinois 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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OHNS- 
ANVILLE 
SERVICE 





COVER 
| THE CO . 


HERE is double value in the purchase of any 
Johns-Manville automobile accessory. Not only 
does each product carry the guarantee of a $5,000,000 
corporation but Johns-Manville Service Branches in every impor- 
tant city of North America assure the user of efficient, convenient Par 


and permanent Service after sale. And this two-fold assurance of ety 
satisfaction adds nothing to cost. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE SERVICE BRANCHES 





Akron Boston Cleveland Detroit Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha St. Louis Syracuse 
Albany Buffalo Columbus Duluth Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Paul Toledo 
Atlanta Charlotte Dallas Galveston Los Angeles Newark, N. J Pittsbure Sak L aheChy Washington 
Baltimore Chicago Dayton Houghton Louisville New Orleans Portland, Ore. San Francisc« Wilkes Barre 
Birmingham Cincinnati Denver Houston Memphis New York Rochester Seattle Youngstown 


THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY, Led.. Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 








Other Johns-Manville Automobile Accessories 


Muffler Cut-Out “Noark” Enclosed Fuses Arnold Electric Vaporizer 


G-P 
J-M Dry Batteries J-M Fire Extinguisher Arnold Electric Heating Plugs 





Write nearest Branch for booklets 











JM Mobulite 
Electric Lamps 
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Copyright Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Design in young men’s clothes 


HE proper designing of clothes for young men 1s an 

art which we have brought to great perfection. 
It is necessary to please the young men, of course; they won’t buy 
what doesn’t attract and satisfy; but it is also necessary to maintain 
the high standards of style and quality which we have set for all our undertak- 
ings—to make clothes that look young without looking frivolous; that have 
the lively, snappy lines which young men insist on, without being undignified. 
Our designers of young men’s clothes make a study of young tastes and preferenc es; they get just 


the right “air” into the styles they create and we make the clothes with all-wool qu: ality and best 
workmanship in them. 

Our illustration shows three of our best models for young men. Left: Model 30, a 2g inch soft 

front coat, 2 buttons; avery smart style. Center: A blue coat to wear with light trousers; soft-front, 


20r 3 buttons; single or double-breasted. Right: Model 43,429 inch coat, with 4 buttons, three 
to button; soft-front, patch pockets. Such suits may be had of good clothiers from $18 to $50. 


Hart Schatfner & Marx 


é‘ Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago 
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AAP AT A MILLION 


ay 
OM MERRIWETHER, only son and heir B JE V D) Hello! Mr. Merriwether?” said a woman's 
of E. H. Merriwether, finished the grape- v Cy JEJE IRIE t ear eet and rant, but unknow! 





fruit and took up the last of that morning’ M Herve the Irse Doet Leigt 
mail. He had acquired the feminine habit rezeve7T as 2s BY Witt GREFE iined ‘ They asked me to tel 
of reading letters at the wut vour fathe 1) 
table from his father, who e alarmed! 
had the wasteful American Goon!” e« ‘ 
vice of timesaving. sung Merriwethe 
He read the card, 
frowned, glanced at hi It is nothing se 
father and seemed to be ! But 
on the point of speaking; e home it 
but he changed his mind, Yes, « ‘| 
laughed and tore the card coming! Ay } 
into bits. Y ersati ‘ ed 
The day was Monday, ipt 
and this was what the card Tom instantly left the 
aid: clul He took the 
If Mr. Thomas Thorne tary taxicab that stood 
Merriwether will go to front of the eclul He 
777 Blank Avenue any afterward recalled ‘ 
forenoon this week and an fact that there wa 
swer just one little ques one where usua thers 


ion about his past life he 





¥ ere ' fa 1ozer 

will hear something to hi \ igh 
advantage. cgnt-aixty-tne Bin 

; Ave it Goup Madin« 

Idle men who live in » Sixtieth and the 

New York are always J , totheavenue. H ! 
busy. Tom had many 4 Very good 
things to think about; but ¢ the chauffeur 
all of them were about the The taxicab da 
present or the future madly off, turned nto 
His past caused him Blank Avenue, and final 
neither uneasiness nor topped— not before the 


remorse. On the follow Merriwether home | 


ing Monday Mr. Merri . front of Num} 


/ fro er RR 
vether received, among fore he could ask th 
other invitations, this: | chauffeur whet he om 

If Tom Merriwether / by it both doors of the 
will call at 777 Blank “wot Yet! », opened at once 1 two 
Avenue any forenoon this Not Yet! It is the Most men sandwiched betwe< 


week and answer one ques Wonderful Object in Existence’ them Mr. Thomas Thor 
tion he will do that whicl Merriwet ' 

’ erriwether Che one or 
is both kindly—and wise 











the westside threatening 

It was in the same held in his hand a bu 
handwriting, on the same nesslike javelin — not at 
kind of card and in the same kind of ink as the first. Now Tom had the Merriwether the kind that silly people hang on the walls their childish attempts at decor 
imagination. His father exercised it in building railroads into waterless deserts whereo barbarity rhe man who half-entered the taxicab from the east or sidewalk side held i 
he clearly saw a myriad men labor, love and multiply, thereby insuring freight and his left hand a goblet full of a colorless liquid that smoked, and in his right something 
passengers to the same railroads. The son had to invent his romances in New York. completely but loosely covered by a white linen handkerchief 

Ordinarily the second invitation would have given him something to busy himself Please listen, Mr. Merriwether!" said the man with the glass. “Donothing! Don't 
with; but it happened that he was at that moment planning to do a heart-breaking even move! Hear me first.” 
thing without breaking any heart. Billy Larremore, the veteran whose devotion to polo “Is my father ag 
was responsible for so many of the team’s victories in the past, was not aware that age had “T am glad to say he is well and happy, and working in his office downto he 
bidden him cease playing. It would break his loyal heart not to play in the forthcoming message that brought you here was a subterfuge. Your fatheris as usual. We 
international match. Tom Merriwether had been delegated to break the news. it so you had to take this particular taxicab. Don't stir, please! 

Thinking about it made him forget all about the letter until the following Monday “What does all this mea asked Tom impatiently 
when he received the third invitation: ‘l am about to have the honor of telling you,”’ answered the mat 
Merriwether: He had no hat and wore black garments His clean-shaved face was pale a 

Come to 777 Blank Avenue Tuesday morning at ten-thirty without fail and answer sallow--and young Merriwether noticed that his forehead was very high. Hi r 
the question. eyes were full of the earnestness of all zealots, which makes you dislike to enter t 

He crumpled the card and was about to throw it away when he changed his mind argument first, because of the futility of arguing with a zealot; and second, because 
perhaps it would be wise to give it to a detective agency. But what could he say he zealot probably knows a million times more about the subject than you and can o x 
feared? Then he decided it was probably a joke. Somebody wished to put him in the you without trouble. So Tom simply listened with an alertness that would not overloo 
ridiculous position of ringing the bell of 777, showing the card— and being told to get out. any chance to strike back 
It was to be regretted that this would seem funny to some of his perennially juvenile “This glass contains fuming sulphuric acid. It will sear the face and destroy the 
intimates at the Rivulet Club. eyesight with much rapidity and completeness. Also’’—here he shook off the handkerc! 

An hour later, as he walked down the Avenue, he looked curiously at 777. It was from his right hand and showed a revolve } s the ver test 
one of those newcomer houses erected by speculative builders to sell furnished to marvelously efticient; stop an elephant! I am about to solicit a great favor 
out-of-town would-be climbers or to local stock-market bankers who, being Hebrews, Tom Merriwether looked into the earnest, pleading eye Then he glanced on the 
were too sensible to wish to climb, but were not sensible enough not to wish to live on other side, at the bull-necked husky with the businesslike spear. Then he turned to the 
Blank Avenue. clerical garb. 

Tom resolved to ask Raymond Silliman, who played at being in the real-estate “I see I am in the hands of my friends!” said Tom pleasant 
business, to find out who lived at 777. Meantime he did a little shopping— wedding “The doctor was right,”’ said the man with the glass, as if to himses 
presents—and went to luncheon at his club. He had not quite finished his coffee when “Come! Come!” said young Mr. Merriwether How much am | 
he was summoned to the telephone know, I never carry much cas! i re 
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““We,dear Mr. Mer- 
the 
palefaced man in an 
amazingly deferential 
voice, “ propose to be 
If. you 
will kindly permit us 
weshall give you what 
than 


riwether,’’ said 


the donors. 


is more costly 
rubies.”’ 
Yes?” T 


voice was pe rhaps 


om’s 
less skeptical than 
sarcastic. 
‘Yes, sir. 
be 


Would 
you kind enough 
to accept our invita- 
tion— the fourth, dear 
Mr. Merriwether— to 
join at 777 Blank 
Avenue here, 


Sir 


us 
right 
and 


answer one 


question? Please 


listen carefully to 
what I am saying: 
You don’t have to go. 
Moreover, if 
should go you don’t 
have to 
question. 


you 


answer any 

We would 
not, for worlds, com- 
pel you. But, for your 
own sake; for the sake 
of your father’s peace 
of mind and of the 
Merriwether fortune; for the sake of your happiness in this 
world and in the next; for all that all the Merriwethers 
hold most dear—come with me and, if you are very wise, 
answer the question that will be asked you by the wisest 
man in all the world.” 

“He must be a regular Solomon ” began Tom; but 
the man held up the glass and went on, very earnestly: 

“Listen, please! If you decide to accept our invitation 
to meet us in that house, and you will promise not to make 
an attempt on any one unless you consider that either your 
life or your honor is threatened, I shall spill this acid in the 
street and I shall give you this revolver. Also, I repeat, 
you do not have to answer the question! You will not be 
harmed or molested. I pledge you my word. Will you, 
in return, give me yours to follow me at once into 777, and 
that you sill not shoot unless you sincerely think you are 
in danger?” 


He Coutd Descry the Staircase 


Tom Merriwether looked at the palefaced man amoment. 
He was willing to take his chances with that face. Also, 
he could not otherwise find the solution of this puzzling 
affair. Therefore he said: 

‘Yes. I give you my word.” 

Instantly the palefaced man with the high forehead laid 
the revolver on the seat beside young Mr. Merriwether 
and withdrew. 

Tom saw him spill the fuming acid into the gutter. The 
burly javelin-man took himself off. The temptation to use 
the butt of the revclver on the clerical-garbed man with 
the earnest eyes came to Tom, but he saw in a flash that 
if he should do such a thing he would be compelled in 
self-defense to tell a story utterly unbelievable. 

Moreover, the palefaced man was a slender little chap 
of middle age and no match for big Tom Merriwether. So, 
assuring himself that the revolver was in truth loaded and 
that it worked, he put it in his pocket, kept his grasp on it 
there and got out of the taxicab. His one impelling motive 
Afraid? With the pistol and his mus- 
cles and his youth, on Blank Avenue, at two-thirty in the 


afternoon? 


now was curiosity. 


The palefaced man, the empty glass in one hand, walked 
toward the door of 777 without so much as turning his 
Tom followed. 

The door was opened by a man in livery who took Mr. 
Merriwether’s hat and cane. Tom saw in the furnishings 
complete with that curious unhuman com- 
pleteness of a modern hotel—the kind of furnishings that 
interior decerators usually sell to first-generation rich on 
their arrival at Blank Avenue residenceship. The furniture 
had every qualification possessed by furniture in order not 
Wherefore Tom, whose mind 
always worked quickly, reasoned to himself: 


head 


of the house 


to suggest a home to live in. 
“Rented for the occasion to the man who has made me 
come to him.” 
lso Tom noticed four men-servants, all of them well 
built and all of them owning faces that somehow were not 
servant faces, The revolver, which had seemed amply 
sufficient outside, seemed less so within the house. Sup- 
or even two; the other two would 
an affray. He tightened his grip on the 
revolver and planned and rehearsed a shooting affair in 
which four men in livery were disabled with four shots. 
A great pity E. H. Merriwether was such a very rich 
a great pity for his son Tom! 


posing he killed one 


down him in 


man 


At a door, on the center panel of which was a 
monogram in black, red and gold, the last of the 
footmen knocked gently. The door was there- 
upon opened from within. 

“Mr. Thomas Thorne Merriwether, 7-7-77!”" 
announced the intelligent-looking footman with 
a very pronounced English accent. 

Mr. Thomas Thorne Merriwether entered. It 
was a nouveau-riche library. The Circassian- 
walnut bookcases and center table were over- 
elaborately carved, and the hangings of rich red 
velvet were over-elaborately embroidered. The 
bronzes on the over-elaborate mantel looked as 
though they had been placed there by somebody 
who was coming back in a minute to take them 
away again. 

Altogether the apartment suggested a sales- 
room, and there was a note of incongruity in a 
golden-oak filing cabinet such as one would find 
in a business office. 

At one end of the room in an armchair, with 
his back to a terrible stained-glass window, sat a 
man of about forty. He had a calm, remarkably 
steady gaze, with a sort of leisureliness about it 
that made you think of adrawling voice. Also, an 
assurance—a self-consciousness of knowledge 
that was compelling. His chin was firm and there 
was a suggestion of power and of control over 
power that reminded Tom of a very competent 
engineer in charge of a fifty-thousand-horsepower 
machine. 

“Kindly be seated, sir,”’ said the man in a tone 
that subtly suggested weariness. 

Tom sat down and looked curiously at the 
man, who went on: 

“Sir, I have a question to ask you. If you see fit to 
answer, be good enough to answer it spontaneously and 
in good faith. Do not, I beg you, in turn, ask me ques- 
tions—such as, for example, why I wish to know what I 
ask. If you decide not to answer you will leave this house 
unharmed, accompanied by our profound regret that you 
should be so unintelligent at your life’s crisis."" The man 
looked at Tom with a meditative expression, then nodded 
to himself almost sorrowfully. 

Tom, though young, was a Merriwether. 
politely: 

**Let me hear the question, sir.” 

He himself was thinking in questions: What can the 
question be? Who is this man? What is the game? 
What will be the end of it all? 

“One question, sir,”” repeated the stranger. 

“I am listening, sir,"” Tom assured him with a quiet 
but quite impressive earnestness. 

“Where did you spend your vacation at the end of your 
Freshman year?” 


He said 


Tom was so surprised, and in a delicate way even dis- 
appointed, that he hesitated. Then he answered: 

“In Oleander Point, Long Island, in the cottage of Dr. 
Charles W. Bonner, who was tutoring me. 
of conditions and I stayed until the third of September.” 


I had a couple 


“Thank you! Thank you! That is all—unless, Mr. 
Merriwether, you wish to do me and yourself three very 
great favors. Three!” 

He looked at Tom with a sort of intelligent curiosity, as 
of a chemist conducting an experiment. 

“* Let’s hear what they are,”’ said young Mr. Merriwether 
calmly. 

It was at times like these that he showed whose son he 
was—alert, his imagination active, his nerves under con- 
trol, and his courage steady and at par. He had, moreover, 
made up his mind that he would do some questioning 
later on. 

“First favor: Concentrate your mind on how you used 
to spend your bright, sunshiny days in Oleander Point 
and your beautiful moonlight nights. Recall the pleasant 
people you were friendly with 
during those happy weeks. Vis- 
ualize that summer! Make an 
effort! Think!” 

It was a command, and Tom 
Merriwether found himself think- 
ing of that summer. He closed 
his eyes. His grip on therevolver 
in his pocket relaxed. . . . He 
saw his friends. Some of them he 
had not seen in years. Others he 
saw almost daily. And somehow 
it seemed to him that all the girls 
were pretty and kindly; and in 
particular— well, there were in 
particular three. But the affairs 
had come to nothing and were 
almost forgotten. 

He could not have told how 
long his reverie lasted—the mind 
traverses long stretches of time, 
as of space, in seconds. 

“Well?” said Tom at length. as 


Mr. Merriwether, 


May 2, 1914 


“Thank you,” said the man with the matter-of-fact 
gratitude a man feels toward a servant for some attention. 

He took from his pocket a small black velvet bag, opened 
it and spread on the table before Tom Merriwether a dozen 
pearis, ranging in size from a pea to a filbert. They were 
all of a beautiful orient. 

“I beg you to select one of these. You need not use it. 
You may give it to your valet if you wish, or throw it 
out of the window. Only accept it as a souvenir of our 
meeting. That, Mr. Merriwether, would be favor Number 
two.” 

He pointed toward the pearls. Tom picked one—pear- 
shaped, white, beautiful —and put it in his waistcoat pocket. 
The man swept the rest into one of the drawers of the long 
library table. 

“T thank you very much,” said Tom. 
the pearls were not genuine. 

“No; please don’t,” said the man. There was a pause. 
Presently he asked: “‘ Do you know anything about pearls, 
sir?” 

‘I am no expert,” answered Tom. 

“Characteristic. You Merriwethers are brave enough 
to be truthful and wise enough to be cautious. Have you 
any opinions?” 

“IT think they are beautiful,”’ said Tom. 

“They are more than that. They represent, Mr. Merri- 
wether, the hope of the Kingdom of Heaven. The pearl 
is the symbol of purity, humility and innocence. Do you 
know the legend of the mild maid of God— Saint Margaret 
of Antioch?” 

“No.” 

“Margaret is from margarites—Greek for pearl. And 
the reason why faith — But I beg your pardon. Men 
who live alone talk too much when they are no longer 
alone. I beg you to forgive me. Tell me, Mr. Merriwether, 
did you ever hear of Apollonius of Tyana?”’ 

“Not until this minute,”” answered Tom. 

He felt almost tempted to ask whether the poor man 
was dead, but refrained because he was honest enough to 
admit to himself that the question would savor of bravado. 
Tom was consumed by curiosity as to what would be the 
end of it all. To think of it: on Blank Avenue, New York, 
in broad daylight—all this! 

How money was to be made of him he could not yet see. 

“I will show his talisman to you—the Dispeller of 
Darkness!”” The man clapped his hands twice. At the 
summons a negro walked in. He was dressed in plain black 
and wore a fez. The manspoke some guttural words and the 
negro salaamed and left the room. Presently he returned 
with a silver tray on which were seven gold or gilt candle 
sticks and candles, and seven gold or gilt small trays or 
plates, on each of which was a pastil. 

He arranged the seven candlesticks in some deliberate 
design, carefully measuring the distance of each from the 
other, and of all from a point in the center. He arranged 
the plates and pastils about the candlesticks. Then he 
left the room, to return with a lighted taper, with which he 
lit the seven candles and the seven pastils. Tiny spirals 
of fragrant smoke rose languidly in the still air. 

Again the negro left the room and returned with a small 
parcel wrapped in a piece of raw silk which he gave to his 
master. He then went away for good. 

The man began to mutter something to himself and 
very carefully took off the silk cover, revealing a wonder- 
fully carved ivory box. He opened the gold-hinged lid 


He wa 


S not sure 


This Has Been Stoten From the British Museum !"* 
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and took out a silver case. He opened that and from it 
took a gold box elaborately though crudely chased. He 
opened the gold box and within it, on a little white velvet 
pad, was a cross of dull gold curiously engraved. He put 
the pad, with the cross on it, in the middle of the seven 
lights. On the arms of the cross and at the intersection 
Tom saw seven wonderful emeralds, remarkable as to size, 
beautiful as to color. 

“Look at it, Mr. Merriwether. It is priceless. The 
gems alone are worth a king’s ransom. If you consider it 
merely as a piece of ancient art there is no telling what a 
man like Mr. W. H. Garrettson would not give for it. And 
as a talisman, with its tried wonder-working powers, there 
is not enough money in all the world to pay for it.” 

Tom stretched his hand toward it. 

“Please! Do not touch it, I beg,” said the man in a 
voice in which the alarm was so evident that Tom drew 
his hand back as though he had seen a cobra on the table. 
“Not yet! Not yet!” said the man. “It is the most won- 
derful object in existence. It 
Christ!” 

“Really?” 

“It is obviously of a much earlier period than the Messiah. 
Great scholars have thought it a legend, but here it is 
before you. It belonged 
to Apollonius of Tyana, 
the wonder-worker. Phi- 
lostratus, who wrote the 
life of that great man,does 
not mention this talisman: 
he dared not! Apollonius, 
who to this day is not 
known ever to have died, 
gave it to a disciple, who 
gave it to a friend. 

‘**‘We know who 
owned it. It was worn by 
Arcadius in the fifth cen- 
tury. The Goths took it 
and Alaric gave it to the 
daughter of his most 
trusted captain, who com- 
manded his citadel of 
Carcassonne. Clovis, a 
hundred years later, se- 
cured it at the sack of Tou- 
louse. We have records of 
its having been praised by 
Eligius, the famous jew- 
eler of Dagobert, in the 
seventh century. It was 
included in the famous 
treasures of Charlemagne. 
It went to Palestine dur- 


is a cross that antedates 


has 


ing the first and third 
crusades—the first time 
carried by a maid who 


loved a knight who did 
not love her. She went as 
his squire, he not suspect 
ing hersex until they were 
safely back in France, 
when he married her. 

“It is a wonderful tal- 
isman. The emeralds 
came from Mount Zabara. 
They have the power to 
drive away the evil spirits 
and also to preserve the 
chastity of the wearer. 
Moreover, they give the power to foretell events. Apol- 
lonius did—time and again. This is historically true. But 
alone he, of all the men who have owned it, never had 
a love affair; I have bored you. 
Forgive me!” 

“Not at all. I wasinterested. It is all so—er 

“Incredible [here is no reason why you should 
believe it. It is of no consequence whether you think me 
a lunatic or a charlatan.”’ 

He said this with a cold indifference that made Tom 
look incuriously at the man, whose obvious desire was to 
excite curiosity. Then the man said, with an earnestness 
that impressed the heir of the Merriwether railroads: 

“Mr. Thomas Thorne Merriwether, classified in our 
books as 7-7—77, you are the man I need for this job!” 

“Indeed?” said Tom politely. 

“Yes, you are.” Tom bowed his head and looked 
resigned. He deliberately intended to look that way. The 
man went on: “The reason I am so sure is because I know 
both who and what you are.” 

“Ah, you know me pretty well then.” 
help the mild sarcasm. 

“T have known you, young man, for eighty-five years; 
perhaps longer.”” The man spoke calmly. 

“Indeed!”’ said Tom. He was twenty-eight. 

“Yes. On top of that cabinet isa book. After the name 
Thomas Thorne Merriwether you will find 7-7-77. Inthe 
cabinet—seventh section, seventh drawer! card Number 


“Come With Me and 
Answer the 
Question That 
Will be Asked You"’ 


hence his clairvoyance. 
so a 


yes! 


Tom could not 


77—you will find clinical data, physiological and psycho- 
logical details, anecdotes, and 
father, E. H. Merriwether, and your mother, Josephine 
Thorne; your grandfathers, Lyman Grant Merriwether 
and Thomas Conkling Thorne, and of your grandmothers, 
Malvina Sykes Thorne and Lydia Weston Merriwether. 
Indeed I know about your great-grandfathers and three 
of your great-great-grandparents; but the data in their 
case are of little value save as to Ephraim Merriwether, who 
in 1763 killed in one duel three army officers who laughed 
at his twisted nose, bitten and disfigured for life by a wolf- 
cub he had tried to tame. Facts not generally known, but, 
for all that, facts, young Mr. Thomas Thorne Merriwether, 
which enable me to say that I have known you these 
hundred and fifty years—if th 
environment and education! 
what favor Number three is? 

“If you please,”’ said Tom. 

For the first time he felt that the usual suspicions as to a 
merry-making game could not be justified in this particular 
instance. It was much too elaborate for a practical joke. 
He did not know how the matter would end; but he did 
not In New York, on Blank Avenue, on Tuesday 


so on, about you and your 


is anything in 
And now, shall I 





heredity, 


tell you 


care. 


afternoon, he was having what, indeed, was an experience! 








“T beg that you will listen attentively. You will take 


Do not the 
Tonight go to 777 East 


the Dispeller of Darkness with you. 
gold box under any circumstances, 
peventy-se venth Street so as to be there at eight o'clock 
sharp. The door will not be locked. Don't ring. Walk in. 
Go up one flight of stairs to the front room —there is only 
You will stand in the middle of the room, with the 
talisman resting on the palm of your hand-—thus! Do 
nothing! Say nothing! Wait there! The talisman will 
be taken from you by a person. Do not try to detain her 
this person. After the talisman is taken from you count 
a hundred—not too fast! At the end of your count leave 
the room and come back here and tell me whether y 
carried out my instructions. 

“Now, young sir, let me say to you that you don’t 
to do what I am asking you to do. There is no compulsion 
whatever. There is no crime in contemplation— no attempt 
is to be made against your life, your fortune or your morals. 
I pledge you my word, sir!” 

The man looked straight into Tom's eyes. Tom bowed 
gravely. This man must be crazy—and yet he certainly 
was not. 

This interested Tom by perplexing him as he had never 
been perplexed in his eight-and-twenty years 

“Mr. Merriwether, this will be the most important step 
of your life. Its bearing on your happiness is vital 
on the success of your great father’s vast plans 


open 


one. 


ou have 


nave 


also 
I give you 


sO 


my personal word that this i 


5 

There was a pause. Tom had nothing tosay. The ma 
wenton “Ifyou care to take reasonabl precautions agai 
attack doso. Thus, keep the revolver you now have in yo 
pocket—it is excellent. Try it and make certair You 
may write a detailed account of what has happen« 
leave it with your valet; but mark on it tha ) 
be opened unless you fail to return by ten P.M. Also, you 
may, if you wish, station ten private detective I 
way from Fast seventy seventh Street, and instru 
them to go into the house at a single shout from you or at 
the sound of a shot. Believe me, it is not your life 
in danger, sir!” 

‘I believe you,” said Tom reassuringly 

“Will you dome favor Number three lhe man looke 
at Tom with a steady, unblinking, earnest—on } 
even say honest stare 

Tom considered. His mind worked not only quickly but 
Merriwether-fashion. He saw all the possibilities of danger 
but he saw the unknown-—and the lust of adventur 
He looked the man in the eyes and said quietly 

‘I will!” 

*Thank you. There is the talisman Each of the ven 
emeralds is flawless—-the only seven flawless emeralds of 
that size in existence Two of them have been great 

kings’ crowns, and the 
center stone wa n the 
tiara ol seven popes; after 
which, the Great Green 
Prophecy having beer 


fulfilled, it came back to 
its place on the cro 
Apollonius raised peop! 
from the dead, accordir M4 
The pu 
gans tried to confute the 
believers 


to eye-wil nesses 
in Christian 


miracles by bringing for 


sage of Tyana—and they 
did not know that Apol 
lonius wrought 
by the Sign of t 


marvels 
, 


he Son of 


In spite of your father 
millions you will be what 


man, good luck to you 


litely bowed out of 


room. From there to the 
street entrance the four 
athletic footmen, with the 


over-intelligent faces 
took him in tow, one at 
time. 


until he was out on the 


ward the miracles of the 


Man—the Cross! This 
cross! | pray that you 
will be careful with it 
Show it to nobody. You 
have understoed your 
instructions? 

Tom repeated them 

“Precisely! I did not 
make a mistake, you se 


your destiny wills. Young 


eo 


The man rose and 
walked toward the door 
Tom Merriwether fol 
lowed him and was po 


And it was not 


avenue, headed nortl 
walking toward his ow 
house, that Thoma 
Thorne Merriwether, clean-living multimillionaire idler 
shook himself, as if to scatter the remnants of a drean 
felt the butt of the revolver, hefted the silk-wrapped parcel 
in which was the talisman, and said aloud, so that a couy 
of pedestrians turned and smiled sympathetically at the 
young man, who must be in love, since he talked to himsel 
“What in blazes is it all about?” 
u 
H's perplexing experience developed so insistent 
osity in Tom that he grew irritable even as he walked 


That some sort of a game was being worked he had 
doubt; but the fact that he could se« 
increased his wrath. He discarded all sugyestion of vio 


no object or motive 


lence, though he was bound to admit now that a 
could be kidnaped in New York in broad daylight 

He decided to begin by 
references that he remembered 
Avenue to the Public Library and there he read what he 


verifying those allusior 


could of Apollonius and of Eligius, the marvelous goldsmi 
who afterward became Saint Eloi. The helpf lL] 
library assistant at length suggested a visit to Doct 





Lentz, the gem *xpert of Goffony & Cor 

vast erudition as well as a practical jeweler 

betook himself to the famous jewel-shop 
They knew the ty-five 


lions and impressively ushered hin 


Merriwether 1 


heir of the il 
wiles ) t 


seve! 
il to Doct 


Continued on Page 49 


He walked down Fift 
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WHERE TWO HEADS ARE WORSE THAN NONE 


HF government of an American state involves 
the settlement of business, political and social 
problems vastly broader, more complex and 
more difficult than those which confronted the men 
who framed our political institutions on eighteenth- 
entury models. The demand for a reconstruction 
of these institutions along the lines of definite 
individual responsibjlity and business efficiency, 
especially in the legislative branch, has been grow- 
ing rapidly during the past ten years. 

That conservatism, which takes no account of 
the new realities and the fresh and growing facts 
of society, would lift its voice in protest against the 
proposal to abolish the two-house state legislature, 
and to replace it with a one-house legislative body 


of small membership, was to have been expected: 


For of the wholly common is man made, 

i ! Woe, then, to them 

Who lay irreverent hands upon his old house 
furniture 

The dear inheritance from his forefathers! 

For time consecrates ; 


} 


And what is 


And custom is his nurse 


gray with age becomes religion. 


Quite in the spirit of this quotation, one hears it 
asserted that the bicameral legislature has become 
“an axiom of political science,”’ and reads lengthy 
extracts from the writings of Adams, Hamilton, 
Kent and Story, cited in defense of the system 
ws though in this day of changed conditions some 
high-sounding phrase were sufficient to. anctify a 

ystem that practical men of today have found to 
be antiquated and inefficient. 

However, the great names are not all on one side 
of the controversy. The practical Franklin, writ- 
ing in 1789, compared the two-house legislative 
system to a cart with a horse hitched to each end, 
pulling in epposite directions. He called attention 
to the fact that one chamber may and is just as 
liable to obstruct the passage of good laws as to 
prevent the passage of bad ones; and he cited the 
mischiefs of a second branch, the delays and great 
expense in carrying on the public business—even 
to the preventing of the defense of the provinces 
during several years and also the unfortunate 
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stumbling-blocks in the way each of the other? 
Members of a legislature are chosen for a common 
purpose—to enact laws for the public good. In- 
stead of revision by rival houses, to accomplish the 
best results there should be only unity and coéper- 
ation by the members of both houses. 

There are in America alone over six thousand 
volumes of decisions of fifty or sixty different 
courts, and this number is being added to every 
year at the rate of nearly two hundred volumes. 
I venture to assert that the decisions construing 
the output of American bicameral legislatures 
constitute at least one-third of this vast library of 
judicialingenuity. Takedown atrandoma volume 
of the West Reporter System—say, Volume 90 of 
the Pacific Reporter, containing the appellate de- 
cisions of thirteen Western and Pacific states, and 
about one thousand decisions rendered within the 
two months from June 10 to August 12,1907. Four 
hundred andsixteen of thesedecisionsare concerned 
with the construction of statutes or constitutions. 

Take the last volume of the same Reporter, con- 
taining about the same number of decisions and 
covering the period from October 20 to December 1, 
1913, a period of six weeks, and one finds four 
hundred and sixty-one sections of various statutes 
construed. Other volumes of the Reporter System 
show about a similar proportion of statutory 
cases— which is to say that at the present time 
nearly one-half of the cases in our appellate courts 
involve the construction of statutes. 


Bungling Law:-Makers 


OST of this results from legislative bungling 

and unskillful draftsmanship. In good part 
it also results from the incidental effect on other 
and apparently unrelated statutes, which many 
new statutes are found to have when it is at- 
tempted to administer them, but which are never 
suspected during the process of enactment, chiefly 
because little or no attention or consideration is 
ever given to this phase of legislation by the aver- 
age legislator. The flood of decisions given over to 





experience with the second chamber in connec- 
tion with the iniquitous demand that proprietary 
property be exempted from taxation. 

John Stuart Mill in his famous essay, Considerations on 
Representative Government, recognized the fact that laws 
an be intelligentiy framed only by a small and experienced 
body of a very few experienced men with an accurate and 
long-sighted perception of their effect; and he explicitly 
said: “I attach little weight to the argument often urged 
for having a second chamber—to prevent precipitance 
and compel a second deliberation; for it must be a very 
ill-constituted house in which the established forms of 
business do not require more than two deliberations.” 


The Trend Toward One-House Legislatures 


TEITHER has the bicameral legislature become “an 
axiom of political science,” for there are said to be 
fifty-three governments which now have one-house legis- 
latures, and historically the drift has been away from mul- 
tiple legislative bodies. In many European countries there 
were originally a three and in some instances four cham- 
ber legislative system. Now none have more than two. 
In England, so says the Encyclopedia Britannica, “the 
double chamber was originally more a fortuitous product 
of the English political revolution than the application of 
any reasoned principle of parliamentary machinery”; and 
in the United States we have the bicameral system solely 
because of English and colonial precedent. Thus it came 
about that for more than a hundred years we have been 
putting new wine in old bottles and spoiling the wine. 
Curiously enough, the tendency in England and her 
later colonies has been away from the bicameral system, 
intil now its existence is merely nominal. For all practical 
purposes the House of Commons is today the British 
Parliament. The House of Lords has been shorn of all its 
power as a codrdinate branch of the British legislature, 
and in the colonies one-chambered legislatures have grad- 
ually won out. The English county council, which to some 
extent corresponds to our state legislature, has only one 
house, and the council of every English city is unicameral. 
Even in the United States, dissatisfaction with the 
bicameral system began almost with its adoption. Con- 
stitutional conventions have exhausted their ingenuity in 
devising new restrictions on the power of our legislatures, 
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It Requires Much More Than Honesty to Make Laws for a State 


and it may be noted that every state constitution has been 
drafted by a single-chamber body. 

The popular demand for the initiative and referendum, 
already adopted in twenty-two states, is striking evidence 
that the bicameral system has been found wanting as an 
instrument of really representative government. 

Governor O'Neal, of Alabama, in his address before the 
Governors’ Conference, at Colorado Springs last summer, 
said: 

“Candor compels the impartial observer to admit that 
the efficiency and character of state legislatures has been 
lowered and that general distrust has succeeded what was 
at one time universal and unreserved confidence. This 
distrust has in many states grown into open contempt for 
our lawmaking bodies. Not only is the convening of the 
legislature looked forward to with dread, but while it is in 
session a spirit of unrest prevails and an adjournment is 
always hailed with a genuine sense of relief.” 

The writer heard no dissent from this statement of the 
ease by any of the twenty-six governors present. 

Last year a disastrous fire at the Kansas State Peniten- 
tiary and the conditions growing out of the severe drought 
seemed to demand an extra session of the Kansas legisla- 
ture. The mere suggestion of it developed an almost 
universal opposition to an extra session, even among the 
members themselves; and so we got on very nicely without 
one. Such a state of the public mind is surely begotten of 
the reasonable conviction that state legislatures, as at 
present constituted, have utterly failed to realize in actual 
practice the high ideal claimed for the system by its 
defenders. 

In view of the confusions, contradictions and absurdities 
that make American statute law, both as to substance and 
form, the subject of common reproach by judges, lawyers, 
people, and even by legislatures themselves, can it be 
fairly asserted that the two-house system has realized in 
practice the main thing postulated in its favor? Has the 
second house served as a check on bad legislation by pro- 
viding a jealous and critical revision of all proposed laws 
by a rival body of men? And why should there be rival 
bodies of men whose sole functions are to revise jealously 
all enactments originating in the other house and put 





explaining to litigants what the legislature failed 

to put in plain, simple and direct language of itself 

spells the condemnation of the system. 
The system has not provided rival bodies that critically 
and scientifically revise the hasty and crude efforts, each 
of the other, but practically two divisions of one house. 
The two houses no longer represent different classes of 
society; and the original purpose of the upper house, as the 
representative of aristocracy—to limit popular power in 
legislative matters— is voiced only at rare intervals by some 
one bold enough to say: “The people be damned!” 

By dividing responsibility and making it impossible to 
locate blame, the two-house system provides an admirable 
machine for grinding out crude and ill-digested legislation. 
And this end is admirably furthered by the short sessions 
the expense of the system compels and the enormous 
number of bills that must be considered in the forty to one 
hundred and twenty days to which the sessions are usually 
limited, and by the want of legislative experience or fitness 
on the part of the overwhelming majority of the members. 

The efficiency of American industries is the result of a 
fixed individual responsibility. The success of the Panama 
Canal venture was in doubt for years. A commission of 
nine, after serving for some time, was dissolved without 
results. A second commission of seven met practically the 
same fate; but from this commission of seven an executive 
committee of three, which had distinct duties, became a 
sort of factor. Nothing definite was accomplished, how- 
ever, until a committee of one mman—charged with respon- 
sibility and accountability—-accomplished the greatest 
industrial achievement of the age in the practical comple- 
tion of this gigantic enterprise. 

It requires something more than honesty and good 
intentions to make good laws. Mr. Austin, the well-known 
jurist, has well said: “What is commonly called the 
technical part of legislation is incomparably more difficult 
than what may be called the ethical. In other words, it is 
far easier to conceive justly what would be useful law than 
so to construct that same law that it may accomplish the 
design of the lawgiver.” 

Take the case of the member of the last Kansas legisla- 
ture who introduced a bill to regulate the passage of trains 
at points where one railroad crosses another. His inten- 
tions were good, but his bill was worded like this: “When 
two trains approach each other at a crossing they shall both 









come to a full stop and neither shall start up until the other 
has passed over.” A member of the legislature of another 
state is quoted as saying: “‘When I came to the legislature 
I introduced a bill to prevent the manufacture of filled 
cheese, but it would have prevented the manufacture of 
all other kinds of cheese too.” 

Here is a bill that actually passed the last Kansas legisla- 
ture. The law governing the inspection of hotels and 
lodging houses contains this provision: “All carpets and 
equipment used in office and sleeping rooms, including 
walls and ceilings, must be well plastered, and be kept in a 
clean and sanitary condition at all times.”” In this act 
there are three distinct, different and diametrically opposite 
sections fixing the time when the act should go into effect. 

For six years there stood on our statute book, as a part 
of the law regulating automobile traffic on the public high- 
ways, the following paragraph, which was doubtless added 
by some hilarious politician, who was impressed by the 
bandwagon idea of party management: 





Nothing in this section shall be construed as in any 
way preventing, obstructing, impeding, embarrassing, or 
in any other manner or form infringing on the prerogative 
of any political chauffeur to run an automobilious band- 
wagon at any rate he sees fit compatible with the safety of 
the occupants thereof; provided, however, that not less 
than ten or more than twenty ropes be allowed at all times 
to trail behind this vehicle when in motion, in order to 
permit those who have been so fortunate as to escape with 
their political lives an opportunity to be dragged to death; 
and, provided further, that whenever a mangled and bleed- 
ing political corpse implores for mercy the driver of the 
vehicle shall, in accordance with the provisions of this bill, 
Throw out the lifeline!” 





Here is another: 
If any stallion or jack escape from his owner by accident 


he shall be liable for all damages, but shall not be liable to 
be fined as above provided. 


By being somewhat heedless to the ordinary rules of 
grammar some court might decide that it was the owner 
and not the stallion or jack that is made liable for damages 
under this act. 

An act which particularly shows the inefficiency of legis- 
latures is the bill that had for its purpose the raising of 
convicts’ wages, to be paid to a dependent wife and the 
children of men and women confined in the Kansas Peni- 
tentiary. The bill was drawn by its friends and had for its 
purpose the increasing of the wages of convicts from three 
cents a day to thirteen cents a day; but so clumsily was it 








drawn and so ambiguous was its phraseology that only by 
a decided stretch of the imagination and sympathy for the 
convicts by our attorney-general were we permitted to 
continue to pay the convicts three cents a day, their former 
wages — much less give them the additional ten cents a day 
the enactment contemplated. This evidences another rea- 
son why we should have men in our lawmaking department 
who understand the how of things. 


Blunders of Careless Lawmakers 


HE enactment that created the non-partisan body 
nown as the Irrigation Board prov ided that the board 
should be appoints d by the governor for the first two years. 
Some ambitious legislator tacked an amendment on the 
bill, which provided that thereafter they should be elected, 
but that no more than two of the three members should 


t 





belong to the same political party. He neglected, however, 
to provide any means whereby the bipartisan provision 
could be carried into effect, either at the primary or at the 
general election. 

Much time was given to the passage of a bill relating to 
the practice of Chiropractic - whatever that 1 I allowed 
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this bill to become a law without my signature: but, on 
examination, I found that it required me to appoint, as 
members of a board, three chiropractors who had pract 
their art in Kansas for two years. In order to comply with 
this provision of the law I should have been compelled to 





appoint men or women who had been openly violating the 
medical registration laws of our state for two years—a 
thing which, as governor, I refused to do; but my right to 


nd ol @ mandamus suit 


refuse was only settled at the 
the Supreme Court. 


nother law sent to my office for signature was found, on 








examination, to contain a negative that made the act 


exactly contrary to what it was intended to be. This bill 





was only one of fifteen others returned to the legislature by 
me for correction in particulars more or less important. 
Two bills that were exact duplicates passed both houses 
and came to my desk before the duplication was discovered. 
I am informed that exactly the same thing happened ir 
Pennsylvania. In one instance a bill was passed amending 
another that had been passed some days previous, and 
both the original act and the amendment were enrolled and 
reached my office about the same time. 

A number of bills passed both houses without any enact- 
ing clauses—a matter absolutely requisite to their validity 
as laws; and in the session laws will be found a large 





number of resolutions authorizing corrections in a number 
of acts. Not many years ago an act was passed establish- 
ing a county court in Douglas County. The act contained 
contradictory provisions—one requiring that the judge 
should be appointed and the other requiring that he be 
elected. The Supreme Court declared it void. 

An old act, providing for the destruction of grasshoppers 
in the western part of the state, driving them from the 
cultivated fields on to the prairies and firing the grass, 
required ten days’ notice by publication, without making 
it clear whether the notice was for the benefit of the farmers 
or was a legislative recognition of the constitutional right 
of grasshoppers to due process of law. 

In 1873 the New York legislature passed a charter for 
the city of New York, and the repealing clause threatened 
a general jail delivery. The defect was discovered in the 
governor's office before the bill was signed. Conditions do 
not appear to have improved in New York since, for i: 
1910 one hundred and thirty bills were recalled from the 
governor's office by the New York legislature for further 
consideration after having once passed both houses. 

Through a legislative blunder the Supreme Court of 
Ohio was deprived of a large portion of its jurisdictior 


1902 and an act of a special session was required to undo 
the mistake. 

The recently enacted Illinois law providing commission 
government for cities is said to be so badly dr 
defeat the purpose intended; while the Wisconsin Eugenic 
Marriage law was so radical that the Supreme Court of 





that state recently declared it unconstitutional. 

Nor does the Congress of the United States make 
better showing than state legislatures in the matter ol 
crude legislation. Take the Hepburn Act, which is the 
amended interstate commerce law, and ther 


decisions interpreting it. It has been described by P 





ass of judicia 








Stimson, of Harvard, as a mass of contradictions and over 








its, al 


ying amendme d fills twenty-seven closely printed 
pages. Mr. Stimson asserts: “‘Any competent law yer who 
is also a good parliamentary draftsman could put those 


; f 


f y into four pages —at most 


twenty-seven pages of 
of lucidity with two 
days’ honest work.” 
The act of Con- 
gress of March 3, 
1887, to declare the 


jurisdiction of 


obscuri 





circuit courts tained so n error t it had to } 
at tr at leit { it int WW ‘ rt ; 
dgouar limit quaihed ases pre ed f ’ 1 
them. Section eleven of the act of ¢ y 
imposing certain duties on the Ca ) ‘ 
there Was no 8u j 
stances of | lering i 
l i occasiona rhe s 
e full of then And | \ i Nt ‘ 
n D < our ate og 
ant doz rr o er 
ire lor the I } 
termers ence SIx " nt 
legislators 
And yet legislatures so composed add something 
twenty-five thousand pages to our statute books eve 
year. Last year 1913— the sessio law OF Cah ia 
made a book of 1746 printed pages, exclusive o dex 
the session laws of Colorado, 696 pages Delaware. 846 


pages; Indiana, 967 pages; Minnesota, 918 pages; Mis 
souri, 788 pages New Hampshire, 572 pages Vebvraska 
S10 pages; North Carolina, 746 pages M assac} isetta, 
1200; New Jersey, 846. 


The Horseplay of Legislators 


a ion laws of Kansas for 1913 made a book of 594 
page containing 336 laws, of which 67 were appropri 








ling I 16% re appropria- 
tion bills and 147 amendments and repeals of existing 
statutes and 122 new laws, many of them local or trivial 
These conditions were not unusual. The amendment 
and repeals in 1911 and 1909 were practically the same a 
in 1913 About half the time of each succeeding legislature 
is taken up in undoing what for r legislatures have done 
The Kansas legislature sat exactly forty-nin days or parts 
of days; consequently an average of seven laws passed 
both houses each day. Now it is hardly possible for a 
member to study consci ou 1 intelligent eve 
bills each day It must be remembered, | ever, tha 


something like seventeen hundred bills were introduced 





and more than half of these were reported for passage by 
committees, and that a great deal of time was occupied ir 
considering bills which were ultimately killed in one house 


or the other 


Often a good deal of valuable time is wasted in horsep!ay 


J 
over bills like one introduced at a recent session of t! 
Kansas le gisiature requil g that womer hould wear 
which should extend at least four inches below the pate 
or the one introduced into the Nebraska legislature to pro 
hibit the wearing of corsets and bloomer or the one 
Michigan to prohibit the wearing of tights at circuses and 
theaters; or to prohibit the use of any language except 
English on the menu at hots 

An amusing bill prepared and i duced h 
enator had for its purpose ed ution of the y 
ties after ten years of wedded life. The t ‘ ed 
an absolut legal se raul ott ind wil Dre 
entation of the marriages ertificate to the idge of he 
District Court ten years after the date of its issu As 
soon as the senator heard from his wife he dropped the 
matter. Bills of this sort, introduced | rura tutes 
men with perfect seriousne afford opportu to waste 
public time that ould be devoted to matters of real publi 
concern. Continued on Page 44 









If a Private Enterprise Conducted its Business the Way Most States Do, it Would Become Bankrupt in a Very Short Time 
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Y ALL the loaded canons of art 
B that title should be The Two Bad 

Men, the Doctor, the Swede, a 
Little of Kerrigan, and Something of 
Steve the Night Bartender. But that 
would be too long—also misleading; for 
the Doctor was only Kerrigan’s goat, 
using only in a large, wordy sense, and 
not to belittle the sprightly rogue. 

“*He’s called Doctor,” says Kerrigan, 

because he has the whishkers an’ is 
ikeilly destructive to human life” 
which is nicely encugh phrased and im- 
portant if true, especially to the Swede, 
who was last heard yelling sagas, or 
something just as good, to the petulant 
Doctor, with Kerrigan left saying the 
Doctor helped out a whole lot in a town 
like that; while the two bad men, one of 
them limping painfully-—-but perhaps 
the shorter title is better after all. 
And Steve, the night bartender, not even 
We shall have to start 
again and come to Steve by way of the 
first bad man. 

He was Bogie O’Leary—a very bad 
man indeed. He not only announced 
this, often on less than no provocation 
at all, but he looked it so alarmingly that only the blind 
could bave doubted. That he was a killer was widely 
believed, the notches in the stock of his blue-barreled 
revolver imparting poetic significance to this opinion. 
And he was as quick on the draw as any moving-picture 
bad man that ever lent vivacity to a film. Though 
past sixty he was light on his feet; and his red-rimmed 
little eyes saw true. Commonly he contorted his puffy 
old face into a scowl that wis « very thundercloud of 
menace. 

Because of his peculiar talents and the piquancy of 
his past, Bogie served as major domo of Finnegan's 
Cave, though Finnegan designated him by the rather 
inore abrupt term of bouncer. 

Whether or not San Francisco's Barbary Coast was ever 
entitled to its repute for extreme wickedness is no longer 
of consequence, for that city now avers that the Coast has 
gone; but in those halcyon years when the city’s boast 
was frankly quite otherwise Finnegan’s Cave was to be 
entered from that block on Pacifie Street which was the 
throbbing heart of the dance-hall district. 

From our army and navy Finnegan drew the heft of 
his income. Soldiers and sailors found in the Cave, in one 
fashion or another, a speedy relief from the emoluments 
with which our Government thoughtlessly ladens them; 
but supplementing this largess—often to be had for the 
mere trouble of removing it from the uniforms of its slum- 
bering trustees— there were opulent tourists to scatter gold 
along the Coast for the privilege of gazing wonder-eyed at 
iis sinful life. And Finnegan, outshining the vested inter- 
ests about him with the added attraction of a genuine bad 
man, drew heavily of this slumming revenue. 

And Bogie O’ Leary knew his value to the Cave. He wore 
his dignity consciously. Soldiers and sailors were beneath 
this dignity. Finnegan's deft waiters, with the assistance 
of a lethal Squirt or two from the peter bottle back of the 
bar, usually effected what fiscal readjustments these seemed 
to invite; but the moneyed tourists from east of the Rock- 
ies—-for these Bogie posed, and his heart was in his work. 
When a group of them, at a table beside the polished area 
of dancing floor, had been, by the waiter who served them, 
apprised of Bogie’s dreadful prowess, Bogie would conde- 
scend to approach and allow himself to be wheedled into 
telling epics from his lurid past. 

Also, at the proper moment, he extended empty hands— 
and there in a twinkling was a gun in each! Bogie smiled 
villainously, while the slummers shuddered. Frequently, 
then, by some enthusiast in the party, he would be per- 
suaded to part with the very weapon that had slain the 
two Mexicans. He purchased this memento in case lots 
and had relinquished dozens of them at a profit which 
handsomely assuaged the sentimental regret he seemed to 
suffer at parting with them. 

Finnegan's brother divekeepers stoutly yearned to main- 
tain bad men of their own, but they were discouraged by 
the police. The badness of Bogie was rather a mellow 
tradition and therefore something to be tolerated; also, 
he was not without influence. When, at intervals, it 
seemed essential to the gilding of his ill repute that he 
shoot out the lights in some neighboring resort, the police 

‘variably arrived after he was gone. Bogie was bad as he 
listed and Finnegan throve. 

The lights of the Barbary Coast had just begun to wink 
their invitation on a certain Saturday evening in June. 
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There Was a Crisp 
Little Explosion and 
the Bottle Was 
Shattered in His Hand 


Tothe syncopated product of the Cave’s three-piece orches- 
traafewsailors glided decorously over the dancing oval with 
painted and thirsty partners. At the bar Bogie O’Leary 
began the consumption of his nightly quart of whisky. It 
was bad whisky, even for a bad man, and it was served by 
Steve, the night bartender, resplendent in white jacket, with 
his red hair plastered in a crescent above his not-too-lofty 
brow. 

“Heard the news over at the San Susy?” inquired Steve 
as Bogie poured his drink. 

“Heard nothing! The burg’s on the blink,” replied 
Bogie. 

“Well, they got a new bouncer over there yesterday and 
they say he’s a bear.” 

Bogie scanned his informant suspiciously. It had more 
than once occurred to him that Steve was not above a 
certain veiled jocularity, which he would have described as 
kidding. Steve tenderly wiped the bar in front of Bogie, 
hummed a strain of Love Me and the World is Mine! 
and appeared to reflect on world matters at large. He 
threw a carelessly confident glance at himself in the mirror, 
fastidiously adjusted a vagrant strand of that scarlet 
splendor above his brow, and murmured, as though to 
himself: 

“TI only hope the bulls nail him before he starts anything 
rough in here.” 

“Who's he?” demanded Bogie. 

“The Pell Street Kid,” announced Steve impressively. 
“That’s ali—just the Pell Street Kid. He says his other 
name is Ruin.” 

“Aw, him!” observed Bogie in scornful huskiness; but 
there was a jealous gleam in his little eyes, for word of the 
newcomer’s rugged virtues had already reached him. 

“They tell me,” continued the glib Steve, “that last 
night he knocks out four sailors with just four punches and 
then piles a couple o’ soldiers on top of ’em. Of course I 
don’t know, but he’s certainly drawin’ the crowds over 
there. One of his ears is half bit away.” 

Bogie was instantly piqued by the last item. He found 
himself envying this disfigurement. He wished earnestly 
that one of his own ears had been thus mutilated. 

“Aw, I bet he’s on’y a yellow-livered four-flusher at 
that!” growled the Cave’s bad man. “Me? I’dgive hima 
hard slap and break his wrist-watch if he ever showed up 
here. I'd have him hard to ketch—don’t you worry! But 
he'll never come on my ground.” 

“Which reminds me,” continued Steve. “He’s been 
giving it out pretty raw that he’ll be in here tonight to 
look you over. He tells certain parties he wants to find 
out have you got the goods or not.” 
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Bogie heroically gulped his full glass 
of whisky and immediately poured 
another. This he studiously regarded 
for a moment, then pushed it across 
the bar. 

“Use that stuff to clean the sink 
with,” he directed. “I got to keep aclear 
head.” 

“* Might be just as well,” agreed Steve. 

“Yes, sir; I got to have my wits about 
me and that red booze is the wrong 
dope. Gimme some ale with a dash of 
mulligan.” 

Steve drew a mug of ale and set the 
cruet of peppersauce beside it. Bogie 
stung his drink freely with the condi- 
ment and drained the mug. 

“They say he’s an awful hungry 
maneater,”’ suggested Steve. “Of course 
I don’t know, myself 2 

“If that guy shows up here look out 
for a tidal wave on the Coast—that’s 
all!” warned Bogie. “I'll do him in jig 
time. I just smell the blood and I want 
to swim in it.” 

“They say he’s some swimmer him- 
self,” said Steve casually; “in fact a 
regular high diver. But of course 

“You're some handy lad with the 
gossip, ain't you, now?” demanded 
Bogie bitterly; but he was deaf to 
Steve’s deprecating retort, for now a 
slumming party entered and he was pres- 
ently making his gunplay for them. He 
also hurled his long knife to the floor, 
where it quivered on its point. “‘The 
undertaking business is dead in this 
town,” he loudly announced, “and I’m 
goin’ to stimmylate it. Their fam’lies 
has got to live an’ Bogie O'Leary is goin’ 
to see that they live high. On with the 
dance of death!” 

He rushed to the dancing floor, gliding in and out among 
the swaying couples, stamping his feet viciously and chant- 
ing his battlecry. The slumming party cautiously with- 
drew, despite Steve’s assurance that Bogie never made 
any real trouble before a lady. 

“He’s a bad man; but he’s got a good heart—I never 
knew him to kill any one in here,”’ declared Steve warmly 
to the backs of the retreating group. 

Bogie continued his sinister dance until thirst diverted 
him. As he stood, somewhat breathless, at the bar, spicing 
his ale with the peppersauce, even the cynical Steve was 
puzzled. He had never taken Bogie quite at his own 
valuation; and yet —— 

“Say,” warned Steve almost respectfully, “you ain't 
going to pull off anything in here? Remember, Pete’s 
license is worth something ——”’ 

“Tf that guy comes in,”’ responded Bogie, “I'll start him 
on a cross-country Marat’on that ends back in New York. 
Watch me—that’s all—just keep lookin’!” 

He had raised his voice for the benefit of sundry Coast 
familiars who were now dropping in. The word had appar- 
ently gone out that more than the usual entertainment 
might be expected at the Cave that evening. The new- 
comers mostly drank in watchful silence. Only among the 
feminine patrons was there a hushed murmur of prophecy 
and foreboding. 

““He’s the meanest proposition in Californy tonight 
none!”’ whispered Cowboy Mag to Danish Kate. 

And the latter, in blissful anticipation, agreed whole- 
heartedly: 

“The hardest nut that ever hit the Coast!” 

At the bar Bogie toyed with his drink and muttered 
grimly. He knew that he must make good. Otherwise he 
foresaw a gaunt future in which he would have to beg his 
drinks. He might even be “ vagged.”’ 

“Any guy say I was old?” he demanded ferociously of 
Steve. 

“Old? Why, you’re just a bear cub!” Steve hastened to 
assure him. 

The crowd was nervous with expectancy; the dance was 
abandoned; the musicians forgot to play, or perhaps waited 
as the vaudeville orchestra waits for the acrobat to achieve 
his most perilous feat. The stage was set. 

“Tf on’y I don’t lose my temper,’’ murmured Bogie, 
“that’s all I’m afraid of; when I get mad I’m unsafe!” 

The swinging doors flew wide on the Pell Street Kid. 
He flitted into the Cave with the sure footing of a cat. He 
brushed past Bogie O’Leary, affecting not to see him, after 
the manner of fighters in the ring who loftily pretend to 
ignore the existence of their opponents. 


bar 
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He was short of stature, but his shoulders were those 
of a gorilla. His features would have been considered 
advanced, even for a gargoyle. A cap pulled low and a 
sweater pulled high happily alleviated something of his 
facial effect. Bogie O’Leary glanced furtively at his rudi- 
ments of a profile. The lobeless ear was flaunted at him. 

“Brandy!” commanded the Pell Street Kid in husky 
but confident tones. The lookers-on in Venice sat tensely 
quivering. How far would Bogie let this invader go? And 
Bogie was merely staring—staring, fascinated, at the 
partial ear of his rival. 

“This here left sail of mine,”’ remarked the Kid to Steve 
with seeming irrelevance, ‘was man-chewed back in Pell 
Street, N’York.” He permitted himself a dramatic pause. 
“But the guy never saw nothin’ again out of his right 
lamp!” 

He wriggled a thumb gruesomely and a delighted shud- 
der swept the audience. He reached for the brandy bottle. 
There was a crisp little explosion and the bottle was shat- 
tered in his hand. With an unstudied yell of terror the 
Pell Street Kid whirled about and leaped through the 
swinging doors. 

“ He'll win a fight or a footrace!” shouted Bogie, speeding 
in pursuit, a blue-barreled revolver in each hand. 

Pursued and pursuer dashed round the corner of Pacific 
Street into Kearny. The pursued held his hands high 
above his head and loudly invoked the law. The pursuer 
at discreet intervals fired shots at an unruffied sky. Two 
patrolmen on Kearny Street stepped dispassionately into 
doorways to afford the procession an unimpeded progress. 

The Pell Street Kid fled toward the Hall of Justice, 
where burned the blue beacon of the central police station. 
At almost any other time he would have shunned this light 
as a plague warning—now it was a refuge. He flung open 
the door on two inoffensive policemen engaged in a checker 
game. It was some moments before he could regain the 
breath to explain why he had felt obliged to interrupt the 
game at a crucial point. 

Bogie O’ Leary, panting under the battle stress, made his 
way back to Finnegan’s. An admirer had bought drinks 
for the house, and Bogie, over brimming glasses, was hailed 
as the Cave’s hero. 

“If anybody else thinks I ain’t got the punch let him 
speak now and I'll eat him alive!’’ announced Bogie. 

As no one seemed eager to perish in this spectacular 
fashion the hero permitted himself to be mollified and 
mellowed by more whisky. At his second drink a quietly 
garbed youth of stealthy manner and shifting eyes stole 
in and made his way to the hero’s side. 

“Duck,” whispered the youth; “two fly bulls’ll be up in 
half an hour. They want you to beat it.” 

Bogie had expected this message—a tribute to his recent 
victory and a delicate admission of the regard in which he 
was held by a discriminating constabulary. He paused 
only to quaff another beaker; then, with a gallant flourish 
to the applauding throng, he went out into the night. 

Brimming with the exaltation of one who, having done 
good work, is aware that the world has been made to know 
it, he stalked majestically down Pacific Street; and as he 
reflected on the fine little details of his accomplishment its 
merit became enlarged in his mind. He wasin that perilous 
state which has preceded the down- 
fall of many an artist. Drunken 
with the glory of his masterpiece 
he burned to paint another while 
yet the fever endured. Let us not 
blame him! With sufficient mulli- 
gan in our ales which of us would 
aspire less daringly? 

Finding himself at the ferry- 
house it occurred to his chivalrous 
soul that a brief journey beyond 
the city confines might save his 


There Had Been 
But a Gray Fiash 
Across the Arena 


good friends, the police, what chagrin they 
would feel at actually finding him while merely 
pretending to hunt for him. He promptly 
bought a ticket and boarded a boat that 
proved to be bound for the Marin County side 
of the Bay. 

Half an hour later he landed in the sedate 
and already sleepy town of Tiburon. As the 4 
needle to the magnetic pole, albeit more sinu- 
ously, he wove a course to the only saloon. 

He hungered for the sweets of applause, and his artistic 
temperament decreed that he should once again that night 
inspire fear in the hearts of men. 

“Hey! Spill me out some booze!" growled Bogie in his 
best bad-man voice, and glanced about the dingy barroom 
to note what of terror he inspired. There were but a few 
loungers present and these regarded the newcomer with 
a rather listless indifference. One of them—a yellow- 
whiskered mammoth—did not even look up. He sat at a 
table in a far corner, engrossed in the solution of a small 
wire puzzle. Moreover the bartender served the desired 
drink with a quite perfunctory oblivion, continuing to one 
of the loungers his masterly analysis of the baseball 
prospects. 

So spiritless a reception could not but affront Bogie. 
Had he not accomplished a wondrous, a historic feat? 
And in this contemptible suburb, was he to be denied the 
reward of popular acclaim? It was monstrous! It was 
unbearable! 

The bartender absently reached for the bottle when 
Bogie had poured his drink. 

“ Leave it!” exploded the indignant hero. “I want more! 
I want bucketfuls!” 

Two or three of the loungers now eyed the newcomer 
furtively; but the blond mammoth in the corner still sat 
intent on his wire puzzle. This man especially annoyed 
Bogie. He had a grinning, foolish face and the empty, 
bulging blue eyes of a Christmas doll. 

“Don’t rile me!” snarled Bogie, chiefly for the impress- 
ment of the puzzleworker. “I'll let you know I’m a bad 
man! I’m the worst man in California and I eat boobs 
raw—’specially Swedes. I smell one now and I’m goin’ to 
chew both his ears off. Wait till I get my appetite.” 

The bulky blond appeared to be deaf. He bent lower 
over his puzzle. Bogie had drawn his long knife and hurled 
it into the floor. It quivered on its buried point a few feet 
from the chair of the puzzleworker; but the chair’s 
occupant gave no sign. 

The bartender edged casually toward the end of the bar. 
Two of the loungers glided out with little ceremony. The 
others shifted awkwardly toward the rear of the room. 
Bogie, pleasantly aware of these belated tributes to his 
badness, was now on his best mettle. He would make his- 
tory in Tiburon. First he would shoot the lights out— with 

























a shot or two into the 
mirror back of the bar. 
As one of the long- 
barreled revolvers 
half withdrawn from its vest 
holster, both his wrists were 
caught from behind. Sud- 
denly, strain as he would, he 
could move neither arm. 
“You batter drop it, 
mister!” admonished a sleepy 
voice in his ear. 

Jogie screamed with rage 
and pulled the trigger. The 
bullet narrowly 
of his own feet; then his wrist 
was twisted so painfully that 
the revolver fell to the floor. 

“T’ll eat your heart out!” 
yelled Bogie. “‘Let me go! 
I'm Bogie O'Leary!” 

The announcement made 
much less than the sensation 
he had expects d. That fell 


was 


missed one 





“I'm the Worst Man in California and I Eat Boobs Raw"* 


his wrists tightened. He thrust back his head 
and his teeth snapped as he tried for a primitive hold on 
the face of his antagonist— tried unsuccessfully; for at that 
moment he was skillfully tripped and fell face downward 
under a ponderous weight. 


grasp or 


Magically his wrists were 
caught together by handcuffs and he felt his pockets being 
searched. 

When he was at length jerked to his feet he saw through 
the haze that his cherished weapons had been laid on the 
bar—his long knife; the brass knuckles; 
the billy. Gazing at him with mild reproof in his pale blue 
eyes was the man of the puzzle. 

“You ban nice faller!” 
pained sarcasm. 

Bogie thereupon made the place vocal with his most 
sulphurous language. 


two revolvers; 
remarked his conqueror with 


Back on the Coast his profan ty 
was highly considered, but his captor only surveyed him 
with renewed disesteem. 

“You batter behave,” he warned; “ cursing and swearing 
like a loafer!” 

He turned away and picked up the wire puzzle to lay it 
tenderly on the bar. 

“TI got to lock this faller oop,” he remarked wearily to 
the bartender; “but when I come back I bat two dollar I 
do that puzzle before you have to shut.” 

“Take these things off and I'll kill you!” shrieked Bogis 
“T’m a bad man! 
and every squarehead Swede in it 

“You ban make too much noise, Mr. O'Leary. Maybe 
you ban bad, but I ban constable and poundman, and | 
goin’ lock you oop. Monday morning you tall the yustice 
how you ban bad. Now you come along!” 

Kicking and emitting a weirdly frilled 
bad man was propelled by an irresistible force down the 
deserted main street of Tiburon and halted before a amall 
brick building. 

“This here ban the pound,” announced his captor. “We 
not have a yail, so I use the pound for a yail also. Maybe 
the trustees make a yail for me if you come again some- 
time, Mr. O'Leary. You ban a good faller, maybe I 
you some place batter; but you ban a bad fool man—so in 


I'll come back and burn this town 
aoe 


aown 


profanity the 


put 


you go ’ 


“T'll cut your heart out for this!” screamed the bad 
man 

‘Now I bat two dollar I do my puzzle!" remarked his 
captor, as with a firm but gentle push Bogie O'Leary was 


projected into the black of the doorway. Faintly a padlo 
snapped outside the closed door. 
Bogie essayed a step forward and stumbled over a dog, 


which rose with a yelp and seized him by an ankle. As he 


sought to regain his feet a bitter blow impinged on his 
back—a goat had butted him. 

And darkness was over all. 

At noon the next day 


aroused from his sleep by the poundi: gy of a messenge 


Steve, the night bartender. was 


r hoy 


on the door of his modest bachelor apartment in the Gent 


Bon-Ton Lodging House. Groping a sleep-blinded way 
to the door Steve was brought fully awake by a telegran 
thrust in on him. He signed for this, closed the door j 
fearsomely laid the yellow envelope on his bed. He stared 


at it there a moment, ther gingerly lifted it and propped 


t his mirror, where the handwriti: g of the adcr 


it again 
could be studied. 

Presently it 
writing would probably be without the least persona ¥ 


occurred to his quickening mind th 


nificance Thereupor he rapidly catalogued such members 
of his fan ily as might have pa d away di ring the rht 
There ere several of these whose going } uuld have 
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read of with only a mellow regret. Still, it was a momentous 
business and he glowed with a pleased importance— for this 
was his first telegram. 

Curiously enough, of all the myriad telegrams that have 
sent qer and about this busy world, not one had 
ever before come to Steve. That this first one told of death 
certain. His imagination was powerless to 
conceive a slighter provocation. But whose death? 

Casting reflective glances at intervals on the sinister 
missive He proceeded to the making of his simple toilet. 
Midway of this he paused, brightened suddenly and 
exclaimed: 

“Uncle Roderick! Poor Uncle Roderick!” 

That explained it. His Uncle Roderick had dropped 
dead up in Napa County--his uncle Roderick, who had 
more than once flatly declared an intention of making 
Steve the sole heir to his eighty-acre vineyard. 

He rapidly finished dressing and was out in the modified 
Sabbath calm of Pacific Street, the unopened telegram 
clutched tightly in one hand. He was no longer appre- 
in truth, a very definite elation filled his mind. 
Nevertheless he felt the need of a stimulant before he read 
the actual words. The Sans Souci was the first house of 
call on his way and Steve turned in. Momentarily he was 
made almost oblivious to his telegram, for the Pell Street 
Kid stood in lonely grandeur at the bar. 

“Where's the quick guy?” demanded 
ungraciously. 


peen 


he was now 


hensive 


the Kid, not 

“Search me!” responded Steve. ‘‘ But look here! I just 
got a telegram saying my Uncle Roderick’s dropped dead 
and left me his eighty-acre vineyard.” 

“Say, pal, that old geezer’s some nervous wit’ his trigger 
finger,”’ wheezed the Kid, who was not easily to be diverted 
with tales of legacies, “‘but I dunno’s I want any hard 
feelin’s as between man and man. I'm willin’ t’ let bygones 
be bygones, if it comes down to that.” 

“Have something?” invited Steve. ‘“ He was over ninety 
and he said he’d leave the whole eighty to me. I’m goin’ 
to start a roadhouse up there—elegant location for the 
auto trade; right on the main road.” 
said the Kid. “I'll take brandy.” 
said Steve; and, with a last cautious survey of 
the envelope, he delicately tore open his telegram. The 
contents seemed to amaze him. He read at varying angles 
and from varying distances. 

“Uncle left you a farm, did he? 
cordially. 

“It-—it don’t seem to say anything about that,”’ replied 
the dazed Steve. His feeling was that the telegraph com- 
pany had played him false. “It don’t even mention a word 
about Uncle Roderick. It says something else. Here—you 
reac it.” 

The Pell Street Kid snapped the sheet with a masterful 
finger and read the simple message: 


Help, for God’s sake! 
BoGIE. 


“Good!” 


“Same! 


inquired the Kid 


Being killed in jail here! 


“That's the old guy last night, ain’t it?”’ asked the Kid. 
“Sure— that’s his name,” admitted Steve; “but I don’t 
understand it. I thought it was Uncle Roderick dead 
and the finest eighty acres of growing 
grapes you ever set eyes on—say, | 
better go see the head man at that 
telegraph office.” 
“ Drink up!" urged the Kid. “‘ And 
how do you get to this here place? I 
don’t just make it.” 
“Oh, there?” said Steve. “You 
take the ferry and get off on the other 
side oe 
“Sure!” agreed the Kid. “I know 
that much about ferryboats myself. 
C'mon, then!” 
“Can't make it out!” insisted 
‘He's ninety if he’s a day; 
and only last March when I was up 
there he told me this here eighty was 
and yet, look at that 


Steve. 


as good as mine 
telegram!” 

The Kid was rushing ahead, how- 
ever, and Steve followed, still mutter- 
perplexity. Even by his 
fondest admirers Steve had never been 
thought an intellectual giant. 

On the boat they bought a Sunday 
paper and scanned its crime news for 
Bogie’s misfortune. They 
reasoned that Bogie had made a kill- 
ing and was being tortured by the 
police. 

“The bulls is givin’ him the third 
degree,”’ said the Kid knowingly; 
“but mebbe we can getintohim. I'll 
take him this noozepaper and get 
him a bag of grapes or somethin’.” 

‘*Grapes!’’ muttered Steve. 
“Eighty acres gone like that!” And 
he waved loose fingers in illustration. 


ing his 


light on 


The Pell Street Kid had made his way to the boat's 
lunch counter and was buying expensive grapes, suitable 
for one in distress. Steve hopefully scanned the paper 
anew for an item concerning his uncle Roderick. 

They disembarked at Tiburon and were stared at curi- 
ously by a citizen of whom they sought information. 

“Police station? What do you mean— police station?” 
demanded the citizen. “There ain’t any. There’s a pound 
and a Swede city marshal. The pound’s down to the end 
of this street and the Swede’s likely over to the Lutheran 
Sunday school.” 

“Was they a murder here last night?”’ ventured the Kid. 

“No,” said the citizen frankly. “‘There wasn’t ever 
anything here.” 

“C’mon!” directed the Kid to Steve, and they swiftly 
traversed the main street of closed shops. 

“* Maybe he’s dead a’ready!"” suggested Steve, reluctant 
to believe that any telegram could mean less than death. 

“ Die myself,” declared the Kid, ‘‘’f I had to stay over- 
night here! Say, think of a civilized burg without a jail! 
What’s a pound look tike, anyway? Would that be it?” 

At a point where the town’s commercial life waned into 
vacant lots stood a compact brick building, without win- 
dows and with but one door, stoutly secured by a bar and 
padlock. This sinister edifice was set at the corner of a 
high-walled inclosure, also of durable construction. They 
rattled the padlock without result. 

“Walk round!” directed the Kid, who was a born leader, 
and they followed the line of the high wall. At the first 
corner they paused. From within came staccato hoofbeats, 
followed by a muffled thump and a how! of anguish. 

“It’s Bogie’s voice!’ exclaimed Steve. ‘I'd know it in 
a million.” 

“Hurry round!”’ ordered the Kid. They turned the 
corner, only to find another mute expanse of board wall, 
a dozen feet high at least. Passing this hastily they turned 
the second corner of the mysterious inclosure. 

Here, midway of the third wall, a ladder was erected; 
and at the top of this a man leaned far over, apparently 
engrossed with whatever of action was occurring inside 
the walls. At the moment he was calling cheerily to some 
one below him: 

“What'd I tell ye? Ain’t he th’ pet now! An’ 
ye believe it?—he’s just turned three year 
older! What’s that? Come now! Come now! 
ye! Such is no talk f’r a Sunday!” 

“Hey, pal!” called the Kid. 

The man on the ladder turned a genial face to the pair 
below him. He was a plain, simple man—a workingman 
of the people, one would say—and enjoying his Sabbath 
leisure to the full. He beamed on them and beckoned 
hospitably. 

“Ye'll have th’ fine seats t’ enj’y it,” he called, and forth- 
with edged himself cautiously from the ladder along the top 
of the wall. ‘Hurry, or ye’ll miss th’ next come-togither!” 

The Kid mounted the ladder, followed by Steve. They 
perched precariously atop the wall beside their attentive 
host. Against a side of the inclosure below them was a 
dog kennel with a peaked roof; and astride this roof was 
the devastated remnant of Bogie O'Leary. 
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not a day 
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Not at first glance could they believe this, for they beheld 
a shattered and terrified man who had battled desperately 
for life and whose spirit was broken. Not until he lifted 
an agonized face to them could they be certain that the eye 
in which lay such piteous pleading was the eye of Bogie 
the other eye might have belonged to any one. Bogie 
spoke. 

“Help!” he called feebly. 

“What's it all mean anyway?” demanded Steve petu- 
lantly. “‘I made sure it was my Uncle Roderick up in 
Napa County had dropped dead —and here it’s only you.” 

“Look!” hissed the Kid, pointing. 

They both surveyed a creature in the far corner, until 
this moment undetected. It was a goat of heroic stature, 
superbly behorned and set with arrogance. He spurned 
the earth with a murderous forefoot and shook a contemp- 
tuous beard at the craven beyond his reach on the kennel. 

“Tis him!" shouted the joyous host of the ladder. 
“"Tis the good old Docther. I raised him meself fr’m a 
kid; an’ will ye look at th’ whishkers of ’m f’r three years 
an’ th’ hor-runs—an’ him with th’ stren’th of a lion! Hey 
there!" he called to the victim below. ‘Tell these gintle- 
min—ain’t he got th’ stren’th of a lion, now? 
Tell thim! Has he not?” 

“Get me out of this if you’re men,” pleaded the victim. 

“Kick his slats in,”’ directed the Pell Street Kid. 

Bogie glared at him from the one eye still in commission. 

“He's killin’ me, I tell you!” 

“Sure he manes little har-rum,” put in the goat’s proud 
owner. “Haven't I told 'm that often enough? He has 
th’ spirit of adventure, ‘tis true; but anny one’ll tell ye 
that Kerrigan’s Docther hasn't a wicked hair in his hide. 
*Tis the play in him. Ye must ‘a’ done somethin’ to vex 
him. I admit he’s a divvil whin vexed, but that gintle at 
momints—manny’s th’ time I’ve knowed him show affec- 
tion to wor-rse lookers than you, me boy.” 

“Call him off, then,” pleaded Bogie, “just till I 
get back inta that little house again.” 

“Wha’'d you come out for?” demanded Steve, still 
coldly critical. ‘‘And look at the state your clothes is in! 
Why couldn't you be a little more careful?” 

“He was buttin’ me in there shameful! That Swede 
let me out when he come this morning and I got him to 
send you a telegram; and then that he-devil got out too 
and he butts me every chance he gets; and along comes 
that hyena up on the fence there and laughs his head off 
at me.” 

“Come now! Come now!” brokein theslightly annoyed 
Kerrigan. “A joke’s a joke; but ye should mind what 
ye’re sayin’.”” He turned to the newcomers in amiable 
explanation. ‘‘ Me house is just over a block there; an’, 
the Docther bein’ took up yistaday ['r resistin’ an off’cer, 
I come over with this ladder f'r to cheer him a bit in his 
captivity, niver dreamin’ he'd be havin’ such ilegant sky- 
larks with yer frind here!” He glanced indignantly at 
Bogie once more. “To be sure I laughed, in measure 
but *twas imperrytive. Git down fr’m there wanst an’ see 
if yer frinds don’t laugh akeilly. Gwan now! Bea spoort! 
Make as if ye was goin’ t’ dash f’r th’ door of th’ little house 
agin—an’ see if they don’t laugh heartily whin it happens.” 

“You— you ———”’ began Bogie; 
but his need for words was too terribly 
great. His voice broke with some- 
thing that, in any but a bad man, 
would have been called asob. ‘‘ Help!” 
he concluded piteously. 

“T can’t see what you got me all 
stirred up with that telegram for,” put 
inSteve. ‘I can’t do nothing for you. 
I ain't no wild-animal tamer, and you 
knew it well enough!” 

“He ain’t lookin’ now,” 
watchful Kid. “Quick! 
break for the house!”’ 

“It’s just his trick,”” quavered the 
victim. 

“Yer frind’s right—I have t’ grant 
him that,” admitted Kerrigan gener- 
ously. “Th’ Docther’s deep; 
on’y pertindin’ not t’ notice.” 

The monster had turned an unsee- 
ing back.on his prey. His head 
drooped; his eyes apparently closed. 
He seemed to doze meditatively. 

“Oh, my! Oh, my! But ain’t he 
th’ cunnin’ skeezics!"’ said the de- 
lighted Kerrigan. ‘‘Tryin’ t’ loor ’m 
onta th’ ground agin, where he can 
have another game with 'm! Ain't he 
th’ pet now!” 

“Try, anyway!” urged the Kid in 
cautious tones. “‘Mebbe you can 
sneak by.” The Doctor remained 
immobile. 

“‘T love th’ beaucheous lines of 'm,”’ 
murmured the fatuous Kerrigan. 
“Tis like a gazelle he is!" 

(Continued on Page 40 
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charm lies in her candor. A much- 
traveled young woman, she has of our climate; that it is a | 

























































gone through this vale of tears with her = z Seas 7 u sical, metallic. But is that tr ‘ 
eyes—and they are wery large, dark, express- our Southern women, for example. F\ 

ive eyes—quite wide open; so she has seen are more wondrously soft, more 

much, both in the way of things and of people. musical, than those of our wome { the 


Then, too, she has talked to the worth-while Our climate does play a part, but it i 


men and women in this many-languaged world, amental and not a vocal part, to my! i 
for she is an accomplished linguist. She has think the American climate gets ur nerve 
read much; and so, plus the views of those first, and not on our voices, except as a resu 


with whom she comes in personal contact, she ant from our 1 
absorbs from the printed page. It has been her 


rare good fortune to have reached the topmost 





electrical tenseness, a sort nervous au 


intoxication. That makes us pitch our voice 


rung of the operatic ladder, and—rarer good higher than is the way with most people of the 
fortune—to have done this as a native-born world. The proof of this is often shown in t 
American. So, having traveled and seen much, second generation of the immigrants who 

met many people, read, sung, been applauded here. The children bor: 

















in every civilized country and today acclaimed immigrants invariably have harder and highe 
among the world’s greatest on the lyric stage, pitched voices th their fathers and 1 the 
she has, at thirty-two, learned much more than Many a time I have noted it; and t) 
is given to most of us to know. spoken elders are in marked vocal 

From her great store of knowledge two big from their offspring. So it must be i e air. 
facts have crystallized and become Geraldine Don’t you think s 
Farrar’s creed of conduct: 

First—Sincerity. Two Wonderful Voices 

Second—Live! Live every minute! 

And Geraldine Farrar’s chief charm lies in “AND while we're on the subject of voices, one 
her candor! 44 woman I know, and one man, have 

most wonderful speaking voices in the 

She sat in the study of her wonderful New The woman is Ada Rehan; and her voice is lik 
York home on West Seventy-fourth Street one a rippling song, or ashaft of warm sunlight, or a 
day last March—that is, she sat at intervals. | himmering spun gold. At " j me 
She would begin a sentence on the divan, carry Robertson. His voice i ‘ Ada 
it on while she rose to go to the piano, bring it Rehan’s in its color and virile timbre, but 
down to its finishing touch as she restlessly wondrous in its beauty and flex y. And 
glanced out the window, and put on the period these two magnificent speaking voices belong 

she sank into a chair at her flat-top desk. not to Americans—for Forbes-Robertson wa 


Energy, intensity, nerves, with a magnetic per- born in England and Ada Rehan in Ireland 
sonality that, via wireless, sends its message 


to you, the Farrar temperament fills a room A refractory slipper claimed attention at the 


and surcharges it as easily as it helps to fill an } same time that a bow of ribbon at her w 

opera house. You cannot escape it if you want must be untangled from a knot and two | 

to—and you do not want to. | pins shoved back into place. The three oper 
tions, calling for individual effort at feet, waist 


As to American Girls and head, were accomplished almost in or 


motion by the never-resting Farrar. Ther 


Bb Pacemneer I'll wear out,” she said: “Tl clasped hands were looped over the oul 
burn out! Since I’ve been a child it has knees and the Farrar was off again, this ti 
been dinned into me againand againand again concerning the slim chance the Ameri girl 
‘Save yourself as much as you can!’ But I with a voice gets in her own cou y Ay 
can’t—it isn’t in me tosave. When I sing ardle again the candor: 

I throw body and soul into it. I give all that “At present the best way the American girl 


is in me, every tiny particle of it, whether it be can obtain her ultimate American engagement 


of singing or acting. And, having given, I want 
to give more—I keep nothing in reserve, for I 
have nothing left. I know that I’m going to 
give out young; but I'd rather do that than 


which we cannot give her here make her 


cess there so substantial a to give her a name 
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| is by going abroad and profiting by a 
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and claim in all musical center 


save. I’d rather be a spendthrift than a miser, =r 1-1 -\ "es A picture above the fireplace leaned the te 
and I’m a spendthrift in everything—nerves, Geratdine Farrar as Tosca of a degree too much to port. The Farra 
strength, vitality. Theday after a performance quick eye had spied it, and she was up and at 
I am limp, useless, worn-out, and must lie abed; but Idon’t The advancing years come all too quickly,”’ concludes the t Ty, had altered it yurse south | outheast, and 
regret. I've given my all, and nothing less than that Farrar grimly; “and these girls should remember that wa ick on the divan again, stabbing anot! 
satisfies me; for even if I did know how to save myself in looks, unlike wine, won’t improve with age!” There is a knock at the door, and the echo of { 
this, that or the other scene, I wouldn't doit. I don’t want From the American girl to American music was but a ceased before the bunc! I nerve the 
to save—-I want to give!” step; and the nerve-taking, nerve-using Farrar had some itself to the door, taken the special-deliver tte 

original ideas on that subject also, ditto candor. :. iit, thrown it on the desk and her 

The American girl is one of our time-honored institu- “What art we have here,” said she, ““we import; for at | 

tions—-a home-bred and home-cultivated product. We are present art in America is a luxury and you must educat Rehearsal tomorrow! é é 
a bit proud of her, and rightly; but listen to the candor of people up to it, whether it be a painting, a bit of sculpture, to the interruptio Phe 
the Farrar as she pays her respects en passant: or an opera. But then, consider how young we are as a “The audiences on the other 


“Of late the fad of repression would seem to have crept people. American music may come eventually—but when, American audience is more polite, If 
into our life. It finds its unhappiest expression onthe faces is rather a matter of guesswork. Just think, though, how they sim stay away from the opera; they 1 ’ ' 
of our American girls. I think, mind you, that the Amer- woefully, pitifully young we are—not out of our swaddling one performance, but polit ent the 












ican girl is the best-dressed, best-booted, best-gloved, best- clothes as a nation. When Greece was at the height of it future In that way the le ou that 1 bore the | 
hatted girlon the globe; but watch heranysunny afternoon glory the Teuton was little more than acaveman. Today in Europe if you ar t liked they t 1 80 ind 
on the principal streets of our big cities. From her face look where Germany stands in the art of the world! Yet inequivocally, and make no bo 4 
would seem to have been massaged any damaging mobil- and stop and think of this for a moment — fourteen hundred Ol f 

ity of expression. There is no rapturous joy in her looks, years after Christ was born this country didn’t exist,even the audience! You feel it the ve 

little of the God-given delight at being alive and young. in the imaginations of men, much less on the map of the touches the stage d you come 

She is repressed ; it has been drilled into her that to show world. And a little over a hundred years ago the greater There somet! g per 

emotion is to be unfashionable—bad form. She permits — part of the United States was but a wilderne Wehaven't like a handshake 0; it’s more like a hug. A 

herself to be cast in a conventional mold that admits had time yet to think of art; we're trying to clear up our ence seems to say to yo We love i ) i 
merely of an occasional smile, and that of a cold, brittle material problems and at the same time make a | i nave omething real and ) We 

sort, like a white winter sun trying to warm an icefield. leaving to the future generations, who will have more k help you.” That is why one ould give the 

And she maybe will go through life missing all the warm, sure, the task of developing artistictraits. Weofthepresent of the very best, and also one 

beautiful touches, or else come a cropper one way or are merely blazing the way; making the paths easier for doing so 

another. Why doesn’t she be alive and let her face show those who follow us and will arrive quicker by reason of our Then heart, soul and brain of 1 go to t 1 
it? Good form, bad form—what does it matter when one’s pioneer work. It takes time and commingling of differe “ it back a \ 

face can be made not only to show joy but to communi- bloods to make for art. When our art comes, the real me of me you're g r to have 

cate it? Why be passive and allow to be ironed out and American Art, it will be found that a mixed race produced he yurs | ow you somet 








rubbed out of the face the beautiful things it can show? it, with American soil as a background Continued on Page 61 
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Modes of the Moment—a European Fashion Article 


MONG the furbearing races the adult male 
of the French species easily excels. Some 
fine peltries are to be seen in Italy, and 

there is a type of farming Englishman who wears 
a stiff set of burnishers projecting out round his 
face in a circular effect suggestive of a halo that 
has slipped down. 

In connection with whiskers I have heard the 
Russians highly commended. They tell me that, 
from a distance, it is very hard to distinguish a 
muzhik from a bosky dell, whereas a grand duke 
nearly always reminds one of something tasty and 
luxuriant in the line of ornamental arborwork. 

The German military man specializes in mus- 
taches, preference being given to the Texas 
longhorn mustache, and the walrus and kitty-cat 
styles. A dehorned German officer is rarely found 
and a muley one is practically unknown. But 
the French lead all the world in whiskers— both 
the wildwood variety and the domesticated kind 
trained on a trellis. I mention this here at the 
outset because no Frenchman is properly dressed 
unless he is whiskered also; such details properly 
appertain to an article on European dress. 

Probably every freeborn American citizen has 
at some time in his life cherished the dream of 
going to England and buying himself an outfit 
of English clothes—- just as every woman has had 
hopes of visiting Paris and stocking up with Pari- 
sian gowns on the spot w here they were created, 
and where— so she assumes they will naturally 
be cheaper than elsewhere. Those among us who 
no longer harbor these fancies are the men and 
wemen who have tried these experiments. 

After she has paid the tariff on them a woman 
is pained to note that her Paris gowns have cost 
her as much as they would cost her in the United 
States—so | have been told by women who have 
invested that direction. And 
though a man, by the passion of the moment, 
may be carried away to the extent of buying 
English clothes, he usually discovers on returning to his 
native land that they are not adapted to withstand the 
trying climatic conditions and the critical comments of 
press and public in this country. What was contemplated 
as a triumphal reéntrance becomes a footrace to the nearest 
ready-made clothing store. 

English clothes are not meant for Americans, but for 
Englishmen to wear: that is a great cardinal truth which 
Americans would do well to ponder. Possibly you have 
heard that an Englishman's clothes fit him with an air. 
They do so; they fit him with a lot of air round the collar 
and a great deal of air through the slack of the trousers; 
frequently they fit him with such an air he is entirely sur- 
rounded by space, as in the case of a vacuum bottle. 

Once there was a Briton whose overcoat collar hugged 
the back of his neck; so they knew by that he was no true 
Briton, but an impostor—and they put him 
out of the union. In brief, the kind of Eng- 
lish clothes best suited for an American to 
Americans make. 


extensively in 


wear is the kind 


Shopping in London 


KNEW these things in advance--— or, any- 

way, L should have known them; never- 
theless I felt our trip abroad would not 
be complete unless I brought back some 
| took a look at the shop- 
windows and decided to pass up the ready- 
made things. The coat shirt; the shaped 
sock: the collar that will fit the neckband of 
a shirt, and other common American com- 
modities, seemed to be practically unknown 
in Lendon. 

The English dress shirt has such a dinky 
little bosom on it that by rights you can- 
not call it a bosom at all; it comes nearer to being what 
women used to cali a guimpe. Every show-window where 
I halted was jammed to the gunwales with thick, fuzzy, 
woolen articles and inflammatory plaid waistcoats, and 
articles in crash for tropical wear—even through the glass 
you could hear each individual crash with distinctness. 
The London shopkeeper adheres steadfastly to this arrange- 
ment. Into his window he puts everything he has in his 
shop—-except the customer. The customer is in the rear, 
with all avenues of escape expertly fenced off from him by 
the proprietor and the clerks; but the stock itself is in the 
show-window. 


London clothes. 


By IRVIN S. COBB 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 


English Clothes are Not Meant for Americans 


There are just two department stores in London where, 
according to the American viewpoint, the windows are 
attractively dressed. One of these stores is owned by an 
American, and the other, I believe, is managed by an 
American. In Paris there are many shops that are veri- 
table jewel-boxes for beauty and taste; but these are the 
small specialty shops, very expensive and highly perfumed. 

The Paris department stores are worse jumbles even than 
the English department stores. When there is a special 
sale under way the bargain counters are rigged up on the 
sidewalks. There, in the open air, buyer and seller will 
chaffer and bicker, and wrangle and quarrel, and kiss and 
make up again—for all the world to see. One of the free 
sights of Paris is a frugal Frenchman, with his face 
extensively haired over, pawing like a Skye terrier through 
a heap of marked-down lingerie; picking out things for the 
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female members of his household to wear—now 
testing some material with his tongue; now hold- 
ing a most personal article up in the sunlight to 
examine the fabric— while the wife stands hum- 
bly, dumbly by, waiting for him to complete his 
selections. 

So, as far as London was concerned, I decided 
to deny myself any extensive orgy in haber- 
dashery. From similar motives I did not invest 
in the lounge suit to which an Englishman is ad- 
dicted. I doubted whether it would fit the lounge 
we have at home—though, with stretching, it 
mightatthat. My choice finally fell on an English 
raincoat and a pair of those baggy knee breeches 
such as an Englishman wears when he goes 
to Scotland for the moor shooting, or to the 
National Gallery—or any other damp, misty, 
rheumatic place. 

I got the raincoat first. It was built to my 
measure; at least that was the understanding; 
but you give an English tailor an inch and he will 
take an ell. This particular tailor seemed to labor 
under the impression that I was going to use my 
raincoat for holding large public assemblies or 
social gatherings in—nothing that I could say 
convinced him that I desired it for individual use; 
so he modeled it on a generous spreading design, 
big at the bottom and sloping up toward the top 
like a pagoda. Equipped with guy ropes and a 
centerpole it would make a first-rate marquee for 
a garden party—in case of bad weather the re- 
freshments could beserved under it; but as a rain- 
coat I did not particularly fancy it. When I putit 
on I sort of reminded myself of a covered wagon. 





At the Sporting Tailor's 


OTHING daunted by this I looked up the 

address of a sporting tailor in a side street 

off Regent Street, whose genius was reputed to 

find an artistic outlet in knee breeches. Before 

visiting his shop I disclosed my purpose to my traveling 

companion, an individual in whose judgment and good 

taste I have ordinarily every confidence, and who has a 
way of coming directly to the meat of a subject. 

“What do you want with a pair of knee breeches? 
inquired this person crisply. 

““Why—er—for general sporting occasions,” I replied. 

“For instance, what occasions?” 

“For golfing,” I said, “and for riding, you know. And 
if I should go West next fall they would come in very 
handy for the shooting.” 

“To begin with,” said my companion, “you do not golf. 
The only extensive riding I have ever heard of your doing 
was on railroad trains. And if these knee breeches you 
contemplate buying are anything like the riding breeches 
I have seen here in London, and if you should wear them 

out West among the impulsive Western 
people, there would undoubtedly be a good 
deal of shooting; but I doubt whether you 
would enjoy it—they might hit you!” 

“Look here!"’ I said. “Every man in 
America who wears duck pants doesn’t run 
a poultry farm. And the presence of asailor 
hat in the summertime does not necessarily 
imply that the man under it owns a yacht. 
I cannot go back home to New York and 
face other and older members of the When- 
I-Was-in-London Club without some sarto- 
rial credentials to show for my trip. I am 
firmly committed to this undertaking. Do 
not seek to dissuade me, I beg of you. My 
mind is set on riding breeches and I shan’t 
be happy until I get them.” 

So saying I betook myself to the estab- 
lishment of this sporting tailor in the side 
street off Regent Street; and there, without 
much difficulty, I formed the acquaintance 
of a salesman of suave and urbane manners. 
With his assistance I picked out a distine- 
tive, not to say striking, pattern in an effect 
of plaids. The goods, he said, were made 

of the wool of a Scotch sheep in the natural colors. They 
must have some pretty fancy-looking sheep in Scotland! 

This done, the salesman turned me over to a cutter, who 
took me to a small room where incompleted garments were 
hanging all about like the quartered carcasses of animals 
in a butcher shop. The cutter was a person who dropped 
his h’s and then, catching himself, gathered them all up 
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again and put them back in his speech—in the wrong 
places. He surveyed me extensively with a square and a 
measuring line, meantime taking many notes, and told me 
to come back on the next day but one. 

On the day named and at the hour appointed I was back. 
He had the garments ready for me. As, with an air of 
pride, he elevated them for my inspection, they seemed 
commodious—-indeed, voluminous. I had told him, when 
making them, to take all the latitude he needed; but it 
looked now as though he had got it confused in his mind 
with longitude. Those breeches appeared to be constructed 
for cargo rather than speed. 

With some internal misgivings I lowered myself into 
them while he held them in position, and when I had 
descended as far as I could go without entirely immuring 
myself, he buttoned the dewdabs at the knees; then he 
went round behind me and cinched them in abruptly, so 
that of a sudden they became quite snug at the waistline; 
the only trouble was that the waistline had moved close up 
under my armpits, practically eliminating about a foot and 
a half of me that I had always theretofore regarded as 
indispensable to the general effect. 

Also, right in the middle of my back, up between my 
shoulderblades, there was a stiff, hard clump of something 
that bored into my spine uncomfortably. I could feel it 
quite plainly—lumpy and rough. 

“"Ow’s that, sir?” he cheerily asked me, over my 
shoulder; butit seemed to me there was a strained, nervous 
note in his voice. “A bit of all right 

“Well,” I said, standing on tiptoe in an effort to see over 
the top, “you've certainly behaved very generously toward 
me—I'll say that much. Midships there appears to be 
about four or five yards of material I 
do not actually need in my business, 
being, as it happens, neither a harem 
favorite nor a professional sackracer. 
And they come up so high I’m afraid 
people will think the gallant coast- 
guards have got me in their lifesaving 


eh, sir? 


device and are bringing me ashore 
through the surf.” 

“You'll be wanting them a bit loose, 
sir, you know,” he interjected, still 
snuggling close behind me. “All our 


gentlemen like them loose.” 


Futile Surgery 


" H, VERY well,” I said; “ perhaps 

these things are mere details. 
However I would be under deep obliga 
tions to you if you’d change ’em from 
barkentine to schooner rig, and lower 
away this gaff-topsail which now sticks 
up under my chin, so that I can luff 
and come up in the wind without cap 
sizing. And say, what is that hard 
lump between my shoulders?” 

“Nothing at all, sir,”” he said hastily; 
and now I knew he was flurried. “I 
can fix that, sir—-in a jiffy, sir.” 

““Anyhow, please come round here in front where I 
can converse more freely with you on the subject,” I said. 

I was becoming suspicious that all was not well with me 
back there where he was lingering. He came reluctantly, 
still half-embracing me with one arm. 

Petulantly I wrested my form free, and instantly those 
breeches seemed to leap outward in all directions away 
from me. I grabbed for them, and barely in time I got 
a grip on the yawning top hem. Peering down the cavelike 


Being Hunted With tos 
a Swivel Chair is What 


Makes the German Wild Boar Wild 





orifice that now confronted me I 
saw two spectral white columns, 
and recognized them as my own 
legs. In the same instant, also, 
I realized what that hard clump 
against my spine was, because 
when he took his hand away the 
He had beer 
with some 


clump was gone 
standing back the 
eight or nine inches of super 
fluous waistband bunched up in 
his fist. 

The situation was embarrass 
ing, and it would have been still 
more embarrassing had I elected 
to go forth wearing my breeches 
in their then state, because, to 
avoid talk, he would have had 
to go along too, walking imme- 
diately behind me and holding 
up the slack. And such a spec- 
tacle, with me filling the ton- 
neau and he back behind on 
the rumble, would have caused comment undoubtedly 

That pantsmaker was up astump! He looked reproac} 
fully at me, chidingly at the breeches and sternly at the 
tapemeasure 
pet snake—as though he felt convinced one of us was at 
fault, but could not be sure which one. 

“T’m afraid, sir,” he said, “that your figure is changing.” 

“T guess you're right,”’ I replied with gentle irony. “As 





Pheasant Shooting 


which he wore draped round his neck like a 


well as I can judge I’m not as tall as I was day before 





The French Lead All the Wortd in Whiskers 


yesterday by at least eighteen inches. And I’ve mislaid 
my diaphragm somewhere, haven't 1?” 
*“"Ave them off, ple ise, sir,”” he said resignedly. “T'll 
"ave to alter them to conform, sir. Come back tomorrow.” 
I had them off and he altered them to conform, and I 
went back on the morrow; in fact I went back so often 
ally quite attached to the 





that after a while I became 1 


place. | felt almost like a member of the firm. Betweet 


calls from me he worked on those breeches. He cut them 


up and he cut them down; he 


sheared the back away and 
shingled the front, and shifted 


the buttons to and fro. 


Still, even after all this, they 





those garments habitable 


were not what I should term an 


; unqualified success. When I 
- sat down in them they seemed 
to climb up on me so high, fore 
ee . and aft, that I felt as short 
. waisted as a crush hat in a 
il state of repose. And the only 
~ way I could get my hands 
into the hip pockets ol those 
%. breeches was to take the 
- breeches off first Finally I 
Ws, told him to send them, just as 
® they were, to my hotel ad 
P dress—and I paid the bill 
2 I brought them home with 
me. On the day after my ar- 
rival I took them to my regular 
tailor and laid the case before 
a him. I tried them on for him 
and asked him to tell. me, 
. as man to man, whether ar 


thing could be done to make 
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is the Last Word in the English Sporting Catendar 


He called his cutter into consultation and they went ove 
me carefully, meantime uttering those commiserating 
clucking sounds one tailor alw iys utters when exa 


another tailor’s handiwork. 





After this my tailor took a lump of chalk ar rted 
out a kind of Queen Rosamond’s maze of er ! q mr 
breeches and said | might leave the al 5 ‘ 
could save them he would operate At any rate he 
guaranteed to cut them away sufficiently to admit of 

breastbone coming out into the per 
once more 
In a week about he called me on 
telephone and broke the sad new 
me. My English riding pants would 
er ride me again | ming the 
shears he had made a fatal pand had 
irreparably damaged them in an « er 


tial locality. However, he said I need 
not worry, because it might have be« 
worst from what he had already « 

out of them he had garnered enoug! 
material tomake mea neat outing co 
and by scrimping he thought he might 


get a waistcoat to matcl 


Pike's Peak or Bust 


HAVE my English raincoat: it j 


till in a virgin state so far as wear 


ing it is concerned I may yet wear 
and I may not If I wear it and you 
meet me on the street and we ar 


strangers you should experience no 


great difficulty in recognizing me. J 
start in at almost any spot or the oute 
orbit and walk round and round as 


though you were circling a sideshow 


tent looking for a chance to craw! under 




















the canvas and see the curiosities for nothing: and after a 
while, if you keep on walking as directed, you w come 
to a person with a plain but substantial face, and that will 
be me in my new English raincoat 

Then again I may wear it to a fancy-dre ball some 
time In that case I shall stencil Pike’s Peak or Bust! on 
the sidebreadth and go as a prairie schooner If I can 
succeed in training a Missouri hound-dog to trail along 
immediately behind me the illusion will be perfect 

After these two experiences with the English ta rl 
gave up. Instead of trying to wear the apparel of the for 
eigner I set myself to the study of it. I would avoid { 
into the habit of makir g comp be ee f pe 
Institutions ind Americar i that ire re 
favorable to the American side of the argume 

To my way of thinking there is only one class of tour 
Americans to be encountered abroad worse t} 
who go into hysterical rapture over everything ti “ot 
mere because it is Eu ! ind that is the ! 
condemn offhand e« verything they see and nag tau wit! 
ever thing merely because it i ot America I imu 
say that in the matter of outer habiliments the Ameri 
man wins the decision on points nearly every wi 

In his evening garb, which genera fits hir it wi 
generally is not pre i as to trouseriey ind mat t t? 
I lishman makes an ex eedaing gO j pr | 
swallow-tailed i reated the | t i 
he for it: but or ther occasio the v Ar 
ican leads hin the world, for that r 

When a Fret ttires himself in | est 
he succeeds in merely looking effemi 
Germa! nder similar circumstances, bears a ided-it 
bulged-out, stuffed-up appearance 

I never saw a German in Gert ‘ 
too small for him ust as I never wadJday ene 0 
dental garb whose hat was not to r 
“u derb hat If a Germa nha 
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He Did Not Look as Though 
He Were Alive 


flare out at the bottom and a coat with angel sleeves—I 
think that is the correct technical term-—and if the front 
of his coat is spangled over with the largest-sized horn 
buttons obtainable he regards himself as being dressed to 
the minute. 

As for the women, I believe even the supercritical 
mantuamakers of Paris have begun to concede that, as a 
nation, the American women are the best-dressed women 
onearth. The French women have a way of arranging their 
hair and of wearing their hats and of draping their furs 
about their throats that is artistic beyond comparison. 
There may be a word in some folks’ dictionaries fitly to 
describe it—-there is no such word in mine; but when you 
have said that much you have said all there is to say. A 
French woman's feet are not shod well. French shoes, like 
all European shoes, are clumsy and awkward looking. 

English children are well dressed because they are simply 
and the children themselves, in contrast to the 
overdressed, overly aggressive youngsters so frequently 
encountered in America, are mannerly and self-effacing, 
and have sane, simple, childish tastes. Young English girls 
are fresh and natural, but frequently frumpy: and the 
English married woman is generally dressed in poor taste 
and appears to have a most limited wardrobe. Apparently 
the husband buys all he wants, and then, if there is any 
money left over, the wife gets it to spend on herself, 

Venturing ene morning into a London chapel I saw a 
dowdy little woman of this type kneeling in a pew, chanting 
the responses to the service. Her blouse gaped open all 
the way down her back and she was saying with much 
fervor, ‘ We have left undone those things which we ought 
to have done.”’ She had too, but she didn't know it, as she 
knelt there unconsciously supplying a personal illustration 
for the spoken line. 

The typical highborn English woman has pale blue eyes, 
a fine complexion and a clear-cut, rather expressionless 
face with a profile suggestive of the portraits seen on Eng- 
lish postage stamps of the early Victorian period; but in the 
arranging of the hair any French shopgirl could give her 
lessons, and any smart American woman could teach her 
a lot about the knack of wearing clothes with distinction. 
Without setting up as an authority on dress I would like 
to add that the men and women of the other European 
countries we visited did not dress at all. They merely 
wore garments to cover themselves. 


dressed; 


Foreign Clothes on Soldiers and Others 


N ENGLAND, that land of caste which is rigid enough 

to be cast iron, all men, with the exception of petty trades- 
people, dress to match the vocations they follow. In 
America no man stays put—he either goes forward to a 
circle above the one into which he was born or he slips 
back into a lower one; and so he dresses to suit himself or 
his wife or his tailor. But in England the professional man 
advertises his calling by his clothes. 

Extreme stage types are ordinary types in London. No 
Southern silver-tongued orator of the old-time, string-tied, 
slouch-hatted, long-haired variety ever clung more closely 
to his official makeup than the English barrister clings to 
his spats, his shad-bellied coat and his eyeglass dangling 
on a cord, At a glance one knows the medical man or the 
journalist, the military man in undress or the gentleman 
farmer; also, by the same easy method, one may know 
the workingman and the penny postman. The working- 
man has a cap on his head and a neckerchief about his 
throat, and the legs of his corduroy trousers are tied up 
below the knees with strings—else he is no workingman. 


When we were in London the postmen were threat- 
ening to goonstrike. From the papers I gathered that 
the points in dispute had to do with better hours and 
better pay; but if they had been striking against having 
to wear the kind of cap the British Government makes 
a postman wear, their cause would have had the cor- 
dial support and intense sympathy of every American 
in town. 

It remains for the English clerk to be the only Eng- 
lishman who seeks, by the clothes he wears in his hours 
of ease, to appear as something more than what he 
really is. Off duty he fairly dotes on the high hat of 
commerce. Frequently he sports it in connection with 
an exceedingly short and bobby sackcoat, and trousers 
that are four or five inches too short in the legs for him. 

The Parisian shopman harbors similar ambitions 
only he expresses them with more attention to detail. 
The noon hour arriving, the French shophand doffs his 
apron and his air of deference. He puts on a high hat 
and airock coat that have been on a peg behind the door 
al! the morning, gathers up his cane and his gloves; 
and, becoming on the instant a swagger and a swag- 
gering boulevardier, hesaunters to his favorite sidewalk 
café for a cordial glassful of a pink or green or purple 
drink. When his little hour of glory is over and done 
with he returns to his counter, sheds his grandeur and is 
once more your humble and ingratiating servitor. 

In residential London on a Sunday afternoon one 
beholds some weird and wonderful costumes. On a 
Sunday afternoon in a sub-suburb of a Kensington 

suburb I saw, passing through a drab, sad side street, a little 
Cockney man with the sketchy nose and unfinished fea- 
tures of his breed. He was presumably going to church, for 
he carried a large Testament under his arm. He wore, 
among other things, 2 pair of white spats, a long-tailed coat 
and a high hat. It was not a regular high hat, either, but 
one of those trick-performing hats which, on signal, will 
play dead and lie doggo or else sit up and beg. And he was 
riding a bicycle of an ancient vintage! 

The most impressively got-up civilians in England—or 
in the world, either, for that matter—are the assistant 
managers and the deputy cashiers of the big London hotels. 
Compared with them the lilies of the field are as lilies in the 
bulb. Their collars are higher, their ties are more resplend- 
ent, their frock coats more floppy as to the tail and more 
flappy as to the lapel, than it is possible to imagine until 
you have seen it all with your own wondering eyes. 

They are haughty creatures, too, austere and full of a 
starchy dignity: but when you come to pay your bill you 
find at least one of them lined up with the valet and the 
waiter, the manservant and the maidservant, the ox and 
the ass, hand out and palm open to get his tip. Having 
tipped him you depart feeling ennobled and uplifted—as 
though you had conferred a purse of gold on a marquis. 

With us it is the dress of the women that gives life and 
color to the shifting show of street life. In Europe it is the 
soldier—and in England the private soldier particularly. 
The German private soldier is too stiff, the French private 
soldier is too limber, and the Italian private soldier has been 
away from the dry-cleaner’s too long; but the British 
Tommy Atkins is a perfect piece of work—what with his 
dinky cap tilted over one eye, and his red tunic that fits him 
without blemish or wrinkle, and his 
snappy little swagger stick flirting the 
air. Asa picture ofa first-class fighting 
man I know of but one to match him, 
and he is a khaki-clad, service-hatted 
Yankee regular. Long may he wave! 

There may be something finer in the 
way of a military spectacle than the 
change of horseguards at Whitehall or 
the march of the footguards across the 
green in St. James’ Park ona fine, bright 
morning — but I do not know what it is. 
One day, passing Buckingham Palace, 

I came on a footguard on duty in one 
of the little sentry boxes just outside 
the walls. He did not look as though 
he were alive. He looked as though he 
had been stuffed and mounted by a 
most expert taxidermist. From under 
his bearskin shako and from 

over his brazen chin-strap his 

face stared out unwinking and = saypyys 
solemn and barren of thought. NS eaten 

a 


iT CANT 
TOUCH OUR 
WESTERN 

SCENERY 


I said to myself: “It is tak- 
ing a long chance, but I shall 
ascertain whether this party 
has any human emotions.”’ SoI halted 
directly in front of him and began star- 
ing fixedly at his midriff as though I 
saw a button unfastened there or a 
buckle disarranged. For a space of 
minutes I kept my gaze on him with- 
out cessation. 

Finally the situation grew painful; 
but it was not that British grenadier 
who grew embarrassed and fidgety — it 
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was the other party to the transaction. His gaze never 
shifted, his eyes never wavered—but I came away feeling 
all wriggly. 

In no outward regard whatsoever do the soldiers on the 
Continent compare with the soldiers of the British archi- 
pelago. When he is not on actual duty the German private 
is always going somewhere in a great hurry with something 
belonging to his superior officer— usually a riding horse or 
a specially heavy valise. On duty and off he wears that 
woodenness of expression—or, rather, that wooden lack of 
expression— which is found nowhere in such flower of per- 
fection as on the faces of German soldiers and German toys. 

The Germans prove they have a sense of humor by 
requiring their soldiers to march on parade with the goose 
step; and the French prove they have none at all by incas- 
ing the defenseless legs of their soldiers in those foolish 
red-flannel pants that are manufactured in such profusion 
up at the Panthéon. 


Fashion Notes for Soldiers 


N THE event of another war between the two nations I 

anticipate a frightful mortality among pants— especially 
if the French forces should be retreating. The German 
soldier is not a particularly good marksman as marksmen 
go, but he would have to be the worst shot in the world to 
miss a pair of French pants that were going away from him. 

Still, when all is said and done, there is something essen- 
tially Frenchy about those red pants. There is something 
in their length that instinctively suggests Toulon, some- 
thing in their breadth that makes you think of Toulouse. 
I realize that this joke, as it stands, is weak and imperfect. 
If there were only another French seaport called Toubagge 
I could round it out and improve it structurally. 

If the English private soldier is the trimmest, the 
Austrian officer is the most beautiful to look on. An 
Austrian officer is gaudier than the door-opener of a London 
eafé or the porter of a Paris hotel. He achieves effects in 
gaudiness that even the Italian officer cannot equal. 

The Italian officer is addicted to cock feathers and 
horsetails on his helmet—to bits of yellow and blue let into 
his clothes—to tufts of red and green hung on him in unex- 
pected and unaccountable spots. Either the design of 
bottled Italian chianti is modeled after the Italian officer 
or the Italian officer is modeled after the bottled chianti 
which, though, I am not prepared to say without further 
study of the subject. 

The Austrian officer is the walking sunset effect of cre- 
ation. For color schemes I know of nothing in Nature to 
equal him except the Grand Cajion of the Colorado. Circus 
parades are unknown in Austria—they are not missed 
either; after an Austrian officer a street parade would seem 
a colorless and commonplace thing. In his uniform he runs 
tostriking contrasts—canary yellow, with light blue facings; 
silvers and grays; bright greens with scarlet slashings 
and so on. 

His collar is the very highest of all high collars and the 
heaviest with embroidery; his cloak is the longest and 
the widest; his boots the most varnished; his sword-belt 
the broadest and theshiniest; and the medals on his bosom 
are the most numerous and the most glittering. Alf 
Ringling and John Philip Sousa would take one look at 

Continued on Page 56) 





There is Onty One Class of 
Tourist-Americans Worse Than 
the Class Who Go Into Hysterical 
Rapture Over Everything They See 
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ENSON CLARK, hat in hand, sat in the 
gilded lobby of the hotel, with its pic- 
torial pink-and-green frescoed walls, just 

outside the gayly musical tearoom, where 
dancers tangoed carefully between its tables. 


His lean face—still young in spite of those deep 
lines in it, as though he had been pulling up- 
stream for a long time—was bent eagerly for- 
ward, and his keen eyes, under their straight 
brows, watched the revolving entrance doors 
for the first glimpse of Cecelie’s light figure 
lilting in, in that graceful way she had, with 
her golden head held high. It was a girl's 
privilege to be late, of course, though he had 
traveled for two days to see her and should 
leave the following night. 

He had been waiting a long time, but so had 
others. 

It began to seem like a mysterious game, 
in which the people who were seated watched 
for those who did not appear, while the new- 
comers eagerly scanned the lines for those 
who were not there—only at far intervals two 
figures scored by matching, in joyful, subdued 
surprise, before hurrying off together. 

Benson was not a dweller in the big city 
only coming here on rare trips, like the present, 
from the mining town he happened to be in. 
All the sights and sounds—the environment, 
the people— had for the moment an agreeable 
foreignness that produced a vague exhilara- 
tion in addition to that absorbing prospect 
of meeting Cecelie, but with some vaguely 
depressing undercurrent, because as yet she 
had not come. 

He had forvorne to scan too closely the 
faces of the throng near him for fear of finding 
some hampering acquaintance—he had 
traveled enough to be apt to meet people he knew in any 
but now a large-busted, bare-throated lady, rising 
from the chair beside him, revealed just beyond a slender, 
prettily dressed young woman with a delicate profile 
about which there seemed to grow something pleasingly 
familiar. As his eyes rested on her she dropped her muff 
and, reaching for it, let fall a pair of gloves and a pocketbook. 
The next instant he was before her, stooping for them. 

“Allow me, Mrs. Varley! Perhaps you don’t remember 
me, Benson Clark.” 

“Oh, I do! I do!” cried Mrs. Varley. A pretty flush 
overspread her face as she reached out her hand impulsively 
to him. “To think that it is eight years since we met, when 
Ferd and I were on our wedding trip! And you were so 
good! How did you happen to recognize me?”’ 

“I didn’t quite—until you began dropping things!” he 
answered with a smile, seating himself beside her, still 
conscious, as he talked, of every person who passed or 
entered the revolving doors, with that dual perception that 
was one of his characteristics. ‘“‘That brought everything 
back!” 

“Wasn't itsilly!” said Mrs. Varley. Hereyesshone with 
delighted reminiscence as she began talking faster and 
faster. ‘‘And wasn’t Ferd cross! I think people on their 
wedding trip are too funny for anything—neither one 
knows what the other is going to get deeply injured at. I 
can see his face now as he was introducing you to me on the 
hotel steps, and all my letters blew away, and the comb 
fell out of my hair, and the cologne bottle dropped from 
my bag and smashed!” 

“You laughed,” said Benson admonishingly. 

“Yes; and that only made things worse. I think Ferd 
was morbidly afraid that people would think me childish 
and awkward—and he wanted me to seem perfect!”” Her 
eyes brimmed happily. “You were so lovely that day 
taking us to dinner and for the drive, and never forgetting 
me for a moment; and showing all the time that you knew 
Ferd was really fine, when he wasso miserable and grumpy, 
and couldn't say a word—not a bit like a honeymooner! 
Real things turn out so different from the way you dream 
them, don’t they? We've often laughed over that day 
since—but we've always loved to talk of you. I nearly 
called my youngest child Clark! Are you married?” 

“ No.” 

“Why not? You ought to be—a man like you!” 

He offered the official masculine answer: 

“T can’t get anybody to have me. It’s true! You have 
more than one child?” 

“Four!”’ She flashed a proud glance at him. “The 
youngest is two—so grown up! I haven’t any baby any 
more.” Her tone seemed to have a divine half-regret in it. 
She broke off: “ What have you been doing all this time?” 

“Working — mostly.” He hesitated slightly before 
going on; something in her clear eyes seemed to draw him 


scene 
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“I'm Counting a Lot on That Ride Back This Evening"’ 


to further speech. ‘‘ You spoke of real things being differ- 
ent from one’s dreams of them—don’t you think we ever 
‘dream’ true?” 

She shook her head. 

“No! Dreams turn out better, often; but, so far as the 
details go, always different. It’s strange how clever they 
are in eluding us! I always thought my husband would 
have a tenor voice—-and he’s Ferd! Oh, here he is row! 
Ferd, who do you think this is?” 

“T guess I won’t have to go very far to find out,” said 
Mr. Varley heartily. 

He had none of the graces of his wife; but in his large 
and slightly shabby aspect as a family man his kind smile, 
shining as through a dusty haze of business preoccupation, 
showed him to be the good fellow he was. Wealth was 
evidently one of the dreams that had not materialized. 

They all stood talking together, both men with a little 
tender, chivalrous attitude toward pretty Mrs. Varley in 
the midst of the more jovial manner. When the couple 
parted from Benson, after an eager invitation for a future 
meeting, he sat down once more and watched them as they 
went off together, with a sort of God-bless-you-my-children 
feeling, though Varley ranked him by half a dozen years. 

It made him somehow feel lonely. Just this big, sim- 
ple, commonplace happiness of theirs was what he had 
grown to long for more than anything else in the world, 
though the chances seemed less and less that he \/ould ever 
have it; the mere idea of linking Cecelie with it was like 
tethering a will-o’-the-wisp to one’s hearthstone. All 
through the pleasant conversation he had been conscious 
of a gradual sinking of the heart. 

The lobby was thinning out; people had drifted off. He 
realized now—what he had known from the first, with a 
foreboding to which he had refused to give heed—that she 
would not—after all her promises—come to meet him. 
The fact struck him hard. 

It was over four years since they had first met; they 
had spent a month in the same summer camp together. 
He had not really known that he had fallen in iove until he 
had gone home perhaps because the mere fact of being 
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with her had absorbed all power of thoug! 

She was a veritable gleam of a girl wher 
you left her everything else seemed dark and 
you could not tell in just what her charm lay 
She had that magnetic drawin 
is often independent of the will 


g power which 





of its possessor, 
and which, once felt by the victim, refuses to 
release its hold 

She was slender and not so tall as she looked 
her hair was golden; her eyes varied in color 
with her mood; she had a pearly skin, and 
a red mouth that wasas lovely when it droope 
as when it smiled. 

They swam and fished, and had played 
tennis, danced and driven together. She was 
what is called a good sport. They had 
tramped in the rain, and they had read lying 
out under the trees in the sun; she broke he 
engagements with every one else for him. She 
had the courage of her delightfully audacious 
you never could tell what she might 
say or do! 


moods 
and she had also the most irra 
tional timidities, out of which she could not 
be argued. She had a physical elusiveness 
that partook of her quality of light. 

As soon as Benson reached home he had 
written to her, asking her to marry him. She 
had replied very sweetly, pleading for time 


to decide. He had kissed the letter raptur 
ously, with a fatuous vision of the happiness 
to be his. 

It had been a stern chase ever since she 


had never come to any decision—except tha 
he had better give up caring for her, though 
she would miss him terribly if he did. They 
Heavens! What hours 
he had spent writing to her from his bare room in the hotel 
in the Far Western town! 
her replies were delayed! 


had corresponded voluminously. 
What anguished days when 


He had been on once or twice a year to see her, flying 
visits looked forward to passionately for months— only to 
fail of all satisfaction but that of letting his hungry eyes 
rest on her in the intervals of her many engagements, and 
leaving her surrounded by a host of men, with the anguished 
thought that if he could only stay he might win her She 
wrote him candidly of all she was doing—scant comfort 
in that! 

There was the letter in which she thought it right to tell 
him that she had fallen in love with a young officer, home 
on leave. Benson would always remember the night after 
he received that letter—he had walked and walked, out of 
the town and along the railroad track that stretched lone 


somely across the prairie—walked until the gray daw: 


drove him back, his face drawn and his eyes burnt out as if 
from the heat of the fires of hell. It was two weeks before 
he heard from her again; then she said, thank goodness 
the officer was gone: and she hated every man but Benso 


Then there was that time he would always remember by 


what he had missed— it was just after his last visit— when 
she had been too unkind, and in one of her audacious flight 
she had journeyed thirty-six hours by train to the tow: 


where he then lived to tell him how dreadfully sorry she wa 


and take the return train that left in an hour. And the 
in a panic of maiden timidity when she alighted at the sta 
tion, she had taken that return train without seeing him 
She had written and confessed it all. And she had been 
80 near! 

After that had come the period when she not o1 ly bated 
men but Benson among them, and had left the world 
work among the little children in a settlement for two « 
three months—and was quite happy because, for once, she 
was some good in the world— or would have been | 
it were not for a strange feeling at times that there wa 
something wrong about her; she could not seem to rm 


love any one not even him!—and so would have to miss 
what luckier women had. Then she had come ba 
society gayer than ever. 


And ones 


he had captured her masterfully in his arms and kissed he 


he reddened now as he remembered that 


She had stood quite still, with an icy disdair 
the fire from his blood 

‘Well, I never! If here isn't my little Benni« iv 

4 clear voice, with a strong English accent, brought hin 


instantly to his feet as a tall lady, passing wit 


4 ve 
mustached gentleman, held out herhand. Shehadb 
auburn hair, eyes of intense blue, with arti ul shad 
below them, and a high color so natural that it floode ner 
face as she spoke. Her clinging green silk gown, ado 
with dabs of fur, revealed an angular yet graceful t! ws 

he wore a small straw hat, trimmed with pink rosebud 
rold braid and a mauve feather, on her vivid hair 


Mrs. Batsford-Wring! 
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“Well, we do meet, don’t we? It was the Rawkies last. 


! haven't a moment now; but come and see us—we’'re 
visitin’ friends at the Ayreslea. Do now!” 

‘I'd like to; but I leave tomorrow night,” 
called after her as she hurried on. 
but Cecelie! 

Benson had hurried, on his arrival the evening before, to 
the big house where she lived with her father. After her 
last letter he had. telegraphed her that he was coming. 
Heaven only knews with what dreams he always came! 
She was lovelier than ever as she lilted across the floor to 
greet him, with her golden head thrown back and her 
laughing eyes raised to his. She seemed very glad to 
see him. 

The room was filled with a family party. He had talked 
to her iron-visaged banker father, to large and smiling Aunt 
Ida, thin and joking Uncle Henry, and fragile old Cousin 
Bella, who seemed held together with such difficulty that 
she might dissolve at any minute. 

Aiter his first blank dismay he had been patiently sure 
of areward. It came as he was leaving—Cecelie had asked 
him to meet her at the Venetia at half past four the next 
day, and they would have their afternoon uninterrupted. 
And, after all, she had not come! Oh, she never kept her 
she fooled you every time! What would have 
alienated in another was only a deeper allure in her; she 
drew like a magnet, whatever she did. Why must she 
always fly from him when he was near? 

He had an incredibly insistent vision of following after 
her down a long, dark street of years, when, as fast as she 
fled, he gradually gained and gained until his arms closed 
tight round her; and instead of standing icily still in that 
embrace she leaned to him, with her warm lips upraised to 
his. Different, indeed, from the reality! 

in the intense bitterness that surged over him now exist- 
ence seemed nauseating; this state of things was sapping 
at the very roots of life. What a spineless thing he had 
become! He swore to himself in an access of cold fury that, 
one way or another, this time the thing should end. 

There she was now—coming down the corridor, with a 
slight, pale giri and two men, one dark, supercilious and 
foreign, the other a tall boy, leaning over her entranced. 
As Benson jumped up she detached herself from the group 
and ran forward to meet him, her light figure, under its 
long fur stole, arrayed in something blue and shimmery 
that puffed out above and narrowed down close round her 
slender ankles, the blue feather in her little hat tilting as 
she stepped. 

“Ah, Cecelie!” 

As she stretched out both hands sheer delight filled him; 
her lovely face broke into an irresistible smile when her eye 
met his, as one who owns herself caught, and confesses and 
defies and pleads all at once. When she looked like that 
you could not help smiling too. 

“You don’t know how awfully attractive and gloomy 
you looked sitting there, with your head on your hand 
I actually didn’t reeognize you!"’ She stopped short and 
‘tared at him blankly. ‘“ You don’t mean to say you've 
been waiting for me here all the afternoon?” 

“Oh, I've been strolling round part of the time,”’ he 
replied with a startled glance at the clock. “I'd no idea it 
was so late; but everything's all right, now you've come.” 

“Oh, but I haven't!” she mourned. “I'm with a party. 
It was an old engagement. When I found I couldn't meet 
I felt dreadfully about it.” 


Benson 
Everybody was kind 


promises 


you I telephoned you. 


“All right; we'll let it go at that,” 
said Benson gayly. “ Leave your friends 
now and come with me!” 

Her eyes sparkled. 

“Very well—I will! Oh, no—I 
can’t!” She looked genuinely distressed. 
“There's a girl I can’t leave—what a 
shame! I'll tell you—you come with 
us; it was one of the things I tried to 
telephone you about. We are to dine 
and go to the theater!"’ Her lips took 
on their coaxing smile; her eyes plunged 
into his. “Do! You shall sit by me all 
the time—I promise you.” 

His face changed. “No.” 

“Oh, dear! You make me so un- 
happy!” She gazed at him in tender 
concern, with that provocative effect of 
sweetly giving that meant—as he knew 
so well—instant withdrawal if one pre- 
sumed onit. “‘Why do you take every- 
thing so seriously?’’ Her voice dropped 
to a pleading tone. “Why won't you 
be good and come with us?” 

“‘ Because I'm tired of only seeing you 
with a ruck of other people. Will you 
be home tomorrow morning?” 

Her eyes grew suddenly misty. 

“Why, yes!" She added hastily: “I 
have to go out at eleven.” 

Benson smiled, a peculiar smile that 
gave an oddly sweet expression to his 
worn face and a keener glance to his 
eyes. “This time I'll be there before 
you go out,” he said significantly. 


au 

T WAS, in fact, hardly half past ten 

when Cecelie came slowly lilting down 
the brownstone steps of the house, dressed in sober gray, 
with big gray furs, and a little gray hat pulled down closely 
over her lovely golden head. She looked thoughtfully up 
and down the street—the air was cold, the pale blue sky 
full of white and wandering clouds that had come over from 
the countryside across the river. Down the block some 
little children were roller-skating with gay cries, and no one 
else in sight, as she casually assured herself. As she gazed 
a limousine waiting opposite whirled round, stopped, and 
Benson jumped out, lifting his hat as he came toward her. 

“Good morning! I told you you couldn’t escape me 
this time.” 

“Oh, but I was coming back—honestly! I was, indeed. 
I was only going up to the sewing school,”’ she protested 
hastily. “I left word for you to wait for me. I = 

She stopped short suddenly and began to laugh, her 
eye resting on him with involuntary approval. He looked 
extremely well groomed and was dressed with particular 
nicety. His lavender tie harmonized with his brown suit 
and big overcoat, and the soft hat was brown of a slightly 
lighter shade; his gloves were of the freshest. His face, 
usually pale, had a color in it, and his laughing eyes seemed 
peculiarly bright. A new exhilaration breathed from him. 

“But I'll go back to the house now. Come on in!” 

“No; that’s not necessary. I'll take you on to your 
sewing school —-or whatever it is. Let me help you in.” 
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He gave the directions 
to the chauffeur, stepping 
in after her hastily and 
closing the door. As he 
sat down beside her a 
certain tenseness in him 
seemed to relax; he gave 
a quick sigh of relief. 

““Where did you get the 
limousine?’’ she ques- 
tioned. 

“Hired it. Oh, I nearly 
forgot!’’ He reached 
down under the seat and 
brought up a great bunch 
of violets. “Please put 
them on at once. Here's 
the pin.” 

“IT thought I smelled 
something very sweet,”’ 
she said gratefully, bury- 
ing her flowerlike face in 
them. “Confess! Didn't 
you regret not coming 
with me last night?” 

‘‘Infinitely!’’ His 
bright gaze rested on her. 
“TI went to see some nice 
people I’d met in the 
afternoon— they're very 
happy and have four chil- 
dren; you wouldn't be 
interested to hear of them. 
But I couldn’tstay. Then 
a man I knew found me 
and I didn’t get rid of him 
until he intoxi- 
cated. I was wild for you! 
But I shouldn’t have 
fitted in with your party. I'd have knifed your dark friend 
and just naturally choked that slobbering youth. The 
young girl wouldn’t have enjoyed herself. What's the 
matter?” 

“Oh, Benson, I wish you wouldn't care forme so much!” 
said Cecelie. Her eyes were full of tears. She put out her 
slim, gray-gloved hand and laid it on his coatsleeve lightly 
for an instant. “If you knew how I'd thought about 
you! I ~ 

“Haven't you cared sometimes too—-a little?’ 

“Yes lots! When you're away you seem so 
near to me; I fancy each time before I see you that it’s 
going to be And then it isn’t! I only want to get 
away! I've tried and tried to make myself love you, but 
there’s some dreadful twist in me. I cry sometimes because 
you're so good to me—honest I do! I couldn't bear you 
not to care for me any more!"’ Her golden eyelashes 
drooped; her breath caught. “I’ve thought sometimes 
I'd get married and trust to the love coming afterward— 
but I know I'd go crazy if I felt that I couldn't get free! 
There was something left out of my composition when the 
Lord made me—I just can’t care for any one.” 

She buried her tearful face against the violets,as if for 
comfort from their soft and fragrant depths. 

“T wouldn't feel that way about it,”’ said Benson. 

Something in his voice made her look up suddenly; 
gaze took in the outer scene and her voice changed. 

“Why, Benson! We've gone ever so far beyond Fifty- 
first Street! This is One Hundred and Fourth.” 

“Yes; I believe it is,’ he answered, his eyes following 
her. “That's all right, though.” 

“*All right!” What do you mean?’ 

“Why ”’—he fumbled for words under her direct and 
indignant gaze—“why, it’s this way, Cecelie - For 
heaven’s sake, don’t look at me like that! Don’t get any 
foolishness into your head! I’m not running away with 
you. But you never will give me a chance to see you alone 
and speak for myself; so this time I've taken it. You're 
going to spend this day with me.” He put up his hand 
detainingly as she made a movement forward. “There's 
no use in your talking to the chauffeur—he’s fixed. I've 
got it all planned out—I'm going to take you up into the 
country to Paley’s. I telegraphed Mrs. Paley from the 
hotel this morning. I hear there's almost nobody there— 
this time in the week. We'll have a walk in the woods 
afterward and there'll be the long ride home. It’s my last 
throw!. You'll either consent to marry me this evening, 
dear—oh, in your father’s house!—and go back with me 
tomorrow morning, or I drop out, so far as you are con- 
cerned. There'll be no more of me ever.” 

“You want me to marry you tonight?” 

“That’s what I said!” 

She laughed. 

“It does sound funny, doesn’t it?” he answered with a 
responsive smile. “Hello!” 

The car had slightly slackened its pace in avoiding a con- 
struction wagon that took up all the road. Swift as light- 
ning Cecelie’s hand was on the catch of the door—in another 
instant Benson’s arms were round her, dragging her back, 
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while she fought him wildly. Then there was a moment's 
fierce and silent struggle until he held both her hands in his 
capable grip, and gently forced her down on the seat. 

“Don’t do that again!’ he ordered sternly. “‘ You little 
wildeat! Do you want to kill yourself?” 

“You're not behaving like a gentleman!” she flared at 
him furiously. 

“ All right; let it go at that.” 

“You're making me hate you—really! 

“Very well, only don’t try jumping out again. 
work! You can’t catch me off my guard.” 
changed irritably. ‘For sake! 
once have what I want— when it’s so little 
this fuss about it? You know you'd go off for 
a motor ride with any one else without turning 
a hair!” 

Her face contracted, she moved herself dis- 
dainfully as far away from him as possible into 
the blue-cushioned corner, her gray furs half 
round her. Her hair looked very golden, her 
skin very pearly, her lips very red—but there 
was a stony look in the gray eyes that gazed 
past him. her. 

They were whirling along now over the post- 
road under the wintry sky, away beyond the 
confines of the city, with woods or fields or scat- 


It won't 
His voice 
Can’t I for 
without all 


heaven's 


Benson's eyes were fixed on 





tered houses on each side, and an occasional 
gateway leading into one of the big country 
They rode on and on and on— insilence. 

Never had her magnetic charm been greater; 
yet, with the quick perception of a lover, 
Benson was conscious that in this apparent 
success of his temporary capture of her he had 
lost something—a slight instinctive leaning 
toward him, which he had always felt uner- 
ringly under all her caprices, had changed, with 
the merest hint of compulsion, into a steely 
resistance that might turn at any 
into downright dislike. 

He grimly foresaw only failure at the end of 
his day; yet his exhilaration remained. Who 
that says he has no hope really has none? We 
get ahead in life by counting the milestones to 
He wondered how 
much her pretty shoes cost, with a tender sense 


places. 


moment 


the hopes we never reach! 
of possession; lor the time being she was his 
anyhow. 

Suddenly Cecelie hid her face in her arm 
she shook from head to foot. 

“What's the matter?” he asked, bending 
over in quick distress. “Cecelie—you're not 
feeling so badly as that, dear? Cecelie!”’ 

“Don’t!” she said in a strangled voice, and 
suddenly raised her face. She wasshaking with 
laughter. “It’s all 
so perfectly ridiculous! You sit looking at me, 
with your eyes getting bigger and bigger, like 
anowl’s. It’s anything but se-se-ductive! Oh, 
dear!"’ Her voice rose piercingly in peal after 
peal, with a caught breath in between. 

“Stop!” 


“Oh, dear!"’ she gasped. 


said Benson peremptorily as her 
voice became a hysterical shriek. “Stop! 
Stop! Stop! The people in the two cars that 
just passed us are looking back — one is turning 
round! We'll have the police after us. Stop, 
Cecelie! Stop, I say!” 

“T can’t! I can’t!” 

“Yes, youcan. You hearme? You must!” 

“T can't! I can’t!” 

“You must!" The contagion of a smile 
spread to his own face, but the control in his 
voice reached her. “There, there! You're 
letting up a little. Lie back in the cushions 
and rest. What a care you are to 
me!” 

“Yes; I hope you realize that!"’ she said 
defiantly. “I don’t see what you brought me 
out for if you're only going to sit and stare at 
me!” 

“Oh, we've got plenty of time to talk. For 
one thing, I was wondering how much your 
clothes cost--I see you'll be an awful bill of 
expense tome! But I fancy I can stand it 
I’ve been saving up for four years.”” His voice 
changed. “Another thing I was thinking of: You remem- 
ber that Last Ride, by Browning, you used to read to me in 
Maine? I’m not much on poetry, you know, but I liked 
that. I was imagining now how we might go on like this 
forever—in a limousine! That’s modernizing it with a 
vengeance, isn’t it? I'm counting a lot on that ride back 
this evening. Suppose the world did end tonight?” 

“Benson, don’t!”’ she said plaintively. “I’m beginning 
to feel queer.”” She put out her hand with an appealing 
little gesture. Her red lips quivered; her lovely eyes 
sought his. 

“Benson! Benson, I’m tired! If you love me take me 
home. You don’t know how nice I'll be to you; honest, I 
will! 


Heavens! 


Please do.” 
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He looked at her searchingly—her eyes shift her 
eyelids fell. He smiled and slowly shook his head 
“Sorry; but I can’t.” 
She flushed hotly and drew quickly over into her corner. 
“Then take the consequen¢ 
face from him. 


es!"’ she said, and turned her 


ii 
ALEY’S was ninety miles from town. In summer it 
was a charming place—all a green latticework of dining 
balconies overlooking the woodland and the inlet; but in 
the frozen winter it had a somewhat chilly and meretricious 
alr 


The small room, however 


like a lady in low-necked muslin standing on the ice 
empty as Benson had hoped 





“Oh! Oh, You Must Believe Me Now!"’ 


it would be—was warm with crimson rugs and a leaping 
fire; the cloth on the little table set for two seemed da 
zlingly white, the silver and glass on the oake: 
unusually glittering. There was an atmosphere of warmt} 
and hominess about the place; Mrs. Paley herself, rosy- 
cheeked and white-aproned, came forward to welcome 
them, and led Cecelie away to take off her wraps. 

The little meal, when it was served, was charming, the 
waiter assiduous— his eyes popping out intermittently like 
rabbits from behind a bush. The only drawback was that 
Cecelie, lovelier than ever in the glow of the fire, sat with 
one elbow on the table, her head turned away, looking out 
the window at the frozen inlet ard the tall lightning 
scarred tree in the distance— in the far top of which dangled 
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Mrs. Batsford-Wring hospitably. 











very late finishin’ your lunche 
you?—but a cup of tea is refre 
time. Now don’t look at our watch, Ber 
I off when we've so n h to tal r y 
a with us, Miss Sherwood? 
Indeed I will!” said Cecelie ga 
In the slight bustle that ensued in getting 
et and the preparation of the tea things, Be 
furtive chance to press the hand by | side 
clinging touch, light as it was, that seemed to 
understand how much I \ t to get off to wa 
There was no response, however. Her eve 
met his had an elfish, mocking light in then Hi 
dened for an instant and then turned pale, set 
ically in its line f habitual patience 
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something that the waiter explained was a h-hawh 
deserted nest—and refused, in spite of Bens te 
tion, to even taste anything 

“But don’t let that make any difference to you,” sh 
urged amiably. “Eat all you want 

“Oh, Iv he replied coolly, yet wit! a chagrin it 
impossible not to feel. 

He had looked forward to that little meal alone with he 
had been boy ishly desirous that everything should be 
the best, and that it should please her. He was a } 4 
man; but it is hard to eat enjoyingly through a | f 
with a speechless vis-A-vis who will not so much a " 
glass of water with you. The waiter’s assiduity becan 

more and more agitated: he bent wer al 
lower with each dish, until he see ed almo 
to be proffering it on bended knee to the beau 
tiful lady, who always refused 

There were voluble half-heard eTsa 
tions in the kitchen. Mrs. Palev herse uy 
pe ared agall dee} ly solicitous Wa there 
anything the young lady would like? It couk 
he cooked ina moment. Cecelie’s golden lash 
lifted her eye responded eet we a 
her voice 

Thank you so much; but I rea don't 
want anything.’ 

Benson could hardly help for si ng at 
the effect she produced; but he | hed hi 
dessert away from him untasted at la 

1 would like to shake you ‘ ate 
soberly. 

“Well, I never!" said a clear voice, with a 
English accent. Well, we do meet, dk wie 

Benson turned and sprang to his feet Fron 
the side door the auburn-haired Mrs. I itsiord 
Wring was approaching She wore the fur 
green silk and yellow straw hat, wit! tor 
ing coat over her arm, and was followed | 
the gentleman of the night before, tal! ar 
robustly bony, with a big mustache ghtly 
streaked with gray, well-cut feature a 
military bearing. 

“What a surprise!" said Be shakin 
hands. 

“This ij m) brother, ( aptain Hawk! 
back from Inja,"’ announced Mrs, Batsford 
Wring. “Oh, I've told him about me litth 
Bennie! The motor broke down with wu we 
left itin the road with the chauffeur, and cams 
over here for some tea before taking the tr 
to town.” 

“Miss Sherwood, this is my fri Mr 
Batsford-Wring, who nearly ived n 
once—when | was ill at Bade rm 
my undying gratitude—and her |} 
Captain Hawkly,”’ said Bensor mal 
“* Miss Sherwood is the daughter of Mr. N 
Sherwood, of whom you may have hs 

“How d’yedo? Some people are ) 
lar about -whom they meet whe tl 
travelin’—but I'm nawt iid Mrs, Bat d 
Wring pleasantly, with a stare at Cecelie, wh 
was deeply observing in her turn, w the 
captain's glance fell on her, with the iy ntly 
resulting gleam Bennie’s not tellin’, thous 
of the time he pulled me out of the i 
by my leg—in the Dakotah blizza "hat 
was a night 2 

“I should say so! And how is Mr. Ba rd 
Wring?”’ asked Benson, smiling 

“He came a cropper in the hunt field 
tweivemonth ago— and the best thing for eve 
one too!”’ said his widow calm! I rBa 
He always was a fhithy brute ] Ike 
him. And you Are you not mar ) 
self 

No, indeed said Benson, wi 
untary look at Cecelie, who, slim i grace 
as a willow wand, was talking to th i 
captain, 
Shall we have some tea together t 
} ‘ 
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S SOON as | was fairly settled in 
Paris,’’ said my friend from 
Chicago, “I decided to have a 

telephone put in my apartment, and of 
ourse I was in a foolish American hurry 
about it. 

“Tt knew, of course, I should have to 
buy the instrument, for the French Gov- 
ernment does not furnish that. I went to 
the msnufacturer who had been recom- 
mended to me, picked out an instrument 
that seemed suitable for residence use, 
paid one hundred and fifty-five 
franes for it. Then I went back to my 
office, called up Central and expressed a 
instrument installed. 
It took Central some time to find out 
that I must call up a certain bureau for 
that purpose. I called up the certain 
bureau and was presently informed that 
I must call up another certain bureau. 


and 


desire to have the 








a his application and a like sum each three 
months thereafter. If he wishes to send 
a telegram over his phone or to talk to 
any one in any place where there is a toll 
charge he must make a deposit with the 
government. There is no fixed limit for 
this deposit, but it is supposed to cover 
about one month’s charges. If a man 
deposits ten dollars and uses a long- 
distance ’phone frequently, so that it 
seems his month's bill will run to twenty 
dollars, he is notified to double his deposit. 
And whatever amount he deposits, if the 
charges come near exhausting it he will 
be notified to increase his margin. 

To one who knows how a greedy pri- 
vate corporation in the United States will 
install a nickel-in-the-slot telephone for 
anybody anywhere, and let the sub- 
scriber telephone and telegraph all over 








The second certain bureau told me it 
would be necessary to make a written 
application on a forn: prescribed by the government, and 
the required blanks were to be had only at No. 24 Rue 
Bertrand. 

“Rue Bertrand, I found, was on the other side of the 
river, some three miles from my office. I took a taxi over 
there and in due time was handed an official blank, which 
I carefully filled out; but the bureau could not receive the 
application until a twenty-five-centime stamp was affixed 
to it 

‘Very weil,’ said I, 
Stick on the stamp.’ 

“Then I learned that this was a government bureau for 
the receipt of telephone applications, not a government 
bureau for the sale of stamps. The nearest bureau where a 
tamp could be procured was the better part of a mile 
.way. Another taxi carried me there. I climbed the 
tairs to a dark office that looked more like a fence for 
tolen goods than a government bureau and bought my 
iamp.- I felt I had the thing as good as done then and 
hurried back to Rue Bertrand; but there I was informed 
that my application could not be aecepted until I brought 
a written authorization, also on a prescribed form, from my 
landlord to have the telephone installed on his premises.” 


‘there is twenty-five centimes. 


Difficulties in Getting Telephone Service 


“TT IS true I need not have been in such a hurry, for after 
the application was completed in due form six days 
elapsed before the instrument was installed. I had paid a 
hundred and fifty-five francs for it. I had also paid one 
hundred francs cash in advance for the first three months’ 
service. But then I could not use my telephone to talk 
outside of Paris until I deposited with the government 
sufficient cash in advance to cover all probable 
toll charges fora month; nor could I transmit a 
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the telephone system; 2. To furnish communication be- 
tween a person who is a subscriber and one who is not by 
notifying the latter to be at a certain telephone at a certain 
hour, when a message will be given to him. 

Under conditions for Paris it says the charge for a tel- 
ephone connected by direct wire is four hundred francs, or 
eighty dollars a year, payable quarterly in advance; that 
the administration will furnish the batteries, but the sub- 
scriber must furnish the instrument; that if it is necessary 
to run a special wire to your instrument the charge will be 
sixty centimes a meter—twelve cents for a little over a 
yard-—if the line is underground, and half that if it is 
aérial; that the proper blanks may be had by applying at 
No. 24 Rue Bertrand. At Rue Bertrand I was handed 
three blanks—first, the application for the telephone ser- 
vice; second, an authorization by the landlord to have the 
telephone installed; third, an application to have the sub- 
scriber’s name entered in the telephone directory. 

To begin with, then, the person who wishes a telephone 
in Paris must buy his own instrument from a manufac- 
turer whose output has been approved by the govern- 
ment. There are a number of such manufacturers; but a 
German newspaper correspondent who thought highly of 
the telephones of the Fatherland brought a German instru- 
ment to Paris, only to find that the government would not 
install it; and an American had the same experience with 
an American instrument. The approved instruments cost 
all the way from twenty to fifty dollars, but the cheaper 
ones are not recommended for more than local use by 
anybody except the manufacturers, and not very heartily 
by them. 

The subscriber who wishes direct service in Paris must 
pay twenty dollars for the first quarter’s rental on filing 


the country before it sees a penny of his 
money, it is odd to find that the French 
Government will not under any circum 
stances trust a telephone subscriber for a solitary sou. 
You must pay for everything you want some time before 
you get it. What with the cost of the instrument, the quar- 
ter’s rental paid in advance, and the deposit for tolls and 
telegrams, the ordinary residential telephone user must put 
up from fifty to sixty dollars cash in advance before he can 
begin telephoning—and two hundred and fifty frances is 
quite a bit of money to the average Parisian. 


Hotel Rooms Without Telephones 


T IS hardly necessary to add that, though telephones in 

France have been in the hands of the government for 
more than twenty years, they are less used in that country 
than in any other with which it can fairly be compared. 
In proportion to population, there are ten times as many 
instruments in the United States as in France. Chicago 
has just short of twelve telephones for each hundred 
inhabitants; Paris has just short of three. 

It is not necessary to look up statistics, however, to get 
the fact. You see it everywhere. My Paris hotel con- 
tained five hundred bedrooms. One person manned its 
telephone switchboard and was by no means busy, either. 
I discovered that he had a neat little ledger in which he 
kept an entry of every call to a guest in the house, a tele- 
phone call being an event worthy of record. Of course 
there were no phones in the bedrooms. One was courte- 
ously conducted down a long corridor, round the corner 
and down another corridor to the booth if one wished to 
telephone, or if one’s rash American friends trusted their 
communications to that medium. 

The normal charge in Paris is eighty dollars a year, 
whether for office or residence use. Incidentally the sub- 
scriber must agree to take and pay for the serv- 
ice for at least one year. Outside of Paris and 





telegram over the telephone without making a 
deposit to cover telegraph charges. I expected 
to use my "phone both for long-distance talks 
and for transmitting telegrams to the telegraph 
otfice; so I made a deposit, explaining that I 
vished it to cover both telephone tolls and 
telegrams. 

“A little later I tried to call up London. Cen- 
tral, after the usual investigation, said I could 
not talk to London over that telephone because 
I had made no deposit to cover toll charges. I 
insisted that I had made a deposit to cover both 
toll charges and telegrams. There was another 
investigation and Central replied that my de- 
posit was entered on the record as applying only 
to telegrams: so I must have it changed before 
telephone tolls could be charged against it.’’ 

I repeated this experience to a Parisian ac- 
quaintance who assured me that my Chicago 
friend exaggerated the difficulties of getting and 
using a telephone in France; so I stepped into 
the telegraph and telephdne bureau in the base- 
ment of the Bourse and asked what was neces- 
sury to be done in order to have a telephone 
installed. I was handed a sheet of instructions. 

The sheet begins by stating that the object 








phones is: 1. To furnish direct commun- 
ication between persons who are subscribers to 
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that vicinity the charge is twenty dollars for 
the first year, sixteen dollars for the second 
year, twelve dollars for the third year, and eight 
dollars thereafter, which is certainly cheap, 
though the government runs the wires gratis 
only within a radius of a little over a mile from 
the exchange. But, however cheap it is, the 
telephone, comparatively speaking, is not used. 
As to service in Paris, there is universal agree- 
ment that it has been notably improved within 
a year, until it is now probably about as good 
as the London service. Some years ago exas- 
perated subscribers got up a league of telephone 
users, for offensive and defensive purposes. The 
league patriotically harried the government on 
every occasion, but without producing much 
impression until—about two years ago—the 
principal exchange burned down, to the pro- 
found satisfaction of the telephoning public. 
Taking that fair opportunity the government 
began measurably modernizing the system. 
One very new improvement is the introduc- 
tion of exchange names. With their passion for 
being logical, the French designated their tele- 
phones entirely by numbers. For example, a 
given telephone, instead of being Main 321, 
would be 321.33. It was very logical 
the numbers grew big, very awkward. 
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As to long-distance service, every one I inquired of said 
it was bad southward—say, to Rome— but pretty good to 
Berlin. Above all other institutions, no doubt, stock 
exchanges demand fast communication, for two or three 
minutes’ difference in time may mean a very large differ- 
ence in money. The booths in the basement of the Bourse 
are, therefore, fitted up with instruments which are 
especially efficacious for long-distance conversations, and 
there the best service is to be had; in fact, it is quite com- 
mon all round that neighborhood for telephone users who 
are really in a hurry for a long-distance talk to run over to 
the Bourse booths instead of trusting to their office instru- 
ments. I asked the courteous official in charge of these 
booths how long it would take me to get Berlin. 

“Impossible to say,” he replied with the utmost good 
nature. “It might be ten minutes or it might be two 
hours!” 

To be sure, this was in the middle of the day; but one 
may sometimes want a prompt telephone connection even 
at a busy period, and I found that, in fact, it might be 
three hours before one got Berlin. It is true, also, that by 
paying a triple rate you can get a much more dependable 
service, and the brokerage business usually goes at the 
triple rate. The ordinary rate is a dollar and a quarter for 
three minutes; the triple rate is three dollars. The ordi- 
nary rate is fairly cheap; the triple rate is fairly dear. 

There is little use, however, in considering telephone 
rates apart from theservice. Toa person whoreally wants to 
telephone, a bad service is dear at any price. I may as well 
take this occasion to say that I have a bushel of statistics 
on telephone and telegraph rates the world over. Some of 
them were prepared by advocates of government owner- 
ship; others were prepared by opponents. 
each set of statistics absolutely proves 


Consequently 


the case of its sponsors. 
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the telephones it was small. He 
thought, in fact, the service was 
self-supporting. 

In all 
the same situation obtains, and 
often there is no exact allotment 
of expenses as tele- 
phones and telegraphs, and both 
together and mail proper; 
you wish to prove that in a 
given country state-owned tele- 
phones are more efficient than 
those of the United States, all 
you need do is to leave out the 
joint telephone-telegraph em- 
ployees, thereby demonstrating 
that each telephone employee 
handles a great many messages. 
On the other hand, if you wish 
to prove that state ownership is 
very wasteful you must include 
the joint telephone-telegraph 
employees. 

In this country especially 
there are all kinds of telephone 
rates. I personally happen to 
pay fifteen dollars a year for a 
telephone with unlimited service and no toll charges for 
messages within the county, which roughly means thirty 
miles east and west by twenty north and south. The instru- 
ment and wiring are good enough to talk with satisfaction to 
Chicago and Detroit—say, a hundred and fifty miles in each 
direction. How much farther they will work satisfactorily 


state-owned systems 


between 


so if 





are 





Totake onesimple illustration: I could 
discover no recent authoritative state- 
ment as to whether government owner- 
ship of telephones in France produced a 
surplus or deficit, and so set out to learn 
what the fiscal No. 24 
Rue Bertrand referred to another 
bureau of the ministry half a mile away; 
and, after due inquiry and explanation 
there, I met the official having that 
matter particularly in charge—a very 
obliging and pleasant person, with the 
insignia of the Legion of Honor on the 
lapel of his black frock coat. I may add 
that courtesy, frock coats and badges 
of the Legion of Honor seem to be uni- 
versal in higher French officialdom. 
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Figures Unavailable 


E WAS very sorry he could not sat- 
isfy my curiosity. Telephones, tel- 
egraphs and mail, he explained, were all 
handled by one organization. Many em- 
ployees of the Postal Department were 








engaged with work touching all three 
branches of the service and there were a 
great many charges that had not been 
scientifically allotted among the three branches. The gov- 
ernment was even then casting up the accounts with an 
approximately proper allotment of these joint expenses. 
Until that work was completed it would be impossible to 
say just what the fiscal results of telephone operation were; 
but he could assure me that if there was any deficit on 


Passenger Helping Ladies With Their Baggage 
I do not know, never having tried it. That is about as 
cheap as rural telephones in France, especially as I do not 
have to buy the instrument or pay for wiring. 

On the other hand, in the city of New York you pay 
two hundred and twenty-eight dollars a year for unlimited 
and have immediate connection 
with three hundred and eighty 
thousand other telephones ir 


service and business use 
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Manhattar 
Now a telephone, 

speaking, is both more useful 

and more costly in proportio 


and the Bronx 


broadly 


as it connects with other in- 


struments. It would be im 
possible togiveme my country 
telephone at fifteen dollars a 
year if there were three hur 
dred thousand other tels 
phones in the county with any 
one of which I might wish a 
connection at any time. Con 
parison of rates me ans nothing 
without comparison of condi- 
tions. 

By statistically 


the one and not the 


comparing 


other you 


can get any sort oi result you 





like. 

You can take American flat 
rates— unlimited service— and 
compare them with foreigr 


measured rates, or vice versa 
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HE year that Horace 

Moulton went into part- 

nership with his father 
was the year Dick started his 
During the following 
each man was too 
intent upon his own partic- 
ular enterprise to take more 
than a general interest in any- 
thing else. Horace didn’t 
find any spare time on his 
hands. He discovered that 
by applying thesame thought 
and energy to this country 
grocery store that, as an am- 
bitious young man, he would 
have applied to maintaining 
a position as an underling in 
some more pretentious city 
business he had all he could 
do. And here he was able to 
see results. He told me he 
doubled his business that first 
year. 

Horace went out after new 
Further- 
more he saw there was just 
as much more to be had, and 
after that still more. At the 
end of the first six months he 
was no longer worrying that 
he would not be able to get as 


dairy. 


months 


business and got it. 


much business as he was big 
enough to handle. 

The way Horace and Dick 
happened to get together on 
the proposition grew 
out of the fact that Moulton’s 

tore had come to be a sort of 
When any of the women folk had a 
surplus of pickles or jelly or what not they brought it to 
the store and traded it off. Horace was willing enough to 
take their produce, because he disposed of it quickly enough. 
Generally the woman who had too many pickles didn’t have 
Now though the boy made a fair 
profit on the deal, he realized that he wasn’t by any means 
getting by selling at home what such country-made products 
would bring in town. The prestige attached to such goods 
went for nothing; it was like selling Paris gowns in Paris 
with a New York market next door. Then, too, Horace had 
a notion that if this country grocery store idea had made 
a sucvess in the country it ought to make even a 
higwer success in the city where pennies count for even more. 

About this time the Pioneer Products Company was 
feeling the need of a city distributing center. Finally along 
came Dick, who was getting all worked up over the cost of 
distributing his milk. The result of codperation along these 
individual lines led to the next step, which was general 
Our common market was the city. We had 
codperated to sell our garden produce; we had coéperated 
to sell our milk; we had codéperated with Horace to sell our 
jellies and what not-—why not combine to sell everything 
No one of us could afford 
the undertaking by himself, but together it ought to be 
It would furnish an outlet for the whole town and, 
as I've said before, though we don't as a town make much 
of a showing on the map, you take us all together as one 
plant ! 


and 


1 e .Geues Sane, 


new 


village clearing house. 


enough jelly, and so on, 


such 


cooperation, 


at once to this common market? 


imple 


we loom up as a pretty big business. So does 


every country town. To realize this, just figure out how 
much money it would take to buy our plant at its assessed 
valuation. Not many business men, even in this day of 
‘ould get together enough money to do it. 
Only a few of the big trusts have as much money invested 


in their busines 


millionaires, 


as we have. 

Hiorace needed a city store and wanted one more than he 
needed it; the Pioneer Products Company wanted a store 
and needed it more than they wanted it; Dick wanted a 

store and needed it as much as he wanted it. It was 
inevitable that the three should get together. The sugyges- 
from Dick. The boys were discussing the 
problem of distribution and the big factor it plays in the 
final cost to the consumer. 
to me dead wrong that people should pay 
almost as much to get their stuff to the door as they pay to 
have it raised. 


the producer,” 


eity 


tion came first 


‘It looks 


It’s an injustice to the consumer and to 
said Dick. 

“isn’t it partly the fault of the consumer?” said Horace. 
“Dad the early days he didn’t deliver 
anything—people came to the store.” 

“That's it exactly-—people came after their goods. They 
did part of Now they're coddled to a point 
where they not only require you to deliver everything, but 


tells me that in 


the work. 
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The Women of Brewster Had Long Been After Him 


demand that most things shall be all cooked for them. 
That's all right if they don't kick about the cost. They 
are welcome to any service they are willing to pay for. 
But when they aren’t willing or aren’t able to pay, then 
they ought to do part of the work. They haven’t any right 
to shift that extra burden on the producer.” 

“You're talking about what ought to be. As a matter 
of fact, the very ones who do the most talking about high 
prices are the ones who demand the most service.” 

“I guess you're right,”’ said Dick; “but I'd like to put 
this up to them once. If they want to save money I'll help 
them, provided they'll do some of the work. If they don't 
want to save money then they'll have to keep quiet and 
pay the bill. I object to spending my time and money 
getting cost down to bedrock, and then allowing the cus- 
tomer to take what I save and turn it back to the delivery- 
man for the luxury of having his milk delivered at the 
door. I accept a profit of half a cent a quart in order to 
keep cost down to four cents; I allow a cent and a half for 
bottling and delivery to town, which is necessary. That 
leaves two and a half cents. The half cent I'm willing to 
give to the customer, but the two cents, twenty-five per 
cent of the total, he hasn't as much right to as I have. If 
he wants to save it and help cut down the cost, that’s one 
proposition. If he wants to spend it, then he isn’t as hard 
up as he pretends to be and will have to pay me better for 
my efforts.” 

Horace laughed. 

“You have all the best of the argument, Dick,’ he said; 
“but the public is always both judge and jury.”’ 

“Tt isn’t in this case.” 

“How?” 

“ Because it can’t get my milk anywhereelse. If I charged 
nine cents a quart it would still be better milk than can be 
bought anywhere else for fifteen.” 

“Jove, you're right! You can make the public come to 
you.” 

“Tt ought to come part way. I'm willing to codperate 
with the customer, but hanged if he hasn't got to do some 
of the coéperating himself!” 

The difficulty with Dick's proposition had been to find 
a station within reasonable access of his two classes of 
customers—the Little Italy customers and the uptown 
customers. Burlington, business manager of the Pioneer 
Products Company, had a market stall that would do for 
one station, but that still left the uptown milk to be 
delivered. 

As I’ve said, Horace was eager for a city store. The 
sort of store he proposed to run must necessarily be fairly 
well uptown. It must not be in a section where folks 
couldn't afford to pay a fair price for superior country prod- 
ucts, nor in asection where people could afford to pay for all 
the trappings and service that go with the highest-priced 
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goods. It was on just those 
things that Horace proposed 
tosave. He wanted to reach 
the fairly prosperous class, 
who appreciate wholesome 
food and yet are forced to 
consider prices. It was just 
this uptown class willing to go 
a long way to get Carleton 
milk that Horace was after. 

To Burlington, as another 
outlet for the company, an 
uptown store also appealed 
strongly. The women of 
Brewster had long been after 
him. They, too, wanted a 
chance to earn a little money 
and felt there ought to be a 
market for genuine home- 
made products — genuine 
home-made products, you 
understand, made of real 
butter, eggs and milk, not the 
stuff that bakers put out 
under that name. 

So yousee that as we talked 
about the proposition the 
store began to look more and 
more as though it must be a 
coéperativ e,enterprise. It 
couldn’t be Dick’s store or 
Horace’s store, but it must 
be Brewster's store. It must 
represent the wholetown. It 
was a new experiment in co 
operative stores. Instead of 
being organized to furnish us 
with an inlet, it was organized 
to furnish us an outlet. 

Holt and Burlington representing the Pioneer Compan 
Horace and Dick representing their own interests, an 
myself, appointed to represent the women of the town, 
worked on the proposition several weeks. As a result we 
decided upon a stock company with fifteen hundred shares, 
par value ten dollars each. This was to be divided as fol 
lows: Horace, five hundred shares; the Pioneer Product 
Company, two hundred and fifty shares; Dick, two } 
dred and fifty shares; five hundred shares for general 
subscription, limited to residents of Brewster. This was 
taken up within ten days. It shows that we had 
spare cash in town and, what is more, that we had people 
who were willing to use it in backing any codperative 
enterprises the Pioneers might suggest. It wasn’t like tha 
ten years ago. 

We gave over to Burlington and Horace full authority 
to work out the details, subject, however, to the final 
indorsement of a board of five which besides those two 
included Dick, Holt and myself. This was in October. 
Within two weeks a store had been leased, and within 
another two weeks ii had been fitted and stocked. Then in 
the daily papers the following announcement was made: 
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THE BREWSTER STORE 
Country produce direct from Brewster. We shall carry 
every good thing to be found in a good country town. No 
frills, no credit, no deliveries. Every cent you spend here 
will be invested in produce and nothing else. 


xvVilt 
N THE mean while Dick had sent out to his customers 
this announcement: 


After November first no Carleton milk will be delivered 
at the door. It may be secured only at the following 
two places: The Pioneer Products Company stall, located 
at ———; and the Brewster store, at . 

This is done with the sole object of reducing cost both 
to the consumer and to the producer. If the experiment 
proves satisfactory the price of the milk will be reduced; 
if it does not prove satisfactory the price of the milk will 
be increased. We hope in this way to reach the people 
who really desire cheap, clean milk. 

It will be sold only to those who are our regular cus- 
tomers. Any milk unclaimed will be charged for. Any 
customer who fails to call for his milk three consecutive 
days will be omitted from our list. 


Now that sounded pretty arbitrary. When the boy 
showed it to me I shook my head in some doubt. As for 
Barney, he looked perplexed for a moment. 

Then he said: “ Hang it all, it’s a fair and aboveboard 
challenge anyhow.” 

“Do you know of any one deserving the milk who can't 
call for it?” said Dick. 

“No,” said Barney, “I don’t. 
might be such cases.” 


At the same time there 
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“If you find any let me know. If the scheme works I 
propose to cut the price of my milk toseven cents. Do you 
realize what that will save customers?” 

“Three hundred and sixty-five cents a year.” 

“Which will be the price of fifty-two quarts of milk. What 
I say is that if there’s any one who doesn’t need that extra 
milk it ought to go to some one who does. I myself don’t 
want any more money out of the enterprise than I’m 
getting.” 

And to do the boy justice that statement must be under- 
stood. The boy meant it.. He was sincere. The expedient 
had no other object than to cut down cost for the benefit of 
the consumer. 

As a result of that circular the boy received a batch of 
complaints; but mark this—not one from Little Italy. Of 
course one explanation is that those people don’t do much 
complaining anyway. They are apt to accept ’most every- 
thing except when stirred up from the outside. But a 
better explanation is also that they were quick to appreci- 
ate the possible future saving and also the value of the milk 
they were getting. The complaints were all from uptown, 
and some of them were violent. 

“It’s an outrage,”’ they wrote. “It’s an imposition.” 
“Please cancel our order at once.”” Dick didn’t hesitate 
two minutes about those cancellation orders. There were 
people right in Brewster who were willing enough to come 
to the barn for that milk, and he made more on every such 
customer than he did on any city customer even under the 
new arrangement. It saved him delivery to the stations 
and storage. There wasn’t a day, moreover, from the time 
the new store opened when there wasn't an inquiry for 
Carleton milk. The fact that it couldn't be secured and 
that customers had to go on a waiting list had the usual 
effect of making the public more eager than ever for it. It 
was surprising how rapidly the milk advertised itself. 
Barney talked it all the time in Little Italy, while uptown 
every family that took it advertised it to the whole neigh- 
borhood. Then, too, the family physicians discovered its 
worth. Many of them came down to the farm to see for 
themselves how it was produced. To aman they went away 
urging Dick as a matter of public duty to increase his 
plant. 

Within two months of the time the store opened Dick 
kept his promise and reduced the price to seven cents. He 
figured that the non-delivery scheme saved over one cent 
and a half per quart, after deducting the storage cost which 
took its place. It was then that the newspapers began to 
look into the proposition. Seven-cent milk, if it had been 
nothing but ordinary milk, was news and good news. But 
when the papers had the milk analyzed and found that by 
every test it averaged as high as certified milk, which sold 
from twelve to fifteen cents a quart, they started a cam- 
paign that almost brought on a milk war. The regular 
dealers replied that this Carleton milk was purely a phil- 
anthropic enterprise and not a business. The papers came 
to Dick for an explanation, but acting on my advice he 
refused to be drawn into a controversy. The only reply he 
made was this: “It isn’t fair to criticize dealers for their 
prices, but it is fair to criticize the standard of their milk. 
That’sthe important thing. I'm producing clean milk, and 
it isn't costing me but a trifle more than it costs to produce 
impure milk. That much the public has a right to know.” 
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“Then you aren’t losing money?” 
they asked. 

“No,” said Dick. “However, I'm 
willing to admit that I'm satisfied with 
a smaller profit than would content a 
pure business enterprise. But that 
added profit ought to go to the farmer 
and not tothe dealer. Thatit doesn’t is 
partly the fault of the public.” 

The papers wanted Dick to open up 
his books and go into details, but to 
neither of us did that seem quite fair to 
the other producers just at present. 

“The scheme is young yet,” said 
Dick. “Give it another year or two 
and I'll talk with you.” 

Of course Barney was eager to give 
the papers all they asked. 

“Both the farmers and the dealers 
ought to be shown up,” he insisted. 
“You've proved that clean milk can be 
produced and delivered at a profit by 
any dealer for less than is being done 
today. The public ought to know this.” 

“It’s up to the farmer and he can’t be changed in a 
minute,” I said. ‘‘Give him a chance to learn.” 

“Tt’s an earthquake and not a chance he needs,” said 
Barney. But on his own responsibility Barney did publish 
some of his own observations on milk, and the articles did 
alot of good. As usual, however, he was violent in them 
and stepped on a lot of toes. It didn’t add any to his 
popularity in his own profession either. 
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HAVE told how the boy started, and the start is the 

important thing. Any level-headed man can follow up a 
success, The most interesting feature of it to me is the fact 
that Dick, an ordinary business man without experience, 
was able, with the help of free, expert government advik e, 
to master the details of dairying in so short a time. In 
months he made himself a more genuine expert than many 
a farmer who has kept cows for thirty years. 

To me the explanatior is perfe tly simple— he started 
without any theories or bad dairy habits of his own. He 
used horse sense, and horse sense is the most valuable « ap 
ital a man can start with onafarm. He used his head in a 
business where generally speaking there is less head used 
than in any business of its size in the world. He used his 
head as much in handling the experts as he did in seeking 
them. Many experts go as much to extremes as Barney 
Money can be wasted and wasted fast in over-emphasis of 
purity. If Dick had put in some of the sterilizing plants 
that were recommended his milk would have been no better 
and would have cost him ten cents a quart. It was as nec- 
essary for him to remain sane on the question of purity as 
on the question of impurity. 

The basis of Dick's business at the start and the basis of 
it today is the efficient herd. Dick has increased the aver- 
age production per cow from 2848 quarts the first year to 
over 3500 at present. The boy has some three-year-olds 
who are producing over 3000 quarts, and some two-year- 
olds running to over 2600. These are grade cows too. 


“Tee's an Earthquake and 


Not a Chance He Needs" 
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Moutton's Store Had Come to be a Sort of Village 


Clearing House 


7 such increase represents almost net profit, for the 
cost of upkeep is almost the same 





Dick now has his own registered bull which he selected 
on his record. He waited a long time before he made hi 
choice and the result promises to justify this. The animal 
pays for himself outside his own stable, 

The business has increased and increased rapidly, wit! 
no end in sight yet. Thereis noend. Every baby born isa 
new customer. As soon as people awake to the real food 
value of milk, its consumption will increase among adults 
It’s just as good man food as bahy food. I don’t believe 
Within reason it is possible to over-produce milk. A man 
has in cream and butter a way of utilizing all surplus. 

Dick has nearly doubled his herd. As far as the busi 
ness is going he could increase his plant ten times over, 
and may before he isdone, Up tonow, however, he has pre 


ferred to see the business grow among the other farmers of 


the town. He is his own milk commission, and stands 
ready to accept milk and sell it as Carleton milk so long as 
any farmer keeps up to Carleton standards. Barney looks 
after that end of it. At least two hundred cows outsice 


Dick’s herd are now producing Carleton milk. It has come 
to be a big addition to the industry of the town. 

This has led to another codperative enterprise. Dick 
found that it was decidedly unprofitable to make any 
attempt to raise his own grain. This was because the mar- 
ket for garden produce offered by the Pioneer Products 


Company made the land too valuable to be put to this use, 
What was true for him was true for the others, of course. 
Not only was the land too valuable, but the dressing was 
too valuable. It could be converted much more profitably 


We were producing now 
a goodly quantity of manure. Where Dick first reckoned 
it to his dairy 


the new system be fairly said to be worth at least two 





into the higher-priced vegetables. 
credit as worth $1.50 a ton, it could under 


aolars a ton, it! not more, 


But if grain had to be bought Dick didn’t propose t 








it at retail. He made a canvass of the town, and f nd 
every man who kept a Carleton cow eager to codperate 
with him in buying by the carload. In this way a saving of 
ten per cent was effected. The grain was not stored, but 
fast as a shipment came in each man went to the car and 
took away his allotment. In this way no storage lo 
were suffered and the grain was ordered only as needed 

Dick built a new dairy house, larger and with beit 
facilities and with one big improvement. It was connected 
with the barn by a covered passageway and cont ea a 
milking room. By this arrangement the cows, inst 
being milked in the barn, were led to this milking room 
after being groomed and cleaned, and were milked thers 
This simplified matters a great de al and allowed more 


dom in the stable. The milking floor didn’t take up mux 


space and could be washed out with a hose after « 





if necessary. It seems to me this system could be ea 
used in any barn where the farmer can't afford to remock 
It doesn’t cost much to erect ed ed 
this purpose alone is certainly the next best thing to a 
clean barn. But the shed must be kept clean, and the cow 
must be cleaned before being admitted. 

The cost is negligible when compared with the 
attained. The farmer who says he can't afford so simple ar 
outlay as this, and who sa he in't afford to kes 
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The Showman’s Craft Helps Business Explanations 


knots of roustabouts tug like ants at piles of 

boxes, barrels and crates consigned to a steam- 
ship bound for South American ports. Ton after ton of 
variegated freight is disappearing in her roomy hold. 

Presently the slings are fastened round a long, narrow, 
heavy box. A whistle blows shrilly; a donkey engine up 
yn the ship's deck puffs and cianks, and the box rises slowly 
in the air, thirty feet above the dock. All goes well until it 
hangs over the wide hatch and is being lowered. 

Then, quick as a wink—so quickly that men working 
below have barely time to get out of the way—the wooden 
end bursts out and a long steel bolt drops like a projectile, 
leaving the box intact in the slings. It crashes through the 
cargo and pierces the ship’s bottom, for it is a thirty-foot 
steel shaft, made for heavy mining machinery. 

Was it improperly packed? Was it carelessly handled? 
Probably the courts will have a chance to decide those points. 

Meantime water comes into the ship so fast that before 
she can be taken to a drydock for repairs it is necessary to 
beach her on a mudflat; and there she lies, with nine feet of 
water in her hold, with delay and loss to her owners, and 
many thousands of dollars’ damage to her cargo of flour 
and apples. 

About a month before this accident a large party of 
business men might have been seen traveling round the 
New York waterfront. Now a fleet of motorbusses takes 
them along the North River piers, where miscellaneous 
freight passes in and out of ocean liners. They see tropical 
fruit unloaded and American automobiles taken through 
They inspect refrigerating plants for 
preserving perishable products; walk about docks piled with 
everything under the sun; go dewn into holds to see cargoes 
stowed away. 

Again, a railroad tug takes them over to the Jersey ter- 
minals to see cement, flour, heavy machinery and other 
bulky freight put on lighters; and they follow the lighters 
over to the vast, obscure dock system of Brooklyn, to see 
the stuff put aboard ships and watch import goods being 
unloaded. 

Whenever they are hungry there seems to be a hospitable 
liner right at hand to entertain them at lunch; and, while 
they eat, steamship and railroad officials talk to them 
about export methods. 


| BROOKLYN dock and a dull winter afternoon; 


the sides of ships. 


Lessons in Packing and Shipping 


HESE sightseers are all connected with the export busi- 
ness of American concerns, and this is the first time that 
many of them have actually seen export shipments in transit. 
From time to time their goods have been delayed or dam- 
aged and they have blamed the railroad or the steamship 
people. Traffic men have pointed out deficient methods 
too light packing; wrong routing; carelessness in making 
out export papers-—but there have still 
been hitches and mishaps, based chiefly 
on misunderstanding of technicalities. 
The shipper has suspected that the trans- 
portation man was unreasonable in his reg- 
ulations, and the transportation man has 
felt that the shipper lacked sense. 
Finally, on the principle that seeing is 
believing, and a much easier way of ex- 
plaining technicalities than telling, an 
export trade-journal editor has arranged 
this tour of the docks. Railroad and 
steamship men fall in with the idea 
eagerly; New York's waterfront is organ- 
ized with little trouble into a two-day ex- 
position of export methods, because it is 
going three hundred days in the year; 
and export men from half a hundred in- 
land manufacturing centers come down to 
the seaboard to watch what happens to 
goods when they are sent abroad. 
At least one man in the party will 
thoroughly understand that accident to 
the ship sunk by the steel shaft when he 
about it next month. He is the 
man who has always visualized freight as 
omething rolled from his shipping room 
on to a truck, and from the truck into a 
car, and rolled out again atits destination. 
For the first time in his life he sees freight 
swung fifty feet into the air in a sling, 
swaying drunkenly, and lowered into the 
hold of a ship. It gives him new con- 
ceptions of the strains that his export 
packing cases must stand. 
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Another man, whose export boxes containing machin- 
ery have been damaged by slipping out of the slings at 
half-equipped ports, discovers a way to bid for the favor of 
the third mate unloading a cargo and secure better han- 
dling. Instead of trusting to the mate’s sling he provides 
a sling of his own on every export box by reénforcing it 
with wire rope or steel bands, which are brought together 
in a loop convenient for a crane hook. 

Other men note better ways to pack goods; see devices 
to prevent loss and theft; understand the practical value 
of properly drawn export documents; and learn through 
their eyes in five minutes things that might never have 
impressed them through reasoning. Seeing is believing, 
and the business world nowadays finds more and more use 
for the showman’s art in making things plain. : 

Demonstration apparatus is devised for selling purposes; 
educational exhibits are arranged for fairs and expositions 
of all sorts; factories are built or arranged with a definite 
view to entertaining sightseers. In a thousand ways busi- 
ness seeks to set before people—through the eye, vividly 
and succinctly —something that people should know. 

Sometimes the public to be reached is large—no less 
than the population of a city. It isa busy, heedless public 
not likely to be much interested in technicalities. Business 
used to argue with that sort of public, lay special pleas 
before it, remonstrate with it, resist it—and be either 
ignored or outvoted. Now it is learning to go before people 
with technical arguments that even a street crowd can be 
interested in and understand. 

A street-car company takes space at a city exposition. 
Its general manager has long had secret technical sorrows 
brooding in his soul—sorrows like the increasing cost of 
track and complexity of equipment; increasing difficulty 
in getting the public to work with the company for better 
service. Figures and curves showing track and equipment 
costs are dry stuff; but these things themselves, laid out 
in a sequence showing growth, are highly interesting. 

So samples of actual roadbed are placed side by side, 
beginning with the oldtime horse-car track with its strap- 
rails and cobblestones, at about eight thousand dollars a 
mile, and winding up with the best modern trolley track 
with its welded rail-joints and granite-block paving, at 
ninety thousand dollars a mile—a little increase of over one 
thousand per cent in twenty-five years! Fifteen street-car 
motors are shown in another sequence, showing only about 
half the changes in twenty-five years—fourteen other 
obsolete types have disappeared altogether. 

A moving-picture theater is set up beside these exhibits, 
and on special films, made for the company, little street-car 


Results Were So Good That All Salesmen 
Were Equipped With the Modet 
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dramas are given—one piece, for instance, is entitled 

A Two-Minute Delay, and shows a woman holding a 

car that long while she opens a grip, from which she 

takes a hand-bag, from which she takes a purse, from 

which she takes a ten-dollar bill—a line of passengers 
standing impatiently behind her until her fare is finally paid. 
Again, the public to be reached may be very small, very 
select, very wise in all the technicalities—yet not a bit less 
susceptible to a skillful eye-appeal. 

About ten years ago the engineers of a big electrical 
manufacturing concern went to the manager of a big 
electric-light company. They had designs for an electric 
generator of five-thousand-kilowatt capacity—the largest 
ever proposed up to that time, but promising great econo- 
mies in power production. The manager had it built 
and installed, and it proved to be as economical as had 
been expected. 

Seven years later, while this generator still had years of 
mechanical life ahead of it, the same engineers came to the 
same manager with designs for a generator four times as big, 
showing so much greater economy that the first one could 
be scrapped and paid for out of a year or two of savings 
effected by this new giant. 

The manager ordered that also; and it was so satisfac- 
tory that the engineers then took the earlier generator 
back to the factory and set it up at the entrance gate with 
a commemorative tablet—a sight for visiting electrical 
experts and a monument to the remote electrical past, 
seven years ago! 


How the Business Showman Works 


USINESS is rich in show material and is waking up to 

) the fact that a little apparatus in connection with a 
humanly interesting idea has great possibilities in creating 
good will, good understanding on the part of the public, 
and good customers. 

One of the underlying ideas that has humanized hun- 
dreds of business exhibitions is that of growth. People 
seem never to tire of comparing today with yesterday, and 
the day before, and the day before that. 

Some months ago, for example, there was a parade of 
street cars in the city of New York, arranged by one of the 
companies to illustrate the developments of thirty years. 
Old equipment was brought to light and put on the street 
just as it had been used in the past. First came a genuine 
bobtail horse car, with seating capacity for only twelve 
passengers. Other types of the horse car followed: single 
horse cars, double horse cars, then cable cars, then electric 
cars of different sizes and types—winding up with the mod- 
ern pay-as-you-enter, the stepless, the double-deck stepless 
and the storage-battery cars. 

This odd exhibit traveled through thestreets over the car- 
tracks in chronological order and was arranged to empha- 
size one of the chief tendencies of the 
street-car business, which is, development 
of new types of cars to meet new traffic 
conditions, 

Another striking way of depicting 
growth is that of a public-service corpo 
ration which has put up a big illuminated 
roof sign that shows how much electric 
light a dollar will buy today compared with 
the past. First,a small incandescent lamp 
flashes out in outline, with the date 1896. 
Then a little larger lamp replaces it, and 
another—until the old-style carbon fila- 
ment bulb is replaced by the metal fila- 
ment, which grows in size too; and finally 
the climax is reached in an outline fifty 
feet high and the date 1914. 

Even so simple a device as a city map, 
with colored pins stuck in to locate each 
customer and new pins added daily as new 
customers are secured for goods or serv- 
ice, has an attraction for the public. 
There is a strong human interest in the 
whole idea of Watch us grow! 

Another fertile field for the business 
showman is that of exhibiting big affairs 
in miniature reproductions—people like 
to see things in little. 

A machinery concern put a new drop- 
hammer on the market—a big fellow for 
die-work, with a hammer, weighing a ton 
and a half, falling twenty feet—very effec- 
tive and economical in machine shops, 
especially automobile plants. Any super- 
intendent or manufacturer who saw it was 
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impressed with its good points; but it was not 
easy to impress prospective customers at a dis- 
tance. The salesman could describe it to a 
customer, show photographs and give figures of 
production; but he could not make him feel this 
new hammer. 

So a miniature reproduction was made—an 
accurate working model, readily carried round for 
use in selling. Results were so good that all sales- 
men were equipped with the model; and before 
long others had to be made for use right in the 
manufacturer’s own plants, because it was found 
precisely the thing for breaking in new hammer- 
men—they could get instruction without tying up 
big hammers in the factory. 

An express company ordered some new refriger- 
ator cars for its service in transporting fish, meats, 
fruit and vegetables. The carbuilding concern 
made a miniature reproduction several feet long 
of one of these cars. 

It was perfect in every detail, with its own 
track, doors opening, roof lifting to show interior 
arrangements, and so on 
were required to build it. 

That model refrigerator car works hard for the 
express company the year round. At one season 
it will be out in the great producing regions of 
the West as an exhibit at fairs and expositions. 
At other seasons it will bein the East among the con- 
sumers. Between times it can always be counted 
on to attract attention in one of the company’s 
offices. 

In Europe there is a decided partiality for 
miniature models of big things. As fast as new 
trans-Atlantic steamships are put into service the 
transportation companies have beautiful reproductions 
made for exhibition; and one concern in London does a 
large business in the making of such models. 

Not long ago an exact reproduction of a big English auto- 
mobile works was made. It shows several square blocks of 
buildings, with trains loading on the adjoining railroad, 
roads and streets, miniature trees—all worked out faith- 
fully on a scale of a sixteenth of an inch to the foot. Even 
the tiny windows are all glazed and can be lighted by elec- 
tricity; and this model, shown at exhibitions, gives people 
an impression of the magnitude of the factory almost as 
definite as would be received by a visit to the place itself. 


nearly three months 
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A Stranger Finds at the Breakfast Tabie 
an Invitation to Visit Some Lecal Factory 


This trans-Atlantic interest in miniature things impressed 
the London agent for an American automobile. He had a 
small-scale reproduction made of the car he was selling. 
It was only large enough to carry two children, the raised 
top coming a little short of a man's waist in height; but it 
was a faithful copy in every detail, even to the power, for 
that was supplied by an electric starter like that built inta 
the big cars at home. 

Self-starters are largely an American refinement in auto 
mobiles. Makers on the other side are just beginning to 
take them up. This ingenious demonstration of a strong 
selling feature in the car made a strong impression on 
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people who saw the baby automobile, for the 
starter in itself furnished enough power to take 
two little passengers about fifteen miles, and at a 
pace of ten or twelve miles an hour. After th 
model had been shown in England and France it 
was purchased by the British royal family 

At the factory of a large machinery concern in 
the East there is a toy railroad that would delight 
a boy, for it occupies several hundred square feet 
of floor space, and complete little engines run over 
a complete little railroad system of single and 
double track switches and blocks; and the whol 
affair is built on trestles, so that the engines r 
just about waist-high for a big boy, and he can 
follow them round the distance of a city block 

This system Is for grown-up boys, however, be 
cause the miniature engines on their toy track 
operate full-size signal apparatus made by the 
company, and visibly demonstrate to railroad me 
how trains under different conditions are automat 
ically safeguarded 

This exhibit cost twenty-five thousand dollar 
and is a fair illustration of another showman tend 
ency in business—that of making a show place 
of the factory Under this tendency the whole idea 
of a factory is changing. Manufacturing plant 
are being built of glass and tile, employees are 
given every fac ility for keeping clean and cheerful 
and the places are thrown open to the pu 





permanent exhibit 

There are cities in this country where a stranger 
registering at any hotel finds at the breakfast 
table an invitation to visit some local factory that 
has been laid out on exposition lines, and which 
can entertain many thousand visitors yearly 

This has been most successful in plants where products 
are of a popular nature. The exposition idea goes natu 
rally with food Spec ialties, household conveniences and the 
like 

Other factories develop the show idea along narrower 
lines. Their produc ts are chiefly of technical interes The 
trip round them may be a walk of four or five miles, with 
almost nothing to see that the average spectator would 
understand It has been found that when the average 
spectator is admitted to such a plant he usuall picks out 
some wholly irrelevant show feature—-something like the 
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Tile STREET OF SEVEN STARS 


xXxVI 
° 
IMMY was dying. Peter, fighting B Mer Roberts Rinehart The boy was silent for atime. Thinking 
hard, was beaten at last. All through was easier than speech His mind too 
the night he had felt it; during the ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON worked slowly. It was after a pause, whils 


hours before the dawn there had been times 

when the small pulse wavered, flickered, almost ceased. 
With the daylight there had been a trifle of recovery, enough 
for a bit of hope, enough to make harder Peter’s acceptance 
of the inevitable. 

The boy was very happy, quite content and comfortable. 
When he opened his eyes he smiled at Peter, and Peter, 
gray of face, smiled back. Peter died many deaths that 
night. 

At daylight Jimmy fell into a sleep that was really 
stupor. Marie, creeping to the door in the faint dawn, 
found the boy apparently asleep and Peter on his knees 
beside the bed. He raised his head at her footstep and the 
girl was startled at the suffering in his face. He motioned 
her back. 

“But you must have a little sleep, Peter.” 

“No. I'll stay until Go back to bed, It is very 
early.” 

Peter had not been able after all to secure the Nurse 
Elisabet, and now it was useless. At eight o'clock he let 
Marie take his place, then he bathed and dressed and 
prepared to face another day, perhaps another night. For 
the child’s release came slowly. He tried to eat breakfast, 
but managed only a cup of coffee. 

Many things had come to Peter in the long night, and 
one was insistent—the boy’s mother was in Vienna and 
he was dying without her. Peter might know in his heart 
that he had done the best thing for the child, but like 
Harmony his early training was rising now to accuse him. 
He had separated mother and child. Who was he to have 
decided the mother’s unfitness, to have played destiny? 
How lightly he had taken the lives of others in his hand, 
and to what end? Harmony, God knows where; the boy 
dying without his mother. Whatever that mother might 
be, her place that day was with her boy. What a wreck he 
had made of things! He was humbled as well as stricken, 
poor Peter! 

In the morning he sent a note to McLean, asking him 
to try to trace the mother and inclosing the music-hall 





Mamma,’ 
was not helpful. The clipping might prove valuable 

“And for Heaven’s sake be quick,” wrote Peter. “ Thi 
is a matter of hours. I meant well, but I've done a terrible 
Bring her, Mac, 
you find her.”’ 


clipping and the letter. The letter, signed only ‘ 


thing. no matter what she is or where 

The portier carried the note. When he came up to get 
it he brought in his pocket a small rabbit and a lettuce 
leaf. Never before had the combination failed to arouse 
and amuse the boy. He carried the rabbit down again 
sorrowfully. ‘‘ He saw it not,” he reported sadly to his wife. 
“Be off to the church while I deliver this letter. And thi 
rabbit we will not cook, but keep in remembrance.” 

At eleven o'clock Marie called Peter, who was aslee pon 
the horsehair sofa. 

“He asks for you.” 

Peter was instantly awake and on his feet. The boy 
eyes were open and fixed on him. 

“Is it another day?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, boy; another morning.” 

‘I am cold, Peter.” 

They blanketed him, although the room was warm. 
From where he lay he could see the mice. He watched 
them for a moment. Poor Peter, very humble, found 
himself wondering in how many ways he had been remiss. 
To see this small soul launched into eternity without a 
foreword, without a bit of light for the journey! Peter’ 
religion had been one of life and living, not of creed. 

Marie, bringing jugs of hot water, bent over Peter. 

“He knows, poor little one!” 

And so, indeed, it would seem. The boy, revived by a 
spoonful or two of broth, asked to have the two tame mice 
on the bed. Peter, opening the cage, found one dead, very 
stiff and stark. The catastrophe he kept from the boy. 

“One is sick, Jimmy boy,” he said, and placed the mate, 
forlorn and shivering, on the pillow. After a minute 

“Tf the sick one dies will it go to Heaven?” 

“Yes, honey, I think so.” 


she whis pered. 


he lay there with closed eyes, that Peter sav 


two tear lip from under hi long lashe Peter bent over 
and wiped them away, a great ache in his heart 

‘What is it, dear?” 

‘I’m afraid — it's going to die!" 

Would that be so terrible, Jimmy Doy 4 asked Peter 
gently _ lo go to Heaven, where there is no more deat} 
or dying, where it is alway immer and the in alway 
hines?” 

No reply fora moment. The little mouse sat up on the 
pillow and rubbed its nose with a pinki h paw. The bal 
mice in the cage nuzzled their dead mother. 

‘Is there gra ey 

Yes- soft green gra 

Do boy in Heaven go in their bare feet? Al 


mall mind and heart, so terrified and yet so curiou 


Indeed, ye And there on his knees beside the whit 


bed Peter painted such a Heaven as no theologue has ever 


a Heaven of babbling brook 


had the humanity Lo paint 
and laugh ng, playing children, a Heaven of dear departed 
puppies and resurrected birds, of friendly deer, of trees in 
Painted } Heave 


with smiling eyes and death in his heart, a child's Heave 


fruit, of speckled fish in bright rivers. 


of games and friendly Indians, of inlight and ra weet 
sleep and brisk awakening 
The boy listened. He was silent when Peter had | ben 
Speech was increasingly an effort 
I should—like— to go there he whispered at last 


He did not speak again during all the long afte “ 
but just at dusk he roused again 

‘I would like to set the 
difficulty 

And so again, and for the last time, Rosa's soldier from 


Salzburg with one lung 


Through all that long day, then, Harmony sat over he 
work, unaccustomed muscles aching, the whirring machine 
in her ears Monia, upset over the morning's excitement 


was irritable and unreasonable The gold-tissue costume 
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had come back from Le Grande with acomplaint. Below in 
the courtyard all day curious groups stood gaping up the 
staircase, where the morning had seen such occurrences. 

At the noon hour, while the girls heated soup and carried 
in pails of salad from the corner restaurant, Harmony had 
fallen into the way of playing for them. To the music- 
loving Viennese girls this was the hour of the day. To sit 
hack, soup bowl on knee, the machines silent, Monia 
quarreling in the kitchen with the Hungarian servant, and 
while the pigeons ate crusts on the window-sills, to hear 
this American girl play such music as was played at the 
opera, her slim figure swaying, her whole beautiful face 
and body glowing with the melody she made, the girls 
found the situation piquant, altogether delightful. Al- 
though she did not suspect it, many rumors were rife about 
Harmony in the workroom. She was not of the people, they 
said—the daughter of a great American, of course, run away 
to escape a loveless marriage. This was borne out by the 
report of one of them who had glimpsed the silk petti- 
It was rumored also that she wore no chemise, but 
instead an infinitely coquettish series of lace and nainsook 
garments—of a fineness! 

Harmony played for them that day, played perhaps as 
she had not played since the day she had moved the Master 
to tears, played to Peter as she had seen 
him at the window, to Jimmy, to the 
little Georgiev as he went down the 
staircase. And finally with a choke in 
her throat to the little mother back 
home, so hopeful, so ignorant. 

In the evening, as was her custom, 
she took the one real meal of the day at 
the corner restaurant, going early to 
avoid the crowd and coming back quickly 
through the winter night. The staircase 
was always a peril, to be encountered 
and conquered night after night and 
even in the daytime not to be lightly 
regarded. On her way up this night she 
heard steps ahead, heavy, measured 
that climbed steadily without 
pauses. For an instant Harmony 
thought it sounded like Peter's step 
and she went dizzy. 

But it was not Peter. Standing in 
the upper hall, much as he had stood 
that morning over the ammunition 
boxes, thumbs in, heels in, toes out, chest 
out, was the sentry. 

Harmony's first thought was of 
Georgiev and more searching of the 
building. Thenshesaw that thesentry’s 
impassive face wore lines of trouble. He 
saluted. “Please, Friiulein.” 

* Yes?” 

“I have not told the Herr Doktor.” 

“T thank you.” 

“But the child dies.” 

“Jimmy?” 

“He dies all of last night and today. 
perhaps but of moments.” 

Harmony clutched at the iron stair-rail for support. 

“You are sure? You are not telling me so that I will 
£0 back?” 

“He dies, Frdulein. The Herr Doktor has not slept for 
many hours. My wife, Rosa, sits on the stair to see that 
none disturb, and her cousin, the wife of the portier, weeps 
over the stove. Please, Frdulein, come with me.” 

“When did you leave the Siebensternstrasse?”’ 

“But new.” 

“And he still lives?” 

“Ja, Fraulein, and asks for you.” 

Now suddenly fell away from the girl all pride, all fear, 
all that wus personal and small and frightened, before the 
reality of death. She rose, as women by divire gift do 
rise, to the crisis; ceased trembling, got her hat and coat 
and her shabby gloves and joined the sentry again. Another 
moment's delay—to secure the Le Grande’s address from 
Monia. Then out into the night, Harmony to the Sieben- 
sternstrasse, the tall soldier to find the dancer at her 
hotel, or failing that, at the Ronacher Music Hall. 

Harmony took a taxicab—nothing must be spared 
bribed the chauffeur to greater speed, arrived at 
the house and ran across the garden, still tearless, up the 
stairs, past Rosa on the upper flight, and rang the bell. 

Marie admitted her with only a little gasp of surprise. 
There was nothing to warn Peter. One moment he sat by 
the bed, watch in hand, alone, drear, tragic-eyed. The 
next he had glanced up, saw Harmony and went white, 
holding to the back of his chair. Their eyes met, agony 
and hope in them, love and death, rapture and bitterness. 
In Harmony’s, pleading, promise, something of doubt; in 
Peter's, only yearning, as of empty arms. Then Harmony 
dared to look at the bed and fell on her knees in a storm of 
grief beside it. Peter bent over and gently stroked her hair. 


coat. 


steps 


Tonight it is 


now 


the boxes were full, In 
theater waiters scurried back 


The Le Grande was singing; 
the body of the immense 


and forward among the tables. Everywhere was the 
clatter of silver and steel on porcelain, the clink of glasses. 
Smoke was everywhere—pipes, cigars, cigarettes. Women 
smoked between bites at the tables, using small paper or 
silver mouthpieces, even a gold one shone here and there. 
Men walked up and down among the diners, spraying the 
air with chemicals to clear it. At a table just below the 
stage sat the red-bearded dozent with the lady of the pho- 
tograph. They were drinking cheap native wines and were 
very happy. 

From the height of his worldly wisdom he was explaining 
the people to her. 

“In the box—don’t stare, Liebchen, he looks—is 
princeling I have told you of. Roses, of course. 
night it was orchids.” 

“Last night! Were you here?” He coughed. 

“T have been told, Liebchen. Each night he sits there, 
and when she finishes her song he rises in the box, kisses 
the flowers and tosses them to her.” 

“Shameless! Is she so beautiful?” 

“No. But you shall see. She comes.” 

The Le Grande was very popular. She occupied the 
best place on the program; and because she sang in Amer- 
ican, which is not exectly English and more difficult to 


the 
Last 


™ ane ahs Panne Clee 


Then Harmony Fett on Her Knees in a Storm of Grief 


understand, her songs were considered exceedingly risqué. 
As a matter of fact they were merely ragtime melodies, 
with a lilt to them that caught the Viennese fancy, accus- 
tomed to German sentimental ditties and the artificial 
forms of grand opera. And there was another reason for 
her success. She carried with her a chorus of a dozen 
piccaninnies. 

In Austria darkies were as rare as cats, and there were 
no cats! So the little chorus had made good. The Le 
Grande was a good advertiser. Each day she walked in 
the Prater, ermine from head to foot, and behind her two by 
two trailed twelve little Southern darkies in red-velvet 
coats and caps, grinning sociably. When she drove a pair 
sat on the boot. 

Her voice was strong, not sweet, spoiled by years of 
singing against dishes and bottles in smoky music halls; 
spoiled by cigarettes and absinthe and foreign cocktails 
that resembled their American prototypes as the night 
resembles the day. 

She wore the gold dress, décolleté, slashed to the knee 
over rhinestone-spangled stockings. And back of her 
trailed the twelve little darkies. 

She sang Dixie, of course, and The Old Folks at Home; 
then a ragtime medley, with the chorus showing rows of 
white teeth and clogging with all their short legs. The Le 
Grande danced to that, a whirling, nimble dance. The 
little rhinestones on her stockings flashed; her opulent 
bosom quivered. The dozent, eyes on the dancer, squeezed 
his companion’s hand. 

“T love thee!” he whispered, rather flushed. 

And then she sang Doan Ye Cry, Mah Honey. Her 
voice, rather coarse but melodious, lent itself to the negro 
rhythm, the swing and lilt of the lullaby. The littledarkies, 
eyes rolling, preternaturally solemn, linked arms and 
swayed rhythmically, right, left, right, left. The glasses 
ceased clanking; sturdy citizens forgot their steak and 
beer for a moment and listened, knife and fork poised. 
Under the table the dozent’s hand pressed its captive 
affectionately, his eyes no longer on Le Grande but on 
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the woman across, his sweetheart, she who would be 
mother of his children. The words meant little to the 
audience; therich, rolling Southern lullaby held them rapt: 
“Doan ye cry, mah honey, 
Doan ye weep no mo’, 
Mammy’s gwine to hold her baby, 
All de udder black trash sleepin’ on the flo’, 
Mammy only lubs her boy.”’ 


The little darkies swayed; 
arms cradled. 


the singer swayed, empty 


“Doan ye cry, mah honey, 
Doan ye weep no mo’ 


She picked the tiniest darky up and held him, woolly 
head against her breast, and crooned to him, rocking on 
her jeweled heels. The crowd applauded; the man in the 
box kissed his flowers and flung them. 
clinked again. 

The dozent bent across the table. 

“Some day - ” he said. 

The girl blushed. 

Le Grande made her way into the wings, surrounded 
by her little troupe. A motherly colored woman took them, 
shooed them off, rounded them up like a flock of chickens. 

And there in the wings, grimly impas- 
sive, stood a private soldier of the old 
Franz Josef, blocking the door to her 
dressing room. Fora moment gold dress 
and dark blue-gray uniform fronted each 
other. Then the sentry touched his 
cap. 

“Madam,” he said, “the child is in 
the Siebensternstrasse and tonight he 
dies.” 

“What child?” 
of flowers. 

“The child from the hospital. Please 
to make haste.” 


Glasses and dishes 


Her arms were full 


Jimmy died an hour after midnight, 
quite peacefully, died with one hand in 
Harmony’s and one between Peter's two 
big ones. 

Toward the last he called Peter 
“daddy” and asked for a drink. His 
eyes, moving slowly round the room, 
passed without notice the gray-faced 
woman in a gold dress who stood staring 
down at him, rested a moment on the 
cage of mice, came to a stop in the door- 
way, where stood the sentry, white and 
weary, but refusing rest. 

It was Harmony who divined the 
child’s unspoken wish. 

“The manual?” she whispered. 

The boy nodded. And so just inside 
the door of the bedroom across from the 
old salon of Maria Theresa the sentry, 
with sad eyes but no lack of vigor, went 

again through the Austrian manual of arms, and because 
he had no carbine he used Peter’s old walking-stick. 

When it was finished the boy smiled faintly, tried to 
salute, lay still. 

XxVIT 

ETER was going back to America and still he had not 

told Harmony he loved her. It was necessary that he 
go back. His money had about given out, and there was 
no way to get more save by earning it. The drain of 
Jimmy’s illness, the inevitable expense of the small grave 
and the tiny stone Peter had insisted on buying had made 
retreat his only course. True, the Le Grande had wished 
to defray all expenses, but Peter was inexorable. No 
money earned as the dancer earned hers should purchase 
peaceful rest for the loved little body. And after seeing 
Peter’s eyes the dancer had not insisted. 

A week had seen many changes. Marie was gone. After 
a conference between Stewart and Peter that had been 
decided on. Stewart raised the money somehow, and Peter 
saw her off, palpitant and eager, with the pin he had sent 
her to Semmering at her throat. She kissed Peter on the 
cheek in the station, rather to his embarrassment. From 
the lowered window, as the train pulled out, she waved a 
moist handkerchief. 

“T shall be very good,” she promised him. The last 
words he heard above the grinding of the train were her 
cheery: “‘To America!” 

Peter was living alone in the Street of Seven Stars, get- 
ting food where he might happen to be, buying a little 
now and then from the delicatessen shop across the street. 
For Harmony had gone back to the house in the Woll- 
badgasse. She had stayed until all was over and until 
Marie's small preparations for departure were over. Then, 
while Peter was at the station, she slipped away again. 
But this time she left her address. She wrote: 


You will come to visit me, dear Peter, because I 
was so lonely before and that is unnecessary now. 
But you must know that I cannot stay in the Siebenstern- 
strasse. We have each our own fight to make, and you 
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have been trying to fight for us all, for Marie, for dear 
little Jimmy, for me. You must get back to work now; 
you have lost so much time. And I am managing well. 
The Frau Professor is back and will take an evening lesson, 
and soon I shall have more money from Frdulein Reiff. 
You can see how things are looking up for me. In a few 
months I shall be able to renew my music lessons. And 
then, Peter—the career! HARMONY. 


Her address was beneath. 

Peter had suffered much. He was thinner, grayer, and 
as he stood with the letter in his hand he felt that Harmony 
was right. He could offer her nothing but his shabby self, 
his problematic future. Perhaps, surely, everything would 
have been settled, without reason, had he only once taken 
the girl in his arms, told her she was the breath of life itself 
to him. But adversity, while it had roused his fighting 
spirit in everything else, had sapped his confidence. 

He had found the letter on his dressing table, and he 
found himself confronting his image over it, a tall, stooping 
figure, a tired, lined face, a coat that bore the impress of 
many days with a sick child’s head against its breast. 

So it was over. She had come back and gone again, 
and this time he must let her go. Who was he to detain 
her? She would carry herself on to success; he felt; she 
had youth, hope, beauty and ability. And she had proved 
the thing he had not dared to believe, that she could take 
care of herself in the old city. Only—to go away and 
leave her there! 

McLean would remain. No doubt he already had 
Harmony’s address in the Wollbadgasse. Peter was not 
subtle, no psychologist, but he had seen during the last 
few days how the boy watched Harmony’s every word, 
every gesture. And, perhaps, when loneliness and hard 
work began to tell on her, McLean’s devotion would win 
its reward. McLean's devotion, with all that it meant, the 
lessons again, community of taste, their common youth! 
Peter felt old, very tired. 

Nevertheless he went that night to the Wollbadgasse. 
He sent his gray suit to the portier’s wife to be pressed, and 
getting out his surgical case, as he had once before in the 
Pension Schwarz, he sewed a button on his overcoat, using 
the curved needle and the catgut and working with surgeon’s 
precision. Then, still working very carefully, he trimmed 
the edges of graying hair over his ears, trimmed his cuffs, 
trimmed his best silk tie, now almost hopeless. He blacked 
his shoes, and the suit not coming, he donned his dressing 
gown and went into Jimmy’s room to feed the mice. Peter 
stood a moment beside the smooth white bed with his face 
working. The wooden sentry still stood on the bedside table. 

It was in Peter’s mind to take the mice to Harmony, 
confess his defeat and approaching retreat and ask her 
to care for them. Then he decided against this palpable 
appeal for sympathy, elected to go empty-handed and 
discover merely how comfortable she was or was not. 
When the time came he would slip out of her life, sending 
her a letter and leaving McLean on guard. 

Harmony was at home. Peter climbed the dark stair- 
case—where Harmony had met the little Georgiev, and 
where he had gone down to his death—climbed steadily, 
but without his usual elasticity. The place appalled him— 
its gloom, its dinginess, its somber quiet. In the daylight, 
with the pigeons on the sills and the morning sunlight 








Never Before Had the Combination Failed to Amuse the Boy 
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printing the cross of the church 
steeple on the whitewashed 
wall, it was peaceful, cloister- 
like, with landings that were 
crypts. But at night it was al 
most terrifying, that staircase. 

Harmony was playing. 
Peter heard her when he 
reached the upper landing, 
playing a sad little strain that 
gripped his heart. He waited 
outside before ringing, heard 
her begin something deter- 
minedly cheerful, falter, cease 
altogether. Peter rang. 

Harmony herself admitted 
him. Perhaps—oh, certainly 
she had expected him! It 
would be Peter, of course, to 
come and see how she was get- 
ting on, how she was housed. 
She held out her hand and 
Peter took it. Still no words, 
only a half smile from her and 
no smile at all from Peter, 
but his heart in his eyes. 

“I hoped you would come, 
Peter. We may have the 
reception room.” 

“You knew I would come,” said Peter. ‘“‘The reception 
room?” 

“Where customers wait.”’ She still carried her violin, and 
slipped back to her room to putitaway. Peter had aglimpse 
of its poverty and its meagerness. He drew a long breath. 

Monia was at the opera, and the Bohemian sat in the 
kitchen knitting a stocking. The reception room was warm 
from the day’s fire, and in order. All the pins and scraps 
of the day had been swept up, and the portiéres that made 
fitting-rooms of the corners were pushed back. Peter saw 
only a big room with empty corners, and that at a glance. 
His eyes were Harmony’s. 

He sat down awkwardly on a stiff chair; Harmony on a 
velvet settee. They were suddenly two strangers meeting 
for the first time. In the squalor of the Pension Schwarz, 
in the comfortable intimacies of the Street of Seven Stars, 
they had been easy, unconstrained. Now suddenly Peter 
was tongue-tied. Only one thing in him clamored for 
utterance, and that he sternly silenced. 

“‘I—I could not stay there, Peter. You understood?’ 

“No. Of course I understood.” 

“You were not angry?” 

“Why should I be angry? You came, like an angel of 
light, when I needed you. Only of course , 

“Yes?” 

“T'll not say that, I think.” 

“Please say it, Peter!’ 

Peter writhed, looked everywhere but at her. 

“Please, Peter. You said I always came when you 
needed me, only 

““Only—I always need you!" Peter, Peter! 

“Not always, I think. Of course, when one is in trouble 
one needs a woman; but a 


“Well, of course 
but—I'm generally in 
trouble, Harry dear.” 

Frightfully ashamed 
of himself by that time 
was Peter, ashamed of 
his weakness. He 
sought to give a casual 
air to the speech by 
stooping for a neglected 
pin on the carpet. By 
the time he had stuck 
it in his lapel he had 
saved his mental forces 
from the rout of Har 
mony’s eyes. 

His next speech he 
made to the center 
table, and missed a 
most delectable look 
in the aforesaid eyes. 

“*T didn’t come to be 
silly,” he said to the 
table. 

“T hate people who 
whine, and I've got 
into a damnable habit 
of being sorry for my 
self! It’s to laugh, isn’t 
it, a great, hulking car 
cass like me, to be ad 

“Peter,” said Har- 
mony softly, “aren't 
you going to look at 
me?” 

“I’m afraid.” 












He Tried to Tett Her What She Was Doing 


“That's cowardice. And I've fixed my hair a new way. 
Do you like it?” 

“Splendid,” said Peter to the center table. 

“You didn't look!” 

The rout of Harmony’s eyes was supplemented by the 
rout of Harmony’s hair. Peter, goaded, got up and walked 
about. Harmony was half exasperated; she would have 
boxed Peter's ears with a tender hand had she dared 

His hands thrust savagely in his pockets, Peter turned 
and faced her at last. 

“First of all,” he said, “I am going back to America, 
Harmony. I've got all I can get here, all I came for , 
He stopped, seeing her face. ‘‘ Well, of course that's mot 
true, | haven't. But I'm going back anyhow. You need: 
look so stricken: I haven't lost my chance. I'll come back 
sometime again and finish, when I've earned enough to 
do it.” 

‘You will never come back, Peter. You have spent al! 
your money on others, and now you are going back just 
where you were, and—-you are leaving me here alone!" 

“You are alone anyhow,” said Peter, “making your owr 
way and getting along. And McLean will be here.” 

“Are you turning me over to him?” 

No reply. Peter was pacing the floor. 

* Peter!” 

“Yes, dear?’ 

“Do you remember the night in Anna’s room at the 
Schwarz when you proposed to me?” 

No reply. Peter found another pin. 

And that night in the old lodge when you proposed to 


me agair 

Peter turned and looked at her, at her slender, swaying 
young figure, her luminous eyes, her parted, childish lips 

Peter, | want you to 

‘No!” 

‘Why?” 

‘Now listen to me, Harmony. You're sorry for me, 
that’s all; I don’t want to be pitied. You stay here and 
work. You'll do big things. I had a talk with the Master 
) 


to ask me again.” 


while I was searching for you, and he says you can do 


anything. But he looked at me—and a sight I was wit! 
worry and fright--and he warned me off, Harmony. He 
says you must not marry.” 

“Old pig!" said Harmony. “I will marry if I please 

Nevertheless Peter's refusal and the Master's speech had 
told somewhat. She was colder, less vibrant. Peter came 
to her, stood « lose . looking down at her. 

“T've said a lot | didn’t mean to,” he said. “There 
only one thing I haven't said, 1 oughtn't to say it, dear 
i'm not going to marry you 


my conscience. But it doesn't hurt a woman to know that 


I won't have such a thing on 


a man loves her. I love you, dear. You're my heaven and 
my earth—-even my God, I’m afraid. But J will not marr 
you.” 

‘Not even if I ask you to?” 
‘Not even then, dear. To share my struggle 
“It is to be a struggle?” 
“A hard fight, Harmony. I'm a pauper practicall 
“And what am I?” 
“Two poverties don't make a wealth, even of happiness,’ 


‘| see,” slowly. 


said Peter steadily. ‘‘In the time to come, when you would 
think of what you might have been, it would be a thousand 
deaths to me, dear.” 

“People have married, women have married and carrie« 
on their work, too, Peter.” 

“Not your sort of women or your sort of work. And no 
my sort of man, Harry. I'm jealous—jealous of every one 
about you. It would have to be the music or me. 


(Continued on Page 65 
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Our Foreign Trade 


HATEVER other angles and phases the case presents, 

the state monopoly of the oil trade in Germany is a 
substantial victory for the Deutsche Bank crowd in its 
contest with the Standard Oil Company for the German 
market. We may assume that the German oil crowd is 
spiritually superior to the American, yet the important 
point is that its government stood behind it with a helping 
hand, while our Government stood behind our oil crowd 
with an active boot. And, though curbing big and perhaps 
predacious concerns, our Government is doing less than it 
should to assist small and presumptively virtuous con- 
cerns in that rivalry for foreign trade which is growing 
keener all the time. 

We are becoming importers of raw foodstuffs, instead of 
exporters. Raw cotton we can continue to sell in great 
quantities for many years, whatever our trade policy may 
be, because we have the best supply; but, with that excep- 
tion, in selling goods abroad we must compete more and 
more on equal terms, except as our skill and organization 
give us the advantage. 

In the matter of organization the consular service ought 
to be the chief item; but the pains and expense the German 
Government takes to promote foreign trade make our 
efforts in that line look inadequate. We are often niggardly 
with the consular service. Men who should be engaged 
with affairs of some importance—if they are worthy of 
their places and salaries at all—spend much time on petty 
details because there is no appropriation for a fifteen- 
dollar-a-week clerk. ‘That is poor economy. 


A German Difference 


F WE had two of the greatest steamship lines in the 

worid, whose commercial fleets sailed every sea and 
which together did a great part of the country’s ocean- 
carrying trade, we should, of course, forbid them to com- 
bine, pool or make joint rate agreements. All the resources 
of the Government would be employed to keep them from 
combining and to harry them into competition. And that 
fact is possibly one of the reasons why we have no great 
steamship lines. 

The two great German lines had an agreement, but 
failed to renew it. Some months ago a rate war that would 
probably become worldwide was announced, and that the 
companies did finally reach an agreement is everywhere 
attributed to the personal intervention of the Kaiser. 

The power of the German Government, in short, was 
exerted in a direction diametrically opposite to that which 
our Government would have taken. A rate war between 
these companies would have been a disaster to German 
business, and the German Government is not looking for 
opportunities to breed disaster. 


Taik Not Worth Printing 


T IS true that, with our scheme of government, Congress 
is by no means as important an institution as Parliament 
is in Great Britain; yet observant foreigners are surprised 
at the very slight attention this country pays to what goes 


on in the national legislature. Our newspapers make no 
attempt to report congressional debate. Only when some- 
thing extraordinary happens—a vote on a big bill or an 
incident of a sensational nature—do they dignify it with a 
headline. 

For what they utter in debate, says the Constitution, 
senators and representatives shall not be questioned in any 
other place; and in the nature of the case they cannot be, 
because in no other place is the utterance known. Of 
course tens of thousands of particular speeches are mailed 
to constituents and mainly thrown into the wastebasket; 
but even though the particular speech is read, that does not 
constitute publicity of debate, because the reader does 
not get the rejoinder. 

Now and then we get excited about a speech in Congress 
and turn expectantly to the Congressional Record in order 
to read it. What we usually find in the Record is this: 
“Mr. So-and-So addressed the Senate. His speech will 
appear hereafter.” 

The country’s extensive ignorance of day-to-day pro- 
ceedings of Congress seems to us rather unfortunate; but 
if you raise the point with a newspaper editor his prompt 
reply is: “The stuff is not worth printing!’’—which is 
perhaps more unfortunate still. 


Prejudiced Witnesses 


Ante would have a poor opinion of a man who, as a 
regular occupation, harnessed half-naked women to 
carts and set them to crawling all day on their hands and 
knees through the hot, narrow passages of mines, hauling 
coal, and who bitterly resented every attempt to change 
that condition. 

You would hardly care to belong to the same club with 
a man who was put into a towering rage by an attempt to 
stop him from working little children at the loom until 
they fainted from hunger and exhaustion. Yet good men 
have done these things. 

There is nothing more terrible in any literature than 
those parliamentary reports on the condition of English 
labor in the fore part of the nineteenth century, from which 
Marx took the most important material for the first volume 
of Capital. 

To read now of the awful abuses and of the stubborn 
resistance to reform gives one the impression of a cold and 
calculating ferocity that makes Milton's Satan look like a 
sentimental amateur. Yet it is perfectly certain that the 
British employers of that time were personally, in the main, 
good, kindly men-—so far as they could see. A majority of 
the Southern slaveholders were personally good, kindly 
men—so far as their understanding went. 

A long-standing abuse from which a profit is derived 
inevitably blinds its beneficiaries and makes them utterly 
untrustworthy witnesses. In child-labor legislation, the 
objections of employers of that labor should not be at all 
considered. Their position puts them out of court. 


Swedish Elections 


N UNUSUALLY brisk canvass preceded the recent gen- 
eral election in Sweden for members of the lower house 
of Parliament. The Liberal party urged some constitu- 
tional reforms and the supremacy of Parliament in the 
government of the country— matters whose discussion obvi- 
ously requires some study and thought; but the Conserva- 
tives were happily spared the bother of discussing them 
seriously, making the campaign practically on the sole 
issue of national defense, which means an army as large as 
the country can conveniently support. And one wing of 
the Liberals joined the Conservatives in treating defense 
as the most important question. Naturally it was rather 
expected that the Conservatives would win. 

There are many urgent modern social and political prob- 
lems that the conservative mind invariably finds confusing 
or irritating; but in several countries nowadays it is spared 
the bother of considering them by meeting all demands for 
reform with loud shouts for more regiments and battleships. 
So long as politics can be reduced to the simple matter of 
waving a flag and blowing a trumpet, the conservative can 
compete init on rather more than equalterms. Militarism, 
the world over, is conservatism’s most important and only 
dependable asset. 


Getting the Habit 


T IS practically just as easy to form one habit as another. 

To one man the notion of a highball at three Pp. M. is 
very obnoxious, because it would interfere with his play at 
golf or tennis. Another man detests the notion of golf or 
tennis at three Pp. M. because it would interfere with his 
highball. 

Physically, mentally and spiritually the two men are 
much alike. They have merely formed different habits, 
and with a little shifting of the respective scenes one 
might just as readily have formed the habit of the other. 

One man is plunged into gloomy misery by the prospect 
of spending an evening away from his books and slippers. 
Another is unhappy unless he has an engagement that will 
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take him out of the house after dark, or company is com- 
ing in. Both men crave a strong reaction from the day at 
the office. One has formed the habit of finding it in litera- 
ture—the other in lights, motion, company. By pressing a 
different button, with a little persistence, each could have 
acquired the other’s habit. 

Hardly any other habit will stand a young man in better 
stead than a reading habit, both for what it includes and 
what it excludes. Of all habits it is the pleasantest, the 
cheapest and the most dependable. You can indulge it 
regardless of weather, seasons and location. 

For almost any intelligent young man it is an easy 
habit to form. That and a habit of physical exercise will 
make nearly any man fireproof against chronic dissipation. 


Great Naval Strategists 


HE finest thing about your great naval strategist is that 

he always ends by blowing himself up. His proposition 
is that the three sides of a triangle must always be equal 
only one side must always be longer than the others. 

The world will lapse into chaos unless each one of four 
or five combinations exceeds all others. If it is the Medi- 
terranean which engages his attention he will demonstrate 
that England must predominate there or Tose India and 
the colonies while Germany, Austria and Italy must like- 
wise predominate; and in any event England cannot 
predominate in the Mediterranean without losing control 
of her home coasts and territory. Here is the devil, there 
the deep sea; you may choose between them, but you have 
no other choice. 

Now if all this paper naval strategy were only a sort of 
weird game, played with building blocks in some home for 
the aged in order to while away a winter evening, it might 
have much merit—because you may play it forever with- 
out coming to any termination. The astounding thing is 
that intelligent men, holding positions of great responsi- 
bility, take it with deadly seriousness, and that vast sums 
of actual, hard-earned money are squandered to keep it up. 

We are amazed at huge follies of the past--a Thirty 
Years’ War; a pre-revolutionary France; a Stuart régime; 
a Mississippi Bubble. Our children will be equally amazed 
at the great naval strategy of our cay. 


One Abused Railroad 


O YOU happen to remember that when the St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railroad went into bankruptcy last 

May its chief counsel rose in righteous indignation to 
declare that the innocent corporation was a victim of out- 
rageous interference and oppression by state legislatures 
and the Federal Government, and society in general? 

Well, the Interstate Commerce Commission tried to 
discover the real reasons for insolvency and ran across such 
items as a profit of seven million dollars to syndicates 
partly composed of insiders—which unloaded various 
branches and feeders on the parent system, and profits of 
thirty million dollars to other syndicates and bankers, who 
underwrote and marketed the road's securities. 

Obviously the real trouble with the St. Louis & San 
Francisco was not too much interference, but too little. 


The Rate Decision 


E HOPE the railroads will be permitted to raise 

freight rates five per cent—but it is a hope with a 
string to it. As Commissioner Prouty has pointed out, we 
are trying in this country a completely novel experiment. 
By far the greatest business in the country, except agri- 
culture, is entirely owned by private capital; but we have 
taken away from the owners all power to fix the price at 
which their product—transportation—shall be sold. 

Imagine that situation in your own business. You fur- 
nish the capital and the management, but somebody else 
has absolute power to fix the price at which your goods shall 
be sold. That is the novel experiment this country is trying 
in regard to railroads. 

The net revenues of the railroads in the last three years 
have not increased at all commensurately with the increased 
capital investment, and we believe the Government— under 
the novel conditions we have created—can far better afford 
to give the roads an inch too much than to give them an 
inch too little. So we hope an increase in freight rates will 
be granted. 

However, when we look over certain scandalous abuses 
of railroad credit that have come to light of late years we 
tie a string to the hope. We believe that a great many 
roads are capably and honestly managed. We also believe 
that there has been and probably still is a shocking amount 
of graft in the railroad world as a whole. 

When we see great, flourishing transportation enter- 
prises, which ought to be highly prosperous, dragged down 
to a bankrupt or crippled condition, we want more search- 
ing explanations of the reasons than have yet been forth- 
coming; and we decidedly do not want any railroad to have 
another nickel for the management to gamble with. 

As to somewhat higher freight rates, yes. As to more 
comprehensive and rigid public regulation, yes also. 
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EPUTE for 
mystery is 
more easily 

obtained than repute 
for aught else what- 
soever, save wisdom 
alone, which credit 
comes through the 
mere but continued 
expedient of saying 
nothing. Everything 
is mysterious to 
somebody, and some 
things are mysteri- 
ous to everybody. 
Any closed door may 
hide a secret, albeit 
few do; and any set of 
circumstances may 
contain the enigma 
of a lifetime, barring 
the well-known fact 
that most sets of 
circumstances are as 
obvious as a bald 
head. 

There is a pocket 
in the mind of every 
human being that 
contains the mental 
ingredients for belief 
in the inscrutable. 
And as every crank 
is cryptic, and most 
of us are cranks, it 
is plain to be seen 
why, on the slightest 
excuse on mere 
say-so— we accept as mysterious what on examination will 
prove to be palpable; for it usually happens we are too 
lazy to examine, and thus many things pass as hidden that 
in reality are self-evident instead of secret. 

Of course secrecy is one phase and mystery another; 
for though a mystery is not always a secret, a secret is 
usually mysterious; but when you hold a secret mysteri- 
ously then you have done what is easy to do, and thus you 
create your atmosphere of obfuscation. 

Hence we who have to do with such matters speak of 
executive sessions of the United States Senate as both 
secret and mysterious. Those sessions have been held in 
that regard for many years. When one is imminent there 
is an ominous pause in the Senate. Some grave and digni- 
fied statesman rises and 
moves that the Senate 
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Tom Discretion, of Prudence, 


Circumspect County 
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Pittsburgh stogies. 
To be sure, since 
Senator Tillman made his impassioned plea to his colleagues 
to refrain from smoking in executive session because of his 
highly sensitized olfactory nerves, the tobacco smoke is 
absent on occasions when the senator is present; but usually 
the smoke is there. 

Now then, that is a mysterious proceeding. What is said 
and done there is supposed to be inviolable—supposed to 
be. Mystery surrounds executive sessions—not because 
they are mysterious, but because it is the custom, and has 
been for many years, to say they are. This reputatio., 
easily obtained decades ago, continues traditionally; but 
the only difference between regular and open sessions of the 
Senate and executive sessions is that when the executive 
sessions are important more is printed about them in the 
newspapers than about the regular sessions. 

Taking themselves seriously, the senators take their 
executive sessions seriously, so far as the word goes, and 
weigh down Tom Dawson with the clerical responsibility 
that attends. They trust no other outsider. That, as it 
happens, shows much senatorial acumen, for if there is one 
citizen of this Republic eminently fitted by character, by 
temperament and by training to keep executive-session 
secrets secret, that person is Tom Dawson. 


Leaks in Executive Sessions 


HEY can burden that quiet, efficient man with any con- 

fidential information they have, from a contemplated 
foray on Mexico to the character of a candidate for a 
second-class postmastership, and Tom will never peep. 
Tom’s other name is Discretion, and his place of birth was 
Prudence, Circumspect County, State of Wariness. 

You see, the senators knew Tom—as well they might, 
for he had been among them a long time. Oddly enough, 
part of his business was to secure for the public press infor- 
mation concerning the very executive sessions he now 
guards so closely. Tom was a newspaper man stationed in 
the Senate Chamber, and he was stationed there for years. 
In common with a few other correspondents he had the 
privilege of the floor, but not when there were executive 
sessions. Then he had to go out and keep off the grass. 
However, after the executive sessions were over it was his 
duty to discover what happened, and he always so discovered. 

No senator ever told him. Perish the thought! No 
senator ever tells any correspondent anything that happens 
in executive sessions—that is, no senator ever admits he 
tells. Some do. Very good reports are often obtained. | 
remember a time when a senator rose in his seat during the 
morning hour and denounced his colleagues for leaking 
about executive sessions. He was quite bitter about it. 









said it was a crying shame and he 
himself almost cried 

He read the report of a session on the previous afternoon 
which he said was outrageous in that it correctly told what 
happened at a gathering concerning which no senator 
could talk, by right. It was very affecting to me, because 
I wrote the article this senator read and condem: 
he himself gave me the informatio: 

For many years—twenty 


probably—Tom Dawson 


wrote reports not only of executive sessions but of other 
Senate sessions as well. He supplied his reports to a preas 
association and what he wrote went into most of the news 
paper offices of the country. Naturally he had to be accu- 
rate, nonpartisan, unbiased—absolutely—and he was. 
Tom Dawson never wrote a prejudiced line in his life. He 
never telegraphed a word he did not think was absolutely 
in accordance with the facts 

Think what that means 


He was no special man, writing 
for one paper or two or three directed by an editorial 
policy or by an editorial whim or by a partisan bias. He 
wrote for hundreds of papers. His part of the report was 
used as the basis of much editorial comment. In many 
instances Tom Dawson's stories were al] the readers of 
papers saw, and on them they based their knowledge 
of what was happening in Washington 

A great trust, I should say! And Tom Dawson never 
violated it. A quiet, sincere, honest man, he exerted a 
greater influence than most people understand or appre- 
ciate; and there never was a minute in his writing life 
when he was actuated by any other impulse than t« get the 
news, get it right, and send it along, regardless of whom he 
might help or hurt 

The senators liked him—all the long procession of sen- 
ators who served during Tom's work as a correspondent: 
and when they needed an executive clerk they selected 
him, because they knew that whatever secrets they might 
have were safe with him 

Therefore when the bells clang and the doors close Tom 
is the only person not a senator who is inside; and what- 
ever happens, now that he is out of the newspaper business 
is as sure to stay unrecorded, because of him, as in the old 
days whatever happened was sure to be recorded because 
ofhim. Inno other way could they keep him from printing 
the news. 

He has been in Washington for a long time, has Tom 
Dawson; and for some years he was secretary to the late 
Senator Henry M. Teller, of Colorado. He owns a ranch 
in Colorado and raises hay and other crops there, but-con 
fines his agriculture at the Capital to the expert cultivation 
of some highly prized whiskers 

Hundreds of newspaper correspondents have passed 
through the press gallery on the Senate side since Tom 
Dawson went there, 


and there i Ot one of 





proceed to resolve itself 
into executive session. 
There is a great jangling 
of bells and the door- 
tenders hurry out the 
dawdlers in the galler- 
ies. All clerks, reporters 
and attachés leave. The 
doors are swung to. 
Tom Dawson enters. 
Momentous affairs are 
to be discussed and 
mayhap decided. 

Tom Dawson enters, 
than whom there is no 
more officially mysteri- 
ous person alive and no 
franker one unofficially. 
Tom is the executive 
clerk of the Senate, the 
one man outside the 
accredited membership 
of the Senate who is 
allowed to hear those 
deliberations. The 
doors remain closed for 
such time as is neces- 
sary; then they open to 
show a few senators in 
their seats, to disclose 
some tobacco smoke 
drifting against the 











stained-glass ceilings, - 
and to exhibit an atmos- 
phere of mystery and 





“He Can't Hide the Shetis!"* 


them but has profited 
by the wisdom and ex- 
perience of Dawson, for 
he 1s as kindly as he is 
efficient, and always 
ready with counsel and 

formatior 
Tom Dawson knows 
more about the Senate 
than any man i t, and 
when he wa writing 
aoout it he did his work 
with less fuss and with 
more ability than most 
of his colleagues. 

The influence men 


like Tom Dawson exert 


on the opinions the 
people hold on govern 
mental affairs in this 
country is incalculable 


and there never was a 


ma in his po: ion who 
nad bett t ve i 
stronger sense of respon 
ibility, a more sincere 
purpose ind &@ more 
honest execution than 
| this modest, quiet, ca 
pable man who guard 
| the executive secrets ol 


the Senate now as fait! 
ad fully as he diligently set 


them torth in the old 





lays. 
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too much for your clothes or getting a suit 
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under bond to give you satisfaction or new 
ones will be furnished. 
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One leading clothier in 


selis Styleplus Clothe should not be a 
Styleplus store in your town, please write us, and we 


will refer you to one nearby. 








You can tell a genuine Styleplus by the Label 
in the coat, the Ticket on the sleeve, and the 
Guarantee in the pocket. 


Send for our book, **As Others See You.”’ 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO. 


Founded 1849 
Baltimore, Md. 
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THE 
LAME DUCK 


Views of an 
Innocent Bystander 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
EAR JIM: You may recall that I have 
made casual reference in this corre- 
spondence to the fact that nothing is done 
in Washington which is rot political. 


| Though we carry side lines of amelioration 
| of the woes of the people, anxiety for the 


general good, reverence for the Constitu- 
tion, economy in public expenditure, and 
conservation of our resources, as well as 


| conversation concerning constructive legis- 
| lation and the uplift, our main stock is 


politics. We handle that almost exclu- 
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sively; and when we do put out a sample | 


of our other goods we always tie a modicum 


of politics in with it, that being our busi- | 


ness— politics. 

I am moved to further reference to this 
subject by a contemplation of the cities 
selected by Mr. McAdoo, Mr. Houston and 
Mr. Williams as regional bank centers. If 
you hark back a little you will remember 
that Messrs. McAdoo and Houston made a 
rather comprehensive and leisurely swing 
round the circle when they had the estab- 
lishment of these banks in prospect; and it 
now appears that they went largely for the 
air. They needed rest and a change; for if 
that trip had any effect on the final deter- 
mination of the cities selected it is not 
apparent, now that they have been selected. 

They had a nice trip, and when they came 
home they spoke admiringly of the size of 
this country and its wealth and resources. 
They were quite impressed with all those 
features. 

“It really is most interesting,” they said 
one to another, “‘to discover that there are 
so many centers of population in this broad 
domain of ours where regional banks could 
well be established—most interesting. 
Now—would you believe it?—there are 
Baltimore and New Orleans; Louisville 
and Cincinnati; Pittsburgh and Denver; 
Portland, Oregon; and Seattle—all busy 
marts of trade and quite populous; excel- 
lent cities, all of them—most commendable 
cities. We approve of them all. Public- 
spirited people in them too, and excellent 
hosts! We had a most enjoyable trip and 
met many fine people; but _" 


A Session of the Buts 


But! Sure, Jim—but! One but, two 
buts, three buts, four buts, five buts—a 
noble array of buts and a powerful. And 
the buts butted in, Jim; they butted in 
with a home-sweet-home effect. Let me 
classify them. 


But Number One: William G. McAdoo, | 


born in Georgia. 
But Number Two: 
liams, of Richmond, Virginia. 
But Number Three: 


Texas. 


John Skelton Wil- 


David F. Houston, 
erstwhile of St. Louis and ersterwhile of | 
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But Number Four: Albert S. Burleson, 


of Texas. 
But Number Five: 
House, also of Texas. 


Colonel Edward 


Of these buts the first three make up the | 
committee that selected the cities, and the | 


remaining two make up the advisory board 
as pertaining to Texas. 
worked out. 

“T move,” said Mr. McAdoo, “that a 
regional bank be established at Atlanta, 
the proud capital of my native state.” 

“Aye!” voted Williams and Houston. 

“T move,” said Mr. Williams, “that a 
regional bank be established at Richmond, 
the proud capital of my native state.” 

**Aye!"’ voted McAdoo and Houston. 

“I move,” said Mr. Houston, who up to 
this time had been discreetly silent, save 
when voting, “‘that a bank be established 
at St. Louis and another at Kansas City, 
both imperial cities of the imperial common- 
wealth that claims my residence.” 

“Aye!” voted Williams and McAdoo. 

“Further,”’ continued Mr. Houston, “I 
now move that a bank be established at 
Dallas, a flourishing municipality in the 
state of my affections, Texas.” 

“Aye!” yelled Albert Sidney Burleson 
and Colonel Edward House; and it was all 


| unanimous and pleasant, and devoid of 


misunderstanding and acrimony. 


You see how it | 














Home of Harry Male. Buffalo. This job 
made BEAVER BOARD enthusiasts out 
of the whole family as well as the con 
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| others, more affable and agreeable; 


There was no politics in it, Jim. Of 
course not! It was all based on friendship 
and loyalty to and affection for the old 
homes. State pride, James; and a lovely 
sentiment it is and patriotic! Who car 
wonder that the thoughts of William Gibbs 
McAdoo turned fondly toward dear old 
Georgia and the metropolis thereof when 
he had this boon to grant? And who is 
there to cavil at the loyal affection of John 
Skelton Williams for Richmond? And 
David F. Houston is a stern man, it seems, 
but sentimental—excessively sentimental 
and powerfully so, for he secured thre« 
banks for his share, aided, of course, by 
those emotional Texans, House and Bur- 
leson, whose eyes ever dim with tears when 
the beauties of dear, dear Dallas are re- 
called to them by word or deed— Burleson, 
who made his mysterious visit to the White 
House when the cities were under consid- 
eration, his mysterious visit now being 
mysterious no longer; and House, the silent, 
self-effacing House, who spends so much of 
his time in the Treasury advising, out of the 
fund of his vast experience, with Secretary 
McAdoo— House, of whom to say he is gum- 
shod and rubber-tired were as scanty an 
appreciation of his noiseless methods of oper- 
ation as to compare him with a brass band! 

“But me no buts!’’ New Orleans and 
Portland and Denver and Louisville and 
Pittsburgh might well have exclaimed had 
they been apprised of what was politically 
in the wind; but they were not. And they 
were butted a few buts, Jim; butted a few 
as herein set down. 

So starts the Currency Bill that is to 
assuage all our financial woes 
it in the manner aforesaid; and now we 
await the appointment of the board. Before 
you read this, that may have come to pass; 
but there is no inkling as yet of its possible or 
probable membership. Still, writing before 
the event, let it be said that if there is asim 
ilar exhibition of the home-sweet-home thing 
in the make-up of that board the Currency 
Bill, which began with such fair prospects 
will be but a withered flower of legislatior 
instead of a proud bouquet of law. 


so starts 


The Terrible Meek 


However, the President still maintains 
his grip on the Congressional lever and is 
still in full control. It is amazing, Jim, 
how that man runs things; how he gets 
what he wants in the face of any and all 
opposition! Every time I watch him in 
operation I am again of the opinion that 
the best descriptive phrase for him is the 
title of Kennedy’s play, The Terrible Meek. 
He is a meek man, Jim, and we have his 
word for it, as note in his speech to the 
Press Club; but, hevings! how terribly 
meek he is! In all my experience I never 
knew a man who was softer-spoken, more 
deferential to the wishes and opinions of 
and in 
all my experience I never knew a man who, 
once having set out to do a thing, so 
unrelentingly proceeded to do that thing! 

They tried to defeat his man Daniels, of 
New Jersey, named for a vacancy on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Senate refused confirmation for a long time 
Then suddenly the Wilson forces took up 
the matter and after it was all over Daniels 
was confirmed. So it goes Ww ith everythir g 
He hasn't missed a trick yet. Prophecy is 
selling away below par in the present 
market; but it might be worth while to 
take a flyer at a prognostication at that 
Hence, in a guarded manner, I am here to 
say that eventually he will get his tolls- 
repeal bill through the Senate. It will take 
time, and maneuvering, and pressure and 
the thumbscrews for some, and the rack for 
others; but, unless all signs fail, he will get 
the bill through finally. That sort of thing 
seems to be his fixed habit of procedure 

Meantime the Democrats of the House 
continue along their well-known econom 
ical lines. 

The House was proceeding with the 
legislative, judicial and executive appro- 
priation bills. There had been a proposi- 
tion to cut down mileage allowances to 
actual cost instead of allowing them to re- 
main at the present rate of twenty cents 
a mile. This would have saved a hundred 
thousand dollars a year; but the formerly 
economical Democrats fell on the item 
with loud cries and tore it limb from limb. 
Also they tore it out of the bill. Then came 
a proposition to increase the salaries of 
Congressional clerks to eighteen hundred 
dollars ayear. Not to have done this would 
have saved one hundred thirty-two thou- 
sand dollars more a year; but they did it. 
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what 
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His mother wants the same thing, too. 
So does the whole family. No difference of 
opinion when it comes to 
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tastes. And you couldn’t say more than 
that. 
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Thus, having secured a hundred thou- | 


| sand dollars for themselves in mileage and 


| a hundred thirty-two thousand dollars for | 


| their clerks, they looked about for some 
| place where they might be really economi- 


eal. They found it, Jim—found it in the |! 


barber shop; and they virtuously and 


economically fixed it so that the barbers | 
must buy their own talcum powder and | 


toilet water and such, instead of getting it 
free as heretofore. This saved five hundred 


| dollars a year and was considered a notable | 


achievement along the lines of economy. 
| Wouldn’t that make you proud of your 
| legislators? Wouldn’t that cause you to 
| rise up and give three hearty cheers for 
| the statesmen who are spending a billion 
dollars and more of your money and my 
| money? Doesn't that show the caliber oi 
those patriots? They hold fast to their 
mileage grab of twenty cents a mile going to 
and coming from each session, and they give 
| their own clerks three hundred dollars more 
a year, which means nothing in the way of 
increased efficiency of service, but does 
mean a little more pork for the boys; and 
they say sternly to the barbers that they 
must buy their own talcum powder and 
their own witch-hazel. 
Meantime again, Thomas Riley Marshall, 
Vice-President and official guest, has bur- 


: geoned in a fancy vest. It isn’t a waistcoat. | 
It is a vest, and it is fancy. One of the | 


members of the Persian Legation gave the 

| vest to him—that is, the Persian gave 
the Vice-President the cloth, or tapestry, or 
prayer rug, or whatever it is, and Thomas 
Riley had it fashioned into a vest. The way 
it came about was this: The Vice-Presi- 
dent, it seems, has always had a longing for 
a fancy vest. 


Mr. Marshall's Persian Waistcoat 


Out in Indiana they do not wear fancy 
vests much, at least not in Columbia City. 
When he came to Washington the only fly 
in his ornate amber was the lack of a colored 
vest. He had everything else his heart 
craved. He was Vice-President, a nice easy 
job, and he never had to buy a meal except 
his breakfasts, which did not tax him much 
as he belongs to the no-breakfast cult. He 
had ample opportunity to get off his quips 
and funny sayings, and he presided over 

| the Senate whenever he felt the need of 
employment. 

He was having a bully time; but there 
was a drawback—he had no fancy vest. 
So one night when he was dining with the 

| Persians he happened to remark to Mirza 
Ali Kuii Khan that a certain bit of gayly- 
colored stuff he saw there was some cloth! 

“Will his excellency allow me to present 
it to him?” asked Mirza Ali Kuli Khan. 

Instantly the Vice-President felt a warm 
glow stealing o’er him. This filled his cup 


of happiness to overflowing. He could | 


| make a vest of the cloth! 
“Tf it pleases you I shall be glad to ac- 
cept,”” Mr. Marshall replied; and the cloth 
was waiting for him at his hotel when he 


arrived, so prompt are the Persians in these | 


little matters. 
The pattern is two hundred years old and 
there is a separate shade of color for each 


decade. The tailor handled the cloth | 


lovingly and cut it so skillfully that he lost 
not a single gaudy splash. 


Isn't it strange how these presiding | 
| officers run to fancy vests? There was poor | 


| Tim Woodruff, who never got beyond being 
a presiding officer, and one of the reasons 
was a fancy vest; and here is T. R. Mar- 
shall, a presiding officer, who blossoms out 
in one! Probably he has no further ambi- 
tions; and, when you come to think of it, 
| he has received a pretty fair political 
dividend considering the capital invested. 
In conclusion I note that former Presi- 
dent Taft has put out his plan for reducing 
| and that President Wilson has had the 
temerity to edit some gems of English 
prose submitted by Doctor Eliot for label- 
ing the new Washington Post Office. Mr. 
Taft’s words should carry weight. As a 
| reducer he is second to none. Look at 
what he did to the Republican party! 
And as an editor Mr. Wilson seems to have 
the courage of his blue pencil, for he sticks 
to his revisions of the sentiments so happily 
expressed by Doctor Eliot; albe't, after the 
papers printed the statement that he had 
edited those phrases, it was given out 
| Officially that President Wilson, when he 
was editing the stuff, did not know Doctor 
Eliot wrote it. I suppose the President 
| thought that Jimmie Sloan dashed it off 
| or mayhap Tom Brahany. 
! Yours for revision, BILL. 
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Made to Measure 


$10% 


For Men and Women 


Write Today For Our 
“How To Shop By 
Mail” Catalog 


of SILK Shirts and SILK Pajamas, 
SILK Night Shirts and SILK Atl 
letic Underwear for Men. 


All Garments Made To 
Individual Measurement. 
Sold Direct From Weaver To Wearer. 


Catalog contains full descriptions, correct tra 
8, samples of Silks in various smart patterns, a 
states prices of all garments plainly Also gives 
explicit d tions for ordering 
Take instant advantage of this remarkable opp« 
ty and write today For, at this season of the yea 
emand is very great 
THREE exceptionally high-grade SILK 
SHIRTS Men's or Women's), ma 
strictly to your individual measurement, 
m handsome, fine quality Washab 
Silks; guaranteed FAST color; superbly 
ailored . ° 8 e 
his w be a great S ease 
<t this booklet, and order your supply 
DIRECT FROM US 
the makers, at prices less 
than are usually charged 
““ready-mades"’ of 
erior quality 
W. A. Lanigan Co. 
Buite 504 
51 East 42nd Street 
New York 


ta 

















| Keyan Galete:1| 
Smokers 
If you are as hard 


to please as | am, 
in this matter of 
cigars, I be lic ve my 
private “J. R. W." 
Havana brand will 
delight you. 

For many years I 
have had these cigars 
made to order ina full 5-inch panetela, with 
my own monogram band. The leaf comes 
from a mountainous district in Cuba. It i 
especially selected for me by a man who re 
sides there —a connoisseur in tobaccos 


See If You Agree 


T am glad to share my discovery with men 
who want something exceptional —a rar 
sweet smoke—not too heavy and strong. It 
may be that this dainty Havana is just what 
you have been seeking. Try it My offer 
makes it easy. Write me today as below 


Five Cigars Free 


If you will send me 10 cents—towards forwarding 

expenses— I will mail you trial cigars. Smoke five 

with me—convince yourself The price is $5 per 

hundred, $2.60 for 50—all charges prepaid. Use your 
jon—or 


Packed in box of clear 
cedar—double lid—no 
glue, paper or paste. 


y' 
me yee yoar busi- 
ness card, and write now for these cigars. (41) 


J. ROGERS WARNER 


815 Lockwood Building, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Every Car Owner Should Read 
“Care and Repair 


of Tires” 


We Send It FREE! 


It’s a book every motorist will value highly because of the practical information it 
contains on tires —their care and repair. 

















Understand this book is not merely an advertisement for Shaler Vulcanizers. It 
tells the proper inflation you should maintain in your tires according to weight, 
load and seasons. It describes fully how to protect the tires while car is idle in 
the garage —how to care for them in winter—how to avoid substances that rot 
the rubber and fabric. It gives splendid hints on the spare tire and its care-—how 
to carry extra tubes. Sensible information on the tire sleeve, the blow-out patch 

on repair plasters and plugs and emergency or temporary repairs. It explains fully 


how easy it is to vulcanize and make your own repairs. 





This book has made such a big hit in Automobile Circles because of its accurate 
and reliable information that the leading American and Foreign Automobile Pub- 
lications quote it as an authority. 


We will gladly send it free to any motorist. No obligation—just use the coupon. 


HA 


Vulcanizers 


The only line of vulcanizers on which the heat is controlled automatically— canier fill and light the generator, The 


Prevent Blow-Outs— Save Your Tires—Save Repair Bills |!!! ‘pistes woar material — everytii at Se 


























They enable anvone who can drive a cat to world’s large st makers of vulcanizers and started t 
repair permanently any blow-out, puncture, rip, business at the advent of the pneumatic tire Wi 
tear or hole in either the ca ng or inner tube any make vulcanizers of every type Electric heats fr | 
where—in a few minutes. city lighting current), Gasoline, Alcohol and Ste 
The Shaler, because of its scientific principle ot for every need and urpose, from the Satet 
construction, gives a thorough vulcanization and Vul-Kit at $3.50 and M. ie! D at $12.50 (for the 
leaves the repaired spot the strongest part of the tire home garage) to a complete Garage Equipment 
It i in IMNpos bilitv to overcure or unde rceure Put a Shaler \ ical et 1 your garage al | 
the tire because of the automatic heat control in watch your tire ¢ xpense § down It’s the litth 
exclusive Shaler feature No need to watch it at holes, cuts and crevices that you ordinarily let go 
all It works automatically Just clamp the vul that grow bigger and bigger and in time ruin the 
canizer to the tire and the repair is completed in tire forever —which if you had vulcanized in time | 
«< a few moments. while the cut was st mall the repair would easily y, ? 
N Shaler Vuleanizers are the standard and are enable the tire to give treble the mileage The 
& used in the best garage and re pair hops secret of securing the tmost mileage A eping the o 
® everywhere Phe Shaler is the on/y com tires in good condition —not waiting until they are y 
plete ne for either the private one too far gone Make a SI \ nizer part of , 
~, car garage or the public irage of your regular repair tht It w pay f tself 
Garage & many hundred cars We are the many time ru ne se 1 , 4 





orDealers’ © ee ee Fe 
Coupon \ You Need « a SRR R Vulcanizer 


Coupon 
C. A. Shaler Co. GO Pp 


Every mot ; ' tfit. It 
1405 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis y , : an ‘ . P , cage, . ' C. A. Shaler Co. 
ce \ " ) re ood conditior i i unt is me ed t kee the ca ly t ‘ 
elt ate se iter % “ . fe 7 rye ate : . ' 1405 Fourth St., Weepun, Wis 
na me . . Shaler Vulcanizers are sold by all good dealers everywhere If your dealer « ot i e the , mention 
und free book Gennes Sense his a mn the cx n wi nd for t " k and the her nad , 
About Tire Repairs’ 4 “y ume in the coupon when you send for the book and we will tell you where you can see and examine 


and garages onl oo See y a Shaler if you want to. Don’t neglect to send for this valuab t the fact bout tire , 4 ane Regete ~~ Tires tak 
Nan 7 Necessary i in — Garage and Repair Shop O. 
treet — CpSoday toe [ 
' ‘% "Heat ¢ l insuring results. 
City Stat our free book, “Common Sener About : Sateen dations enit Gasiiie 
®& in Aut ymobile - r sorie $c ane ly d to their si le nd profits . ~ 

Do you sell accessories . Saat GET tien Gr tenat Goalie on Goat clone aateend 4. 
% C. A. SHALER co., 1405 Fourth Se. ,Waupun, Wis @ 


Canadian D John M = & Son, Limited G 
Winnipes, Montreal, Vancouver, Victoria 


\ 








Have you a repair departn 
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Reo the Fifth 


1914 Model 


$1,175 Equipped 


F. O. B. Lansing 








May 2, 1914 


New-Style Body 
Electric Lights 
Electric Starter 
Electric Horn 
One-Rod Control 
35 Horsepower 
Tires 34x4 
Also Roadster 

















Car or Super-Car 


That is the chief question men have to decide 
in buying a car to keep. 


It overshadows everything else. 


Almost any car is fit for normal service. There 
are very few cars which won’t demonstrate well, 
or even run well for a season. 


Then is it worth while to build or to buy a 
super-car like this Reo the Fifth? 


Listen to our side of that question. 


After 27 Years cars 


oe are coming to Reo the 
Mr. R. I 


By the tens of thousands they 


, . Fifth For 
Olds, after 27 years of 

years they have come faster than we 
ar building, says that all these ex 


could supply them 


What It Costs 


deal with the 


are essential. Not for normal 
littons, not for one-season sery 

‘ But to meet shocks and strains 

cost ol 


ithstand vears of wear—to save Before we 


les, repairs and upkeep, a car Reo extremes let us point out our 


be built like this. price—$1,175 with electric starter 


Note how it compares 
Note 


and lights. 


‘nd no man in the world knows 


than Mr. R. I with other cars in this class. 


er about that 


that in the past year, through fa 
tory efficiency, we have brought 
men who 


mill. They 
et the 


old motorist down our price just $220. 


} through the 


i, by all means, to g 


But we add one-fourth to the 


— cost of each car to give 
you this super-strength. We spend 


We devote a 


whole building to tests and analyses. 


necessary 
the buyers of Reo the 
n who know the penalties — six weeks on each car. 


: skimped and short-lived 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


In every part we secure utter exact 


ness, regardless of time or cost 


We use 15 roller bearings, 190 
drop forgings. We pay double-price 
to build you a clutch which prohibits 
all clashing of gears. We give you 
big tires 

In the engine we give 
horsepower—far more 


likely to ey 


What We Require 


We have for vears kept test cars 


er require 


on the road. Relays of drivers run 


them night and day at high speed on 
rough roads. After 10,000 miles of 
this reckless driving we take the car 
apart and inspect it. 

We require every part to endure 
that rough service. And every driv- 
ing part, after 10,000 miles, must 


remain almost like new. Every 


formula, test and specification is 


based on these requirements. 


lo insure this, all steel is made to 
formula and each lot is analyzed 
twice. Gears are tested in a crush- 
ing machine for 75,000 pounds per 
tooth. Sprin s are tested for 100,- 


000 vibrations. Engines are put to 
five radical tests, then taken apart 
and inspec ted 


Then we require a big margin of 


horsepower cal 


Canadian Price, $1,575 


\ll driving parts in this 35 
must meet the 
a 50-horserm 


tests required for 


It Stays New 


Ihe result is a car that stays new 

It doesn’t grow noisy, doesn't show 
wear and doesn't give trouble. After 
f 


years ort use, 


with proper care, thi 
car will run like new. 

It has stre n¢eth enough for shocks. 
It has There 


is no clashing of gears to wreck the 


power enough for hills 
transmission. There are no flaws, no 
weaknesses. Every part has vast 
over-capacity. A car built like this 
will save the average user hundreds 
of dollars in repairs and upkeep. 
Then note what a handsome car. 
Note the new streamline body. The 
ish is perfect, the upholstery deep 


and luxurious. here are electri 


lights and starter, demountable rims 
searchlights—everything 


And this is 


only car in which all the gear 


dimming 
in modern equipment. 
shif 


ng is done with our simpk 


one-rod control. 
Reo the Fifth is sold by a thousand 
dealers. Ask for our catalog and 


address of nearest showroom. We 
are building a beautiful Roadster. 
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BENSON'S DAY 


THE SATURDAY 


Continued from Page 17 


The tea-table episode, however—if it 
were not for that restless knowledge of how 
many precious moments he was losing 
was notin itself unpleasing. Mrs. Batsford- 
Wring had the English woman's soothing 
official attitude toward that superior being, 
man. After ordering for her brother the 
special accessories he liked, and sending 
back his toast to be done over, and jumping 
up to pull down the blind a trifle to shade 
his eyes, she had solicitously placed a screen 
between Benson and the fire, and then sat 
with her graceful lankiness drooping toward 
him, and her enormous violet eyes waiting 
on his as she offered up autobiography, an- 
ecdote or sentiment for his entertainment. 

Benson was to call her by her pet name, 
Chickie, as he used to do. She deftly cast a 
web of comfort round him. Once or twice, 
indeed, he shot a glance at Cecelie, which 
said dominantly: “This game is not over 
yet, wait until my time comes!” while she 
smiled beneath her golden lashes at the cap- 
tain’s handsome face, her light figure, with 
its suggestion of withdrawal, her head tilted 
back asshe leaned forward, proving, as ever, 
a magnet. 

She seemed to murmur only provocative 
monosyllables to his persuasive eloquence, 
which was punctuated by the loud hawhaws 
of his delighted enjoyment. Once Benson 
heard him murmur: 

“I am a silly ass! If you'll only tell me 
what you want me to say 4 

And her answer: 

“T’ll tell you later if I get a chance.” 

And his again: 

“Oh, if that’s all you'll get it!” 

The remarks served to cut short the 
tea-hour; Benson stood up suddenly and, 
excusing himself, went to settle with the 
beamingly talkative Mrs. Paley, and to in- 
terview the chauffeur. There was time yet 
for that planned walk with Cecelie before 
thereturn; but when he came back into the 
room Mrs. Batsford-Wring was there alone, 
stretched out indolently in a big chair by 
the fire. 

“Your young friend was tellin’ us that 
you and she are only by way of bein’ 
chummy,” she stated. “‘She says it’s quite 
the thing here— you go off for the day with- 
out any preparation at all, you just telly- 
phone home—so simple, isn’t it? My 
brother is all for making what you call a 
date—is it not? —with her.” 

“*And where is she now?” 
looking round. 

“She’s gone out walkin’ with him 
they’re so interested in the fish-hawk’s 
nest,” said Mrs. Batsford-Wring. “Ah, 
what is this? Are they coming back 
already?” 

Cecelie’s face appeared in the doorway, 
with Captain Hawkly towering over her. 

“IT just ran back for an instant,” she 
announced sweetly, “to ask you to return 
in the car with us, Mrs. Batsford-Wring 
you and your brother— instead of going by 
train. We can take them as well as not 
can we not, Benson?”’ 

Her tone faltered unexpectedly over the 
last words as she looked at him. There was 
a slight pause in which some strange tin- 
gling electrical disturbance made itself felt. 

Then he answered: 

“Certainly; that’s a fine idea!” 

There was a note in his voice she had 
never heard before. His face seemed to 
have changed to a coldness——a sternness 
an indifference—so that he was no longer 
the same person. He began to laugh sud- 
denly. 

“You come and see the fish-hawk’s nest 
with me, Chickie!"’ He waved his hand to 
the others. “‘Go on! We'll follow.” 


asked Benson, 


iv 

HE path down which they walked slowly 

led over roots, briers, rocks, slippery 
dead leaves and the tangled, sinuous under- 
brush of winter, on which Mrs. Batsford- 
Wring’s gown left little dabs of fur in spite 
of all Benson’s assiduous efforts in her 
behalf. 

Chickie’s coloring did not seem so bar- 
baric out-of-doors amid the general brown- 
ness and russet, the white gleam of the 
frozen inlet, and the brilliance of the sun 
a crimson ball before its setting. She cer- 
tainly had a nice way withone. She wanted 
to be kind—to please him. It gave him a 
sudden warm sense of gratitude; he veered 
with fierce impatience from any thought of 
his former fond imaginings of this day that 
was to have been his. What was it that 


Mrs. Varley had said? “‘ Things turn out so 
different from the way you dream them!” 

He lingered with Chickie along the way; 
but when they finally reached the objective 
point the other two were there, sitting on a 
big, jutting stone in the midst of the dead 
leaves and the brown and beaten sedge 
Cecelie with a downcast face and the cap- 
tain murmuring in her ear. 

The tree stretched bare and gaunt far, 
far upward; above swung the deserted nest, 
from here a small rough black-and-white 
mass, to which the fish-hawk in his days 
of wild and fierce living, six feet of him 
from strong wing-tip to wing-tip, had 
triumphantly brought his gleaming prey. 
Some sort of existence that—to swoop and 
strike and take and soar again, one’s object 
accomplished, up, up into the wide king- 


dom of the sky and the safety of the winds | 


and the rocking branches! 


“And what is that hanging from the 
nest?” asked Mrs. Batsford-Wring idly. 

“It must be a feather,” said Benson, 
bending over her. “‘Would you like it as a 
souvenir?” 

“Very much 
get it, dear boy.’ 

“Oh, couldn't I!" He laughed and stood 
up, beginning to take off his coat. “Just 
watch me!” 

“Benson! Don’t!” said Cecelie sharply . 

He turned in surprise, as though he had 
forgotten that she was there. 

“Why not?” 

“Mrs. Paley told me that lots of boys 
have tried to get the nest and couldn't. 
You can see where the lightning struck 
those jagged branches may not hold you!” 

“Oh, the tree’s all right!” 

“But, Benson! Please!" Her color flick 
ered. “I ask you not to. It's idiotic! | 
hate to see people in high places—it makes 
me dizzy.” 

“But Mrs. Batsford-Wring wants the 
feather,” he argued seriously. “And if she 
wants it she must have it.” 

“Well, you are rather a dear, aren’t you?” 
said Mrs. Batsford-Wring caressingly. 

“Oh, he’s sporty!"’ agreed the captain. 
“If he fails I'll bring it down for you, Miss 
Sherwood.” 

“I won't fail!” said Benson. 

He gave a slight run and threw himself 
at the trunk of the tree, his feet grappling 
for a foothold; his wiry form swarmed up 
until he reached the first branch and stood 
out on it erect, his figure black against the 
crimson light beyond before he turned and 
swung himself agilely upward, testing with 
eye and hand each jagged branch or stump 
before bearing his weight on it—-up and up 
and up, with a clean, pulse-filling joy in 
the keen usage of his powers, until he 
reached the swaying nest and triumphantly 
waved the feather to the watching group 
below. 

He rested a moment before attempting 
the descent, looking out over this brave 
new world—there was an invigorating tang 
in the air, the silver of the inlet reflected a 
rosy glow, the hoarse caw-caw of a swiftly 
flying crow broke against a wide, rarefied 
stillness. 

“Well, he can climb, can’t he!" said Mrs. 

3atsford-Wring. “‘ Really he’s quite an ex- 
traor’n'ry man, you know, Miss Sherwood 
he does everything so well. The tales they 
tell of him out in Dakotah! My word, 
but those women at the ranch were mad over 
him! I thought he’d be married by now 
to the little Dalgarnie girl; but it seems 
he’s nawt. Well, Bennie, you’re back to 
earth again, aren’t you?”’ Her violet eyes 
welcomed him. 

Cecelie’s face had flushed unaccountably. 
Was this the Benson she knew? 

“And here’s your feather, Chickie,”’ he 
said, touching Mrs. Batsford-Wring gently 
on the cheek with it before handing it to her. 


but you couldn't possibly 


It was already dusk when the party at 
last started on the way back. Cecelie, look- 
ing stealthily at Benson from time to time 
felt strangely removed from him as she sat 
slim and straight by Mrs. Batsford-Wring, 
with the two men opposite. Something 
seemed to have gone from him— it was as if, 
though he was conventionally polite, he no 
longer had any sense of her presence. It 
gave her a frightened feeling, and Cecelie 
was not used to feeling frightened. 

His keen, bright eyes met hers with no 
suggestion of interest in them—his lips had 
a line she had never seen before; he looked 
both cold and hard. 
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| This New Invention will 
| increase your regard for 
 Self-Filling Fountain Pens 






: . The perfectly smooth barrel of the 
new Parker Self- Filling Fountain 
f Pen is an advance step in self-filler 
construction which you will be quick 
to appreciate. Not a hump, bump 
’ or outside projection of any kind to 
interfere with your grip or writing. 
. From all outward appearances it looks 
F just like any standard fountain pen 
, butit’s areal self-filler. 
| \ J lLamsure its ease of fill- 
| — ing and convenience in 


| writing will win 
instant approval. 


youl 
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| Press the Button — 
Pen fills in 2 seconds 


the end of 


to any ink 








Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen 


! Any rker deaier wl rladly explain th nven inve 

| ti hat makes the Parker Self-Filler such a source of 
comfort and satisf to it rl ‘ 

| pel t roug! ) le, sul ia 
marvel of emcien 


Watch how the “Lucky Curve”’ prevents 
ink-stained fingers 


The new Transparent Bakelite Pen gives you an oppor 
’ 





tunity to test Nature's law of ipiilary attraction, : 
| demonstrated by the Lucky Curve When you have 
I finished writing with an ordinary foun 
Transparent tain pen some of the ink is held back in 
Bakelite the ink channel Then, when the pen is 
Fountain Pen returned to ir pocket, expanding ait 
| ii Datla ial ( ed by the heat of the body push 
pen is made of the ink out into the nozzle, where 
! new transparent is liable » smear ir fingers and soil 
| + ngyaah ao : your linet Now he Lucky Cun 
re er. B through its screntih ly arranged con 
s watching tact with the wall of the barrel, drains 
ucan the ink out of the curved inkfeed by 
a tol capillary attraction. With no ink 
in ' he ct innel I k n b ' ! ed I 
_ . Cap ) k i ] iif 
1 : hingers he Transpare Bal ‘ 
Pen up to the light as shown in illustr 
tion and you see exactly how 
why leaking is prevented 
\ om A . 
' ' 
i . } mn 
d > 4. $ 


Parker Pen Company 
| 90 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin 


| You are rdially invited 
\ ; " nd 
Buslding and 
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Invest $500 In A 
$2000 Selden Truck 


Its Earnings Will Pay The Balance 


HE Selden Sales Plan enables any reliable 

firm to start using the Selden Truck upon 
the payment of $500, and pay the balance of the 
costin monthly payments. Experience of Selden 
Users proves that the earnings of the truck itself 
meet these monthly payments. 

This plan conforms with the credit require- 
ments of modern business and enables every 
business house, large or small, to profit by 
truck delivery without drawing $2000 from 
working capital. 


The Selden Truck 


is guaranteed to carry 3000 lbs. Embodies 
the general principles of successful truck con- 
struction and is built of the best materials. 
Parts that bear the hardest strains are heat 
treated and in addition are larger and stronger 
than the best engineering practice requires. 

Actual comparison with any truck of the 
capacity will show that the Selden Frame, Axles, Springs, 
Wheels, Bearings, Bolts and Rivets are of larger dimen- 
sions than those of any other truck in its class. 


same rated 


. 
a 


Owners of Seldens find that this large factor of safety 
in the construction of the vital parts of the Selden Truck, 
by putting the service into the truck itself, saves in main- 
tenance and repair and is the best guarantee of continuous 
economical performance. 


Yel cuated 


| 


Specifications in Brief 


Unit Power Plant Long Stroke 

Dry Dise Clutch 4-cylinder Motor 

Bosch Ignition Selective Transmission 

Wheel Base 125 inches Sealed Motor Governor 
or 145inches optional 36 inch Wheels 


* 


. 
tt 


Write today for Selden literature and a leaflet on buy- 
ing and operating Motor trucks, written by an expert 
on truck installation. 

We want dealers in unassigned 
territory who know how to sell com- 
mercial cars and who appreciate the 
business proposition offered in the 
Selden Truck plus the Selden Sales 
Plan. 


Selden Truck Sales Co. 
314 East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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| bent over once 
| handkerchief 
| bridge, 


| quickly in the 


} at once. 


| you 





| You'd really better go in~ 


She had whispered, with sudden com- 


| punction, before they entered the car: 


**T’m sorry—I’m sorry we are not to have 
our Last Ride together!" 

And he had answered aloud, casually: 

“Oh, it makes no difference at all, 
really!” It was strange to look at her and 


feel that what he said was true. 


Mrs. Batsford-Wring frankly composed | 


| herself for sleep, in which she had a brilliant 


cubist effect. Benson and the captain kept 
up an interested conversation on the sports 


in Inja and how they differed from those in | 


the States, while the former kept up that | 


double tide of thought which was not ex- 
actly thought, 
everything of being free. 
he had been wounded so deeply that there 
was no more feeling left- 
been killed in him. He might wake some 
day to worse pain than ever; but just now 
it was entirely gone. 

Cecelie sat with her golden head against 


eyes flashing out under their golden lashes; | 


that soft, bright pearliness of hers and her 
magnetic charm were never more apparent. 

Captain Hawkly’s continually staring 
eyes took note of her. Benson, for the first 
time in years, could gaze and feel no thrill 
or any desire for her 


so wildly! Why had he ever loved her? 


but a sensation through | 
It was as though | 


something had | 
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Where Is the Pipe 
Smoker Who Won’t 
Take a Chance? 


Every man who smokes a pipe is forever 
engaged in a more or less happy quest for a 
better brand of smoking tobacco. 

That’s one reason why there are so many 
different brands—so many different forms 
of “cut” and “slice” and “‘cube”’ and “twist” 
and “granulated” and “shredded” tobaccos 
—and most of these mixtures and blends 
are mighty good. 

You yourself probably think a lot of some 
fellow who smokes a brand that you can’t 


| learn to like at all, and he wonders why you 
| buy the kind of tobacco that’s in your coat 
| pocket now. 

the cushions, her red lips slightly parted, her | 


We don’t think for a minute, and never 
have thought,that Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 


| would please every pipe taste in the country, 


the girl he had loved | 


Why had he thought she would care some | 


day—as he had always persistently, in 
spite of everything, 
would? 
had made him 
It was all 


over now—and the beauty of it was that he 


did not care! 


It was a long, long ride back—that ride 
to which he had so looked forward. i 
ostensibly to pick up her 


each side. 


“Don’t look at me like that!” she whis- 


| pered fiercely between her little white teeth. 


“TI beg your pardon!” he responded 
same low tone. “‘I wasn’t 
conscious that I was looking at you at all, 
truly!” 

“T didn’t ask you to bring me out!” she 
said, as though in answer to some voiced 


| aspersion. 


“No, no; of course you didn’t,” he replied 
“Tt was all foolishness on my part. 
The whole thing is done with. Suppose we 
just let the subject drop.” 

“Very well,” she assented, trying to keep 


| back the unexpected tears. 


Mrs. Batsford-Wring emerged from her 
doze. 

“How you do fidget!” 
to Cecelie. 

It was a long, long ride—perhaps Cecelie 
was feeling that she had lost something, too, 


she said amiably 


| though she talked gayly to the captain. 


They were speeding along the smooth 
postroad at last, rapidly nearing the town. 
Now the lights of the city came into view, 
the houses growing closer and closer to- 
gether—more lights, and noise and clatter. 

“And here we are!”’ said Benson as the 


| limousine stopped before the Sherwood 


mansion. He helped Cecelie up the steps 
after her adieus to the other guests, while 
the machine stili stood waiting. “I'll begin 


felt in his heart she | 
That was what had made him con- | 
| stant, had given him hope, 
| masterfully take this last stand. 


Cecelie | 


as the car whizzed over a | 
the lights above reflected in the | 
black water that stretched out beyond on | 


to say good night to you now, so as not to 


| keep you standing here.” 


She looked up in blank surprise. 

“Why, aren’t you coming in?” 

“No; I think not, if you'll excuse me.” 

“But, Benson! There are ever so many 
things I’ve been counting on saying to 
all the way home. 
come to dinner, of course—I 

“I’m sorry; but I promised 

Batsford-Wring to go back with them to 
the Ayreslea—they’ve some sort of party 
on hand tonight. And, by the way, I am 
afraid this will have to be good-by, too, for 
some years. It’s not likely that Ili see you 
again—I leave tomorrow. 

The door was wide open now; the warmth 
streamed out from the brightly lighted inte- 


| rior as they still stood there, her lovely face 


raised perplexedly to his. 

“Not see me again! But I don’t under- 
stand. Why do you talk that way? Ben- 
son, you're not like yourself—your eyes are 
so dark—you look so proud.” 

He smiled involuntarily. 


I expec ted you to | 


Mrs. | 


“Don’t let my looks bother you,” he re- | 


sponded gently; adding, with a deeper note: 
“‘T shall always thank you for mary kind- 
nesses in the past—believe that, Cecelie! 
you'll take cold 


standing here. Good-by! 


but the fact that of the many who try Edge- 
worth the majority cling to it makes us feel 
pretty good. 

Edgeworth is Burley, the best Burley that 
is raised, and it comes 
in two forms—Sliced 
Plug, which is the orig- 
inal Edgeworth, and 
Ready - Rubbed, which 
means all ready to pack 
into your pipe 

Ready- Rubbe d is so 
new that we are still 
introducing it—giving 
away decent-sized pack- 
ages of it and inviting 
men to send for them. 

It is gratifying to us 
to find that most pipe 
smokers are willing to 
give Edgeworth a chance 
—to try it out at our 
risk and judge it on its 
merits. And the num- 

ber who decide that they want to keep on smok- 
ing Edgeworth is surprising until you have 
smoked a few pipefuls yourself and found out 
how satisfying it is. 

Most any old smoker you know will tell you 
that Edgeworth is a very high-grade tobacco 
Will you write us, give your address and your 
dealer’s name and let us reciprocate by sending 
you a sample, free? 

The retail price of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
is 10c for pocket size tin, 50c for large tin and 
$1.00 for humidor tin. Edgeworth Sliced Plug 
is 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sold practically 
everywhere, but mailed prepaid if your dealer 
cannot supply. 

Write to Larus & Brother Co., 1 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. This firm was estab- 
lished in 1877, and besides Edgeworth makes 
several other brands of smoking tobacco, in- 
cluding the well known Qboid—granulated 
plug—a great favorite with smokers for many 
years. 


TO RETAIL TOBACCO MERCHANTS: If oo 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & Bro. C 

will gladly send you a one or two —s ao came 
size) carton by preoaid parcel post at same price 
you would pay job! 
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He smiled again, took off his hat, ran 
down thesteps like one very glad to go away, 
and disappeared in thelimousine, which went 
whirring down the street. 


Vv 

HAT was a fine night! Benson did not 

know when he had enjoyed himself so 
much, with a strangely unthinking pleasure 
that seemed to have no connection with 
either past or future, but to be just the out- 
come of the gay moment. 

After the little dinner with Chickie and 
the handsome captain, augmented by the 
presence of a sprightly young English artist 
and his pretty wife and young sister, the 
party had gone forth to take in the more 
conventional Bohemian shows. 

They had danced experimentally, with 
much ‘laughter, until after midnight, and 
supped after that. Mrs. Batsford-Wring, 
frankly solicitous for the pleasure of all 
the men, gave her pervading atmosphere of 
comfort to the evening, with a special little 
undercurrent of real warmth for Benson, 
which touched him deeply. 

“You'll not be wantin’ me for a partner 
long,”’ she warned him at the beginning of 
the revel. “‘My brother says I dahnce like 
a horse!” 

““Yes—and a spavined one at that, you 
know,” put in the captain. 

“My word! But that was a nasty one, 
wasn’t it?” said his sister agreeably. 

“Oh, you can’t scare me off that way! 
said Benson. ‘You'll certainly dance as 
well as I do.” 

“You're lookin’ a lot more fit than you 
were; it’s a pity I cahn’t take you in hand 
oftener, isn’t it?’’ she murmured once as, 
his arms round her, her graceful lankiness 
dipped and reared wildly to the rhythm of 
the music. 

Benson’s “Yes” gave quick assent; his 
hand pressed hers warmly. 

“You're the kindest woman I ever knew, 
Chickie.” 

“Well, I’ve had some rawtten times my- 
self, you know!” she answered simply, 
pressing his hand in return. 

Though it was so late when he got to bed 
in the small hotel where he always stopped, 
he rose early to a day that from his high 
window was all a blue winter sky and a 
gilding sun on the housetops, and smoke- 
wreaths mingling with the light. He was 
shaving, and whistling during the process, 
when the telephone on his stand rang; and 
he put down the razor to answer it. 

“ Hello!—Yes, this is Mr. Clark. Who 
is this?” 

“Benson—it’s Cecelie.” 

His face unde rwent a hardening change. 

*Yes—Cecelie.” 

“Benson, I—I called you up so early be- 
cause I was afraid you might go out. You 
forgot to leave me your address.” 

‘I really don’t know yet where I’m going 
to be.” 

“Oh! Benson ——” 

He curbed a rising irritation. 

“Yes; I’m waiting.’ 

Her voice reached him sweetly: 

“T want you to come and see me this 
morning, Benson.” 

“I’m afraid it’s impossible. I can’t get 
so far uptown again before I go. I have 
business appointments.” 

The thought of going to that house 
again—of walking up those brownstone 
steps as he had too many times before— 
was suddenly repugnant to him beyond 
words. He could not do it. 

“But, Benson ’’—the lightness of her tone 
had changed to one of appeal—‘*I must see 
you before you go—honest, I must!”” The 
familiar accents seemed to set some chord 
vibrating that he desired above all things 
not to feel. She went on: “If you can meet 
me at the Venetia—that’s on your way—at 
ten o’clock, or before—any hour you say— 
I'll only keep } you for afew moments. Ben- 
son, please! 

There was a pause. 

“Very well,” he answered at last reluc- 
tantly. ‘“* Make it three o’clock, then—-I’ll 
be there if I can on my way to the train. 
I’ve got to ring off now.” 

Why had she called himup? Itshadowed 
the day for him; it tethered him still to all 
that bitter past which he wanted to be done 
with. He finished his shaving, but he no 
longer whistled at it. 


It was long after the appointed hour 
when he entered the revolving entrance 
doors he had watched all that other memo- 
rable afternoon for the sight of Cecelie. She 
was sitting now —as a quick glance showed 
him—almost where he had sat, the lobby 
and the corridors filled as before, her slen- 
der figure slightly drooping forward over the 
big gray muff, and her golden head leaning 
on one hand. 

Her face, as she raised it smilingly to his, 
gave him a start—her eyes looked very 
large; there was a strange translucence in 
the unusual pallor of her cheeks, but she 
had still that drawing quality which a per- 
son might curiously observe even without 
feeling it. She rose eagerly and went for- 
ward to greet him. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come! I’ve been 

waiting a long while.” 

‘Yes; I was afraid I shouldn't be able to 
get here at all,”’ Benson said formally. ‘ 
haven’t much time now. 

“Shall we go where we can talk?" she 
asked him. 

“Just as you say.” 

She lilted across the empty space of a big 
drawing room, her head thrown back as 
usual, to a windowed alcove half concealed 
by heavy red curtains that shut in the im- 
mense cushioned armchairs in which they 
seated themselves. He could not help 
thinking cynically that she seemed to know 
the place very well, as he sat facing her, 
with that new leok in his eyes, one hand 
lying on his knee, waiting for her to begin, 
while she leaned forward. 

“Benson, I’m so sorry about yesterday! 
I*’—she went on with hurried lightness in 
spite of the slight stiffness that came over 
him—**I didn’t know it was going to be like 
that to you—honest! I only thought 
Her agitation grew; she twisted her slender 
hands together. “‘No! You must let me 
speak. I only meant—I thought it would 
be just something to laugh over afterward; 
I — Benson She faltered; the great 
tears suddenly brimmed in her lovely eyes, 
but she smiled through them. “I know I’ve 
been such a horrid girl! But last night 
I found out what it was to care—at last! I 
didn’t know it could hurt so much; but 
but—I do care for you! It’s—it’s dread- 
fully funny, isn’t it—that I do?” 

He had put up his hand at first as though 
to stop her, listening afterward \. ‘*h a forced 
patience; but now his face rec.jened vio- 
lently—a strange tremor seemed to shake 
him. He looked round desperately as one 
seeking to escape from something dread 
and mastering. His eyes searched her face 
and a bitter smile overspread his. 

“Oh, I don’t believe you care—as much 
as you think now,” he said. “It’s very good 
of you—but it wouldn’t last, you know; 
you'll feel quite differe ntly tomorrow. I'd 
bette ‘r go now, Cece ‘lie.” 

“But, Benson— 

She had risen to her feet now—as had 
he—drawing farther back into the shelter 
of the curtain, her eyes hanging on his. He 
stood irresolute. The words came as if in 
spite of himself: 

“Would you marry me now and go 
back with me 

She shrank ‘instinctively, with drooping 
head. 

“Oh, Benson ——” 

He raised his eyebrows, spreading out his 
hands as he spoke. 

“You see! That's what it all amounts to. 
i here’ s no use of my — 

“You don’t believe me?” 

“No, I don’t!” 

“But you shall!” 

She flushed and paled, looking wildly 
round her; and then, like one who suddenly 
hurls herself from all hampering bonds, her 
arms—trembling—reached up round his 
neck and clung there; her lips—trembling 
too—reached upward for his; her exquisite 
magnetic charm stole through every sense. 

“Oh! Oh, you must believe me now! 

. Never—never for any man but 
you, Benson! I want to sit by your hearth; 
I want to be in your home—always; I want 
to—to be your wife— now—this minute 
any time you say!’ 

Was that a sob he gave as his strong arms 
closed round her, and oh, that mighty 
tide of love rushed back over him! 

Hisday? Oh, Mrs. \ 
ter than any dreams of it 
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HINK of every element that could harm 
your automobile top. NEVERLEEK Top 
Material is specially built to resist each of them. 
It stands folding and unfolding for years with- 
out blistering or cracking. 
It can’t shrink or stretch or sag out of shape. 











It can’t fade, and dust and mud are easily § 
washed off, leaving no stains. 
It is not affected by blazing sun or arctic cold a 
by hail or snow or soaking rain. 
Top Material 
. > > 
Is Guaranteed Without Limit 
Read this remarkable guarantee—the strongest that can be the 
written: . 
NEVERLEEK Motor Top Covering is guaranteed sf 
absolutely waterproof, without time limit, in any , 
climate, under all circumstances. 4 
Any automobile dealer, anywhere, can, by writing ; 
us, arrange for recovering of any NEVERLEEK é 
TOP, without expense to himself or his customer— 
provided such top leaks through the fabric. 
NEVERLEEK is waterproof all through. You could cut oe 


away the outer waterproof coating with a knife and still you if 
couldn’t force water through it. One automobile manufacturer 
tested NEVERLEEK by letting a top stand with melting : 
snow on it. He uses NEVERLEEK TOPS on all his cars. re 

A NEVERLEEK Top is handsome 


even alter years of service. 


Specify a NEVERLEEK TOP On Your New Car 


Many of the best cars include NEVERLEEK TOP as regular 
equipment. Others will supply it on request. Ask your dealer. Write 
to your manufacturer. If your old top needs recovering instruct 


a credit to any car, : ay 






















your top maker to use NEVERLEEK. F.S, Carr 
Company, 
Let Us Send You Samples 31 Beach St 


Boston, Mass 
Fill out and mail the attached Coupon and we'll send ' 


you samples of the new semi-bright and dull finishes, 
with full information. Write today. 


F.S. CARR COMPANY 
31 Beach Street 


Factories at So. Framingham, Mass., and 
Tilbury, Ontario, Canada 
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Boston, Massachusetts 
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Industrial Efficiency and 
Westinghouse Electric 


HE effect of the revised tariff on 
the profits of many American in- 
dustries is a matter of great moment 
to manufacturer and public alike. 


Meeting foreign competition on 
a new basis calls for every improve- 
ment possible in methods of pro- 
duction. Volume of output must be 
increased. Quality must not only 
be maintained, but bettered. Cost 
of manufacture must be reduced. 


A careful study of operations 
affecting manufacturing processes 
has brought many industrial plants 
to consider electric drive. Westing- 
house Electric has helped manu 
facturers in many different lines 
successfully compete for trade 
against the world. 


Westinghouse Electric is known 
all over the world as being pioneer 
and leader in electrical engineering 
design and practice. 


Westinghouse Electric was the 
first to employ a corps of applica- 
tion engineers to study the manu- 
facturing processes of various in- 
dustries with a view to increasing 
the output, bettering the quality of 
the goods and reducing the cost of 
manufacture. 


Consequently, we are able to 
furnish motors and appliances to 
meet the specific requirements of 
your business. 


Let us consult with your Engi- 
neer and General Manager in order 
to bring about some or all of 
these improvements in your own 
business. 


Westinghouse Electric Ware and 
other electrical household devices in 
your home will lighten labor and lessen 
the cost of labor for housekeeping. 


The name‘‘ Westinghouse Electric”’ 


is a guarantee. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 


IL 
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Representatives all over the World 
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Dry Wit 


ECAUSE of a wreck, a fast train com- 

ing North from the southern coast 
country was laid out all night on a siding 
in Florida. When two Easterners aboard 
woke in the morning they looked from the 
window of the car on a waste of sand and 
scrub pines and bushy-headed palmettos, 
with no human habitations in sight except 
a dinky flag station and a one-room log 
shack. Over the door of the shack was a 
rudely lettered sign reading as follows: 
New York Bar—All Fancy Drinks Served 
Here! 

Being minded to have some fun, the two 
travelers descended from their halted train 
and entered the shack. For furniture it 
contained a shelf, with three dark bottles 
and half a dozen smeary glass tumblers 
ranged on it, a rude counter, one chair and 
a rusty stove. The proprietor, a lanky 
Cracker, sat in the chair, with his bare feet 
on the stove base—for it was a chilly morn- 
ing—intently reading a Jacksonville paper 
three days old. 

The jokers lined up at the makeshift 
bar and one of them hammered with his 
knuckles on the wood. 

“T’ll have a pousse-café,” he stated, ad- 
dressing space. 

“T'll take a dry Martini, made with 
French vermuth,” stated his companion. 

The owner of the establishment did not 
raise his eyes from the paper as he drawled: 

“I kin lick any dam’ Yankee in the 
house—and I ain’t looked yit!” 


An Uneasy Witness 
N TENNESSEE a railroad was being 


sued for a grade-crossing disaster, a 
freight train having hit a farmer’s wagon 
and mussed up its occupants considerably. 
The accident occurred late at night. The 
principal witness for the defendant com- 
pany was the crossing watchman, an elderly 
negro with a wooden leg. 

Taking the stand he swore positively that, 
being aware of the approach of the train, 
he had left his flag shanty and had waved 
his red lantern in warning; but in spite of 
this the farm wagon had tried to cross the 
tracks. On cross-examination he stuck to 
his story so firmly, and insisted so earnestly 
that he had swung the red lantern back and 
forth almost under the noses of the advanc- 
ing team, that the jury gave a verdict for 
the company. 

Next day the division euperintondent 
sent for the old man. Uncle Sam stumped 
in, cap in hand. 

“Sam,” said the official, “ your testimony 
gare 4 undoubtedly saved us from 

aving to pay out heavy damages. I want 
to thank you for your behavior while on 
the stand and to congratulate you.” 

“IT didn’t tell nothin’ but de cold truth, 
boss,”’ said Uncle Sam. 

“I’m sure of that,” said the division 
superintendent; “but weren't you the 
least bit nervous when that white gentleman 
began to ask you all those questions?” 

“Yas, suh,” confessed the watchman; 
“T wuz.” 

“What made you uneasy?” 

“Well, suh, i wuz wonderin’ whut I wuz 
gwine to say ef dat man ax me wuz de 
lantern lit!” 


Unquestionably 


The p-eyed darky on the witness stand 
had been content during his examination 
in chief to answer Yes or No to all questions, 
but a controversy now arose between his 
lawyer and the lawyer for the other side. 
Wide-eared, he listened while they hurled 
long, jawbreaking words and impressive- 
sounding Latin phrases back and forth 
between them 

The opposing counsel turned on him 
suddenly: 

““Gabe,” he demanded, “you have fol- 
lowed carefully this intricate discussion 
touching on the various aspects of medical 
jurisprudence involved in the issue we 
—_ here before us for adjudication; and 
in view of that I now desire to know whether 
you do or do not find that your evidence 
still coincides with the theory advanced by 
my learned brother?” 

‘The witness cast a triumphant side glance 
at his own attorney. Then he puffed out 
his lips and his chest. 

“Most doubtless!"’ he answered. 
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Semse and Nomsense 


The Odorless English 


YOUNG Englishman went to a hunting 
lodge in South Carolina last fail to 
spend a week as the guest of some American 
friends. On the second day in camp they 
had a deer drive. 

The Britisher was given the best station, 
with a negro guide to keep him company. 
Presently, as the baying of the hounds grew 
louder, a noble buck came bounding down 
the runway, suddenly halted and, as the 
Englishman aimed his gun, turned about 
and darted off. 

“Now why do you suppose the beast 


— 


behaved in that fashion?” inquired the dw- | 


appointed hunter of the darky. 

“Didn't you see his nose sniffin’, boss?” 
said the negro. “I reckin he must ‘a’ 
smelled you.” 

“Oh, but that’s quite impossible!” said 
the Englishman. “T had a barth only this 
morning!” 


A Full Day 


T A RECENT dinner given to the Giants 
and the White Sox after their world- 
circling tour one of the speakers said that 
a friend of his, named Cassidy, went to mass 
and heard the priest preach on the Judg- 
ment Day. After the services he waylaid 
the clergyman. 

“Father,” inquired Cassidy, “I want to 
ask you something. You say that when the 
trumpet blows on Judgment Day every- 
body who ever lived in this world will come 


before the Judgment Seat to be judged for 


their sins on earth?” 
“I so stated.” 
“Will Adam and Eve be there?” 
“Undoubtedly.” 
“And Cain and Abel?” 
“To be sure.” 
“And Jack Johnson and Jim Jeffries?” 
“T assume so.” 
“And Ban Johnson and Charley Mur- 


y- 

“They will.” 

“And the A. O. H.'s and the A. P. A.’s?”’ 
“T told you everybody would be there.” 





“One thing more: Will Hogan that sued | 


me in the magistrate’s s court last week and 
me both be there?” 
“T tell you, Yes.” 
“Then there'll be dam’ little judging done 
the first day!" said Cassidy. 


Too Cheap 


HUSK Y-LOOKING person in a flannel 
shirt, who had evidently strayed some 
distance off his accustomed beat, walked 
up to the Waldorf bar, flipped a dime down 
on the mahogany and said: 
‘Gimme a drink of rye.” 
“We don’t sell ten-cent drinks here,” 
said the man in the white jacket. 
The stranger reached for his dime. 
“T can’t drink that nickel stuff!"’ he said, 
and passed out. 


A Platonic Token 


HEN Mahally, who did the family | 


washing, came on Monday morning 
to get the bundle of soiled garments, she 
was wearing a black eye, which stood out 
vividly against the brown background of 
her broad and comely face. 

“Dear me,” said her sympathetic em- 
ployer, “‘what has happened to your eye?” 

“A nigger man hit me,” said Mahally 
briefly. 

“Oh, that’s too bad!" said the lady. 
“Was it your husband that hit you, 
Mahally?”’ 

“No, ma’m,” said Mahally, with em- 
phasis. “George, he don’t never hit me. 
He treats me mo’ lak a friend than a 
husband.” 


Optimistic Partners 


FIRM of notion dealers on the East Side 
had gone out of business via the bank- 
ruptcy court, and the attorney for the princi- 
pal creditors was going through the accounts 
of the concern. 

In the back of the safe he came on a part- 
nership agreement, drawn up by the two 
bankrupts when they engaged in commerce 
and jointly signed by them. The second 
clause read as follows: 

“In the event of failure the profits are 
to be divided equally.” 
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Brutal Test of a 
Bicycle Tire 


N our service testing machine the tire is held 
by pressure against rapidly revolving drums 
These drums are uneven, with cleats nailed 

at intervals, patches of sand-paper, etc., thus re- 
producing hard road conditions. The best tire we 
ever made, prior to Vitalic Tires, stood this test 
for 1200 miles before wearing through and yet 
our tires have always been famous for endurance 





Several Vitalic Bicycle Tires have been 
tested and every one of them has stood 
this brutal test for over 7200 miles. 


Backed by such extraordinary evidence of quality and 
ndurance, are you surprised that we dare to mak¢ 
unlimited ialified Vit 


(suarantee? 


dio fo dro ch 


Vitalic Bicycle Tire Guarantee 
If Vitalic Tires do not, in you dgment and to your 
entire satisfaction, prove all we claim for t hema, yeu may 
return them to us aad get your mo vey back or new tire 


There are two basic reasons for Vitalic endurance: An ur 
breakable tire fabric and the I t rubber ever used in a tire 
We have at last foun ‘ nding pure rubber 
so that it has all the toug nd wear-resisting qual 
formerly secured by introducing i eign materia 
the same time preserving t | tit and life of pure 
ber. Just send for our free cr ction and test for yourself 
the quality of this pure rubb« 
We make more bicy: 
world; we think we know 
more about them becaus« 
we are specialists. 


Write for 
FREE Testing Sample of 
Vitalic Bicycle Tire 


Prick the inner tube with a 
pin-—test the pure rubber—ex 
i ne the rugged tread hen 
you'll know why Vitalic Tires 
aw phy a wees We wil 

an int sting ‘be 
cas The Truth (rom Tube to Tre —t 
free. It tells all the facts about 
tt se wondert 1 tires how the 





Vitalic Tubes 





made and wh 
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Look tor the italic Sign 


Continental 
Rubber Works 
19th and Liberty Sts. 
Erie, Pa. 

Largest Single Maker of 


Bicycle and Motorcycle 
Tires in the World 
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Economy — Efficiency — Quality 


T is impossible to judge an automobile by price comparison or its appearance. The 
best time to judge is after six months’ or a year’s use. It is then, and then only, that its 
real merits or defects are apparent. 


The material in the Overland, its design and its manufacture, throughout, are 
such as to fully justify its undoubted and unparalleled reputation for economy, depend- 


ability and durability. 


We are able to make the extremely 
low price of $950 because of the enor- 
mous quantities which we produce. 
The picture on the left shows onc piece 
of machinery which brings down the 
original cost to the buyer. It is known 
as a toggle press—the only one of its 
size and capacity in the world. It was 
especially designed and constructed for 
stamping out Overland bodies and 
fenders. It is the largest and most 
effective cost reducing apparatus in the 
automobile industry. This machine 
turns out two complete fenders every 
minute. In two minutes it furnishes the 
four fenders necessary for each car. 
This machine produces in one minute 
six times as many fenders as any other 
press now in existence. The average 
manufacturer doesn’t produce enough 
cars to use even the next smaller simi- 
lar machine. So the method he must 
employ takes fifty minutes to do what 
this machine can do for us in one 


minute. This is merely one item to show 
ou the economy of producing cars in 
lots of fifty thousand, as we do. 

The material in the Overland is of the 
highest standard. The workmanship is 
no better in any car, no matter what 
the price, and it cannot be better. The 
Overland price is simply and solely the 
result of enormous production. It is 
secondary to Overland quality. 

Friction is what causes wear and con- 
sumes power in machinery of any kind, 
whether it be a watch or a threshing 
machine. Therefore, every device 
known to mechanics is brought to bear 
to eliminate friction in the Overland 
car. To that end, every part that co- 
ordinates with another part—such as 
pistons, bearings, shafts, gears, etc.,— 
is machined and ground to one one- 
thousandth part of an inch, has a mirror 
finish, is tested, inspected and retested, 
until it is as perfect as human ingenuity 
and the finest machinery can make it. 


Please address Dept. 26. 


In precision, fineness in fit and thor- 
oughness in testing and inspecting, no 
car selling at or near our price exceeds 
the Overland. That accounts for the 
long life and economy of the Overland. 

That is precisely why, while cars may 
appear on the surface to look as good, 
and may in a demonstration seem to act 
as good, they do not and cannot com- 
pare with the Overland after, say, a 
year’s use. 

When you buy an Overland you not 
only make a very material saving on 
the first cost, but, what is far more worth 
considering, on the second cost—that 
is to say, the cost of operation and 
maintenance. 

It is a fact, of which any Overland 
dealer can furnish you ample proof, 
that this car, because of its design, 
the materials in it, and our care and 
precision in manufacture, does “stand 
up” and is absolutely economical and 
efficient. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the famous Overland Delivery Wagons, Garford and Willys-Utility Trucks. Full information on request. 


Electric head, side, 
tail and dash lights 
Storage battery 

35 horsepower motor 
33 x 4Q. D. tires 
114-inch wheelbase 


$950 


Completely 
Equipped 
f. o. b. Toledo 


Canadian Prices: 


Stewart speedometer 
Mohair top, curtains 
and boot 
Clear-vision, rain 
vision windshield 
Electric horn 


$1075 


With electric 
starter and 
generator 
f. o. b. Toledo 


{ $1250 Completely equipped 


f.o.b. TOLEDO, OHIO \ $1425 With electric starter and generator 


Daty Paid 


























Ove of the FEDERAL Trucks in the serv- 
ice of B. Nugent and Brothers, St. Louis 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Efficient, Economical Delivery 
For Furniture, Piano and 
Department Stores 


Department stores in large centers or serv- 
ing large territory, have found that their haul- 
age divides itself naturally into two parts—the 

elivery of purchases in bulk to one or more 
distributing centers; and the distribution of 
the purchases from those centers to the indi- 


vidual customer. 


For the first of these services motor trucks 
are almost a necessity today. They afford 
greater speed, greater efficiency and a consid- 
erable economy in actual cost as well. We 
would welcome an opportunity to analyze the 


particular conditions in your case and demon- . 


strate these facts to you. And we can cite to 
you the successful experience with Federals 
of many of the leading department stores of 


the country. 


In the piano business, where the tonnage 
per delivery unit is heavy, Federal trucks 
stand the strain of load and road with remark- 


able facility. 


Furniture dealers — wholesale and retail — 
who have Federalized their delivery service, 
report to us some wonderfully successful 
results which every merchant in this line 


should know. 


We have prepared some especially inter- 
esting literature on delivery problems as related 
to department stores, furniture and piano 
houses, which we shall be glad to send on 


request. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 


104 Leavitt Avenue 


Detroit, Michigar. 


| his owner. 





| Kerrigan. 


| interest. 


| fight fair. He roped th’ Docther. 


| demanded amicably. 
| got the pull, all right. 


| THE TWO BAD MEN | 


(Continued from Page 10) 


“Do something!” urged Steve. “We 


| can’t hang round here all day. I got to get 


back and see if another telegram ain’t come 
for me.” 

With a muffled groan Bogie O’Leary 
eased one foot cautiously to the ground. 
With neck strained to watch the enemy 
over his shoulder he noiselessly moved the 
other to join its mate. A second later he 
had leaped again to his isle of safety. His 
scream of fright coincided nicely with the 
resonant impact of the Doctor’s hardy 
brow against the side of the kennel. 
had been but a gray flash across the arena. 

““Wha'd I tell you?” 


and pawed the ground. 

“Yer frind there’s quick on his feet, 
said Kerrigan, with grudging praise; “‘but 
it vexes th’ Docther t’ have his fun shpoiled. 
Oh, ain’t he th’ j’yous elf!” He rocked 
perilously on his narrow seat and beat his 
thighs in ecstasy. 
y’ are, Docther! 
Good old Docther!’”” The Doctor ignored 
“Tt’s like ’m,” continued Ker- 
rigan to his seatmates. “‘He’ll pay me no 
heed whin he’s a game on. 
There he goes agin—pertindin’ he’s weary!” 
The Doctor slouched to his corner and 


turned a deceitful back once more on the | 


game. 
Goin’ to see me murdered, are you? 
demanded Bogie. 
“Tut! Tut!” 
**Murder’s a crime! Don’t be 
like that whin ye’re among frinds!” 
““Mebbe he'd let you crawl over to the 
house,” suggested the resourceful Kid. 
“I tried that—the devil jumped on me 
with his pointed feet. 
you!” 


” 


“An’ t’ look at th’ innocent airs of ’m | § 


now!” purled Kerrigan, 
beauty of his 
on’y ye’d thoug 


*An’ d’ye note th’ 
uarthers? 
t t’ bring yer camaries! 


Ah, but ’tis worth th’ two-dollars’ fine I'll be | 


made t’ pay.” 
“T thought I had a friend in you, Steve,” 
pleaded Bogie. 


Well, ain’t I thinkin’ about what ought | 
demanded Steve reproach- | 
“Just remember Rome wasn’t built | 


to be done?” 
fully. 


in a day—and after the way you fooled me 


| with that telegram this morning!” 


“Ain’t he th’ stage-acthor!” insisted 

wouldn’t har-rum a baby—an’ him in there 

this minute f'r resistin’ an off’cer!” 
“What officer,” 


Th’ Swede cop hereabout. Man, 


he wouldn't 
Else he’d 
niver got’m. Th’ Docther mistrusts Swedes. 
Would yer frind be a Swede, mebbe?”’ 
**Ain’t there any justice in this land?— 
for the love of heaven!” moaned the 
Vv ie tim. 
“‘Keep your heart up, pal—I'll save you.” 
Thus the Pell Street Kid. 
“You?” gasped Bogie. 


But th’ Swede’s a coward 


Bs “Say, pal, I’m 


| sorry if I done anything -——— 


“Fergit it! We got to stand together.” 
The Kid studied the field with a fine stra- 
tegiceye. “‘We can draw up this ladder and 
put it down inside ——” he began. 

‘Not my ladder!” 
“I'll be fined two dollars now f’r maintainin’ 
a dishorderly nuisance. An’ d’ye think I 


want t’ bearristed f’r helpin’ a jail de livery? | 


Besides, ’twouldn’t be fair t’ th’ Docther.” 
The Kid studied him coldly. 
once became cold himself. 


that the goat’ s owner carried convictions 
of weight, in behalf of which he would perish 
if need be. He also exposed a certain fluency 
of shoulder that the Kid liked less and less 
as he surveyed it. 
“Well, what can we do, then?” he 
“My friend there’s 
If your goat kills 
him 
“It’s a shameful death!’ 
“Where's this cop, then?” 


Kid 
“Hi! 


" moaned Bogie. 
demanded the 


“ As | live, 
said Kerrigan delightedly. 
“You batter coom down; 


*gainst the law,” warned the newcomer. 





There | 


came the sob-riven | 
shout of the victim. His enemy stood off | 
| 


“It’s th’ brisk young lad | 
Watch him there, now! | 


Ye'd think I | 
was no more to ’m than anny total stranger. 


admonished Kerrigan. | § 
talkin’ wild | § 


He’s a killer, I tell | 


Oh; min! If| 8 


“Watch him makin’ out he | 


asked Steve, with mild | 
, *twas | 
| an ingratiatin’ spectacle t’ see thim come | 
| togither—I was goin’ along on me truck. 


putin Rissiees firmly. | 


Kerrigan at | 
Under a frivo- | 
lous exterior it became apparent to the Kid | 


Wide Awake AGENTS! 


| Money 


You fallers oop there!”’ hailed a | 
| voice from below. They turned. 
"tis Officer Peterson himsilf!”’ 


that ban | 
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All Studebakers Leave Their 7 
Factory With This Spark Plug — 


» The makers of your car have 7 
» only one reason for selecting a 7 
certain spark plug. 


Perfect ignition is a vital question for 7 
them, and for you. They take no 7 
chances—and you shouldn't. Y 
75% of all American made cars— 
\ Studebaker, Ford, Overland, Max- 

S well,Metzandnearly60others—carry 
SS specially designed “Champions.” 7 
Their makers don’t think any other 7 
spark plugs are “just as good.” 

Studebaker and Overland Plugs 


sellat $1 everywhere. The Ford 
—the Champion X—costs 75c. 


Your dealer knows which “Champion” will 
ve your Motor Car, Motor Truck, Motor 
oat, Motorcycle or stationary motor its 

greatest efciency. Consult him. 


Champion Spark PlugCompany _ 
112 Avondale Ave., Toledo, O. 


Export Representatives: Amtomebile Sun- 
dries Co., 18 Broadway, N. Y. 
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FORD engine is made remarkably 
powerful, speedy and economical! by 
fittmg a Bosch Magneto to replace the 
coil system regularly used. By means of 
the Bosch-Ford Attachment the Bosch Magneto 
can be fitted in a few hours to any Ford Car— 
no coils, no complications, but an all-efficient, 
no-worry ignition system, the same as is now 
being used by the world’s most prominent cazs. 
Ford Owners can obtain instructive and con- 
vincing literature by writing for the Bosch - F ord 
Booklet, sent free to any Ford Owner. 


BOSCH MAGNETO COMPANY 
233 West 46th Street, New vue N.Y. 


100 Service Stations in U. 8. and Canada to serve you 
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GOLDEN RULE CUTLERY CO., 552 W ‘Lake St, Dept. 149, Chicago 





lf coming to New York 
Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 


THE CLENDENING, wow. 103 St, New York 
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The new treatment 
for tender skins 


Many people with tender skins have 
been misled by the superstition that 
washing the face with soap and water 
is bad for the comple x1on. 

Dr. Pusey in his book on the care 
of the skin says,**The layer of dirt 
and fat that such persons accumulate 
on the skin is a poor substitute for a 
clean, clear skin and is a constant in 
vitation to various disorders.”’ 

The following treatment with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap ts just what 
a tender skin needs to keep it attrac- 
tive and resistant. 


See what a difference it will make 








1 make a 

byry’s, and dip 

< his fluffy 

lathered ig ver your skin until the pores 

areope a " eansed. Rinsethe face 

he " ca “al water and dry carefully 
t a t persiste vf la a 

your sk ‘ wa mark nproven a 

promise of tha ness which a 4 f 

Woodbury’s t gs to a tender, sensitive skin 
Wo Facial Soap costs 2S¢ a cake Ne 

one Silate J g “ r Are cate I a 

out the strat * th an “Ow a i 

your purse as a re ec get W oodl y and 

try this treatment ran 


Woodbury’s 
ber eaten 


For s here throughout 
the United States and Cana 
Write today for samples 
For a ¢ will nd a mple cake For roc, 
sam pile f Woodbur Facial Soap, Facial Cream 










and Powder id 
dress The Andrew nH. WOODBYR, 

lereeas Co. Dodi on soap 
a S pring Grove 
ioe., Cincinnati, 
Osh 









































LiSTERINE ” 


| HE toilet of the 


4 





mouth is incom- 

plete without rinsing 
|} with a mouth-wash. | 
|| Listerine is the most | 
agreeable and efficient 
antiseptic mouth-wash 
that can be prepared. | 
1 Use it every day. | 


ill Druggists Sell Listerine 


LISTE RINE 


yAM tay 
Pear a. Comment 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo. s 
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“You'll have a dead man in there 
you'll be arrested for murder,”’ said the Kid 
and slid nimbly to the ground to confront 
the Tiburon police force. 

“He said he ban bad faller—mabbe that 
goat ban good deal more bad,”’ retorted the 
officer, with a strenuous try for the retort 
epigrammatic. 

‘He'll sue your county for fifty thousand 
dollars’ damages ———”’ 

“Yah! I ban hear all about them law- 
suits before.” 

“And you'll lose your job if you don’t get 
him out of that yard.” Officer Peterson 
surrendered himself to a moment of serious 
reflection. “I'll have you broke—just like 
that!” threatened the Kid with a confidence 
he was far from feeling. 

“Give him some of these grapes,”’ sug- 
gested Steve, who had been moodily con- 
suming the Pell Street Kid’s offering to 
Bogie, that busy sufferer having heatedly 
declined to trifle with them. 

“He dislikes fruit,” advised Kerrigan; 
“but ye might try th’ little felly with some 
o’ them gay pitchers fr’m yer paper. At 
times I’ve known him right fond o’ one or 
two if th’ printin’ tastes right.” 

“Try him with this here funny page,” 
suggested the Kid. 

“T ban all in my new coat and pants 
yust out from Sunday school,”’ faltered the 
official. 

“T’ll do it myself,” volunteered the Kid 
intrepidly. “I used to know goats. C’mon! 
Unlock the door.” 

Kerrigan grew tense again. Even the list- 


| less Steve betrayed a languid interest in 
| what might ensue. 


“ Ain’t he ever comin’?” wailed Bogie. 

“It’s goin’ t’ be good—it’s goin’ t’ be 
good!” sang Kerrigan, and hugged himself. 

“IT don’t see what you thought I could 
do,” called Steve, “‘telegraphing me all 
over the country that way. I'd as lief 
handle a rattlesnake as one o’ them goats. 
You might have known that, if you'd just 
stopped to think!” 

“Have a care, Docther! Don’t let them 
do ye a mischief!” called Kerrigan softly. 

The Doctor remained a gray statue. Only 
the keenest eye could have detected his oc 
casional sidelong glance at his prey. Bogie 
O'Leary was the only observer present who 
felt sure of it. 

The low door opposite the watchers 
opened softly on the Pell Street Kid. Be- 
hind him cowered the officer of the law. 
In one hand the Kid flaunted the bedizened 
comicsupplement from his paper. He held it 
well from his side against the wall and hurled 
a pithy insult at Kerrigan’s pet. The pet 
ignored this. He was still the semblance 
of a graven goat. 

Emboldened by this indifference the Kid 


| stepped bravely into the arena and waved 





his gaudy emblem where the Doctor could 
no longer pretend to ignore it. The Kid 
wove from side to side with a tigerish swift- 
ness, showering on the Doctor such epithets 
as caused Kerrigan to hope he might be 
destroyed utterly. Something in the Kid’s 
stealthy, crouching progress stung the 
bored Steve to reminiscence. 

“Hooray! He’s a bullfighter!”’ yelled 
Steve. “Look at him, will you? A regular 
bullfighter!’’ And, being a patron of the 
opera, he burst into fitting song: ‘Tow- 
ray-a-dor!” 

And then, to Kerrigan’s accompanying 
cheer, the Doctor charged. Straight as the 
lightning’s bolt he shot for the Pell Street 
Kid, who now dashingly wore the gay sheet 
athwart his breast; but the Kid, in the 
quickness of his moving, was also like unto 
the lightning’s bolt. When the Doctor very 
accurately hit his mark it shielded only the 
solid boarding of his prison. 

“Shame!” screamed Kerrigan, who saw 
his pet crumple against the wall much in 
the manner of a squeezed accordion. 

The Kid stood safely to one side, panting 
but collected. Already Bogie O'Leary crept 
tremulously toward the door where stood 
his Swedish guardian. The Doctor, after a 
few seconds’ prone quivering, leaped nimbly 
to his feet. He tossed his head lightly and 
seemed to shrug his capable shoulders in 
mild annoyance. Then forthwith he fell 
daintily to the comic supplement. The 
Kid tiptoed softly to the crouching Bogie 
O’Leary and tenderly helped him over the 
last dozen feet to safety. 

“Twas unfair!” yelled Kerrigan. “Ye 
hur-rted’m. I dare yet’ wait there till he’s 
et his paper! Gwan! 1 dare ye, now! Be 
a spoort!” 

“That's the stuff!" urged Steve. “Try 
it again. Maybe we can have some fun here 
this afternoon.” 
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“THE JOSH CITIES 
OF AMERICA” 


—such is the heading of a magazine article. 

Oshkosh, Kalamazoo, Kokomo—let’s make fun 
of them. We don’t live there. 

The somnolence of Brooklyn, the dilatoriousness 
of Philadelphia—these are the last resort of the 
uninspired humorist. 

The slowness of Philadelphia is the slowness of 
the tortoise in its well-known race with Brer Hare. 
It is the slowness that wins. 

Philadelphia is the richest city of the richest 
State in the Union. 

Her bank clearings are the third largest in the 
United States. 

Her bank resources are the second largest in 
the United States. 

Her stock exchange stands second in the amount 
of business done. 

Her weaith is more evenly distributed than in 
any other large city, 

and 
in Philadelphia the newspaper that reaches the homes 
with the greatest wealth, the greatest influence and 
the greatest buying power—that newspaper is the 


PUBLIC 
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| faller. 
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But as no response came to this they 
regretfully descended. It seemed to them 


| that nothing of an entertaining character 
| could now be hoped for. | 
In the little brick house Bogie O’Leary, | 
with many groans, straightened to his full | 


height. 
“You saved my 
warmly to the Kid. 
“Fergit it!'’ begged the rescuer. 
“Never!” responded Bogie fervently. 
“And look where he put a white man!” he 
continued bitterly, pointing to the narrow 


life, pal!” he cried 


| quarters in which he had passed a night of 
| horror. 
| thing in here that nearly tore me limb from 


** And he had a bloodhound or some- 


limb; then he turned me out with that 
mankiller.”’ 

The law’s servant was, it seemed, not 
sensitive to criticism. He lolled in the door- 
way interestedly observing the last wisp 
of the comic supplement on which the 
Doctor chewed blissfully. 

“Wall,” Officer Peterson remarked quietly 
without turning, “you said you ban bad 
I think you should ban with bad 
goat.” 

He was plainly fond of this mot. His be- 
lief had been too apparent, the first time he 


| achieved it, that he was being witty. He 


continued to observe the Doctor, his huge 
frame all but shutting the light from the 
doorway into the yard. 

From the eyes of the Pell Street Kid there 
flashed one look of deep meaning to the 
capable eye of Bogie O’Leary. Bogie paused 
only to regard behind him the open door 
into the street. Then he crouched, a shoul- 
der forward—even as the Kid crouched. 
Officer Peterson clucked friendliness to the 
now-observant Doctor and again became 
sententious. 

““Ay guess he ban good goat with good 
faller—but with bad faller he ban a 

“Three!” shouted the Pell Street Kid; 
and Officer Peterson, lifted by the force of 
a mighty and heaven-born inspiration, de- 
scribed an approximate parabola that ended 
in his own shambles. 

“Quick with the bar!” 
and they did well to be quick, for scarcely 


was the door secured ere a great weight fell 


on it. 

“Out!” said the Kid; 
companion stood once more in the benign 
free spaces of earth. 

Bogie O’Leary started feebly to run. 

“Slow down, pal!” hissed the Kid. 
“You'll put some one wise.”” Calmly he 
closed the outer door and methodically 
snapped the waiting padlock. Then he 
paused expectantly. “Listen!” 

From within the inclosure came a stac- 
cato passage of hoofbeats ending in a glo- 
riously softened thud. There followed a 
heartfelt peal of imprecation couched evi- 
dently in thespeaker’s native tongue. Bogie 
O’Leary shook a petulant fist. 

“Why don’t he ti alk E nglish?”’ 
terly complained. 

a word he’s sayin’!”’ 
“Look out for them two!” warned the 
Kid. “C’mon! Walk slow.” 


he bit- 
“You can’t understand | 


From round the corner came Steve and | 


Kerrigan, the latter bearing his ladder. 

““Where’s the Swede?” asked Kerrigan of 
Bogie O'Leary and the Kid. 

“He went back to play with your goat,” 
explained the Kid brightly. 

“Did he, now? Well! Well! He’s a 
husky lad; but I think he’s takin’ a chance. 
However!” 

“Bringin’ 
nothing!” 


me all the 
grumbled Steve. 


Bogie O’Leary and the Pell Street Kid | without « cade pene hella aad bicycle 
| BOY'S fies Nemre. cundrice, ctc.s from our big hand 


followed slowly. 

“Brace up, pal!’’ soothed the Kid. “We'll 
be on the boat and all right in a second. 
You get a shave and a shine and a drink 
and it’ll be happy days come again.” 

“I don’t feel’s if I could ever make it up 
to you,” began Bogie weakly. 

““Fergit it!’ answered the Kid. “And 
here—you’re limpin’ bad!” He slipped 
an arm helpfully under one of Bogie’s. 

“There’s a boat waitin’,”” he remarked a 
little later. ‘‘ And the only thing I hope—I 
hope that squarehead Scandahoovian gets 
his nice new clothes all dusty before he 
starves to death!” 


cried the Kid; | 


and he and his 


way out here for | 
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}! ‘PLANT THE 
SST - 
== IT’S THE SCIENTIFIC WAY 
Make Vegetable Gardening Easy 
Just unwind American Seed Tape from spool and 
plant as directed. Selected seeds, properly spaced 
inside paper tape and fastened with glue fertilizer 
insures a quick, sturdy growth, because the paper at 
tracts moisture to the already fertilized seed. Sprouts 
week earlier than seeds planted in soil Proper 
spacing means no seed wasted no thinning out 
You save time and back-breaking labor 
Send ONE DOLLAR for 50 ft. each of White and 
Red Radish, Boston and Curly Lettuce, Onion, 
Spinach, Beet, Turnip, Carrot and Cabbage Seeds. 
500 ft. in all. Correct planting instructions in each 
package. Send the lar now. NO AGENTS. 


AMERICAN —. TAPE CO 
1604 Walnut Avenue LEVELAND, OHIO 
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Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


Faithful Service 
Lasting Friendship 
OUR goodwill is of great 


est value to us. 


When you buy our product, you get 
more than tires. Every purchase in 
cludes our intention faithfully to ful 
hill our part of the contract. 


Good tires, the will and the effort to 
see that your pleasure in them 
such as to make you a satishe d and 
permanent Fisk user, is our obligation 
We are meeting that obligation 
squarely and successfully with ou 
thousands of satisfied users 


THE Fisk RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory and Home Office, Chicopee Falls, Mass 
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Pupils are men 
and women, and 
range in age 


from 14 ‘ unusually well and vigorous and 
lis pes f "™% your body what it should be. 
I guarantee it. 


THE SWOBODA 
SYSTEM 


with the Least Expenditure of 

Time, Energy and Money and 

with no Inconvenience, Builds 

vigorous brains, superb, energetic bodies, 

develops great reserve force, strong mus- 

cles, creates a perfect circulation, by vital- 

izing and developing the body, brain, and 

nerves to their highest power. When I say 

that I give something different, something 

new, more scientific, more rational, 

effective, and immeasurably superior 

to anything ever before devised for 

the uplifting of the human body to a 

higher plane of efficiency and action, 

I am only repeating what thousands 

of prominent menand women of every 

The country on the face of the earth, who 

Originator have profited by my system, are 
of personal saying for me voluntarily. 

If you are of the opinion that gym- 


iy mail instruc- _ "9 } 
, n nastic or athletic exercise or physical 
tionsin Physio- labor can give you the results which my 
logical Exercise system produces, please take note of 


the fact that my most enthusiastic 

pupils are those who have previously exercised in some of 

the best gymnasiums of the world. I have pupils in all the leading col- 

leges of the United States. They have access to the gymnasiums and 

athletic training which is a part of the institution. Moreover, I have pupils in 

New York City who have spent from ten to fifty thousand dollars in Building 
private gymnasiums in their own homes. I have also pupils in the armies and navies 

of America 4nd Europe, and I have blacksmiths, machinists, farmers and laborers 


VP) 
who are very enthusiastic over my system. All these pupils prefer my system because it 


gives results which no other exercise can duplicate. You should profit by the experience of these people. 

is not only a means of restoring health but it is also a direct 
The Swoboda System means of taking the limited forces which exist in each indi- 
vidual and compelling them to grow. It is the most c form of exercise; it strengthens the 
heart instead of overtaxing it. 


The results are permanent; exercises need not be kept up indefinitely when the body is once thor- 
oughly energized and the habit of greater cell activity is established. 


The Swoboda System [7iihs' ne special bathines there fe nothing to worty yous it 


gives good health without inconvenience. It is as you want it —“ideal” in every respect. 

It is not the amount of exercise one takes which denotes the benefit to be derived, but, on the 
contrary, it is the amount of exercise from which, physiologically, each human organism can react, which 
will govern the character of results. If exercise built up the body and increased the energies directly, 
as Most people seem to think is the case, instead of through secondary and tertiary reactiona, it would 
then be true that the amount of exercise one takes would govern the beneficial results to follow. Exercise 
to be beneficial must always be adapted to each organism in full accord with its physiological limit and 
range of adaptation. This is precisely what I accomplish through my personal mail instructions. It is 
one of the secrets of the success of the Swoboda System 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY 


ie actvertisement is that every word “Can't describe the satisfaction I feel.” 
em is the most wonderful in the “Worth more than a the uisand dollars to me in increased 
orgy, strength, and life; other mental and physical capacity 
It 1 have bee ab y your System to do work of mental 
“la Chagecter provtensty 3 ble for me 
h we yuld have a shen The very first bk m to work magic 
- System.” > Tam telling my croaking and e 
« that has been interesting enough Swo “AF 
to practice the movements with 
het forms of exercise through 
letters increase my interest 
«s kind of a System and physical 
lf am a Macksmith, but your 


The Swoboda System can make you 


In my grat 
ymplaining friends, * Try 


* can not explain the new life it imparts both to body 
and brain 
It reduced my weight 29 pounds 
sion 5 inches 


increased my chest expan 
, reduced my waist 6 inches 
mmend your System too h‘ghly, and without 
hat ite prop gation has been of great benefit 
ealth of the country 
« of My reserve force makes me feel that nothing is impossible; 
@ distinnt advancement eve y conditio 2 feel my capacity both physically and montaly is increasing daily.” 
iow the daily « amd look fo d to the exercises I have heard your System highly recommended for years, 
which, by the wa ; they have put new life but I did not realize the effectiveness of it “until 1 tried it lam 
1 und y pov wade now taking it 
aim for it.” of your exercise is equal in value to three hours 
tunity to take your course; wn ™ r iding , 
ashamed that [ hesitated so long to give your System 
a trial; now I wonder why every one does not take it. 1 am 73 
years old, but your System is making a young man of me 
I have more energy; my work seems easier, and I am feeling 
mach brighter 


© your Seasons cease, as [| have been 
; the improvement seems more 


rest is aurprising, and highly appreciated.” 
I have at least 50,000 similar testimonials, 
know that I could 


ff I could meet you face to face :i%isss).ie 

to you that you are roe 4 
half as alive as you must be to realize the joys of living in full, and that you are only half as well 
y half as vigorous as you can be, half as ambitious as you may be and half as well 
developed as you ought to be. The fact is that, no matter who you are, I can prove to you positively, 
by demonstration, that you are leading an inferior life, and | want to show you the only way in which 
you May, spec a LY: easily, without inconvenience or loss of time, come into possession of real 
health, vigor, e , development, and a higher realization of life, success, and yourself, 


is no Epperiment. I am giving it successfully to pupils all over 
The Swoboda System the world. I have among my pupils hundreds of doctors, judges, 
senators, congressimen, members of cabinet, ambassadors, governors, thousands of business men, farmers, 

mechanics, and labor: rs and almost an equal number of women. 
y woboda Army of unusually vigorous and healthy men and women. I! is now more than two 
sand strong and growing fast every day. | offer my system on a basis which makes it impos- 

ou to lose a single penny. My guarantee is startling, specific and positive. 
| make your success with my System absolutely certain; 
‘ ° ta ° " 9 
you take no risk in giving it a trial. 


My new en és Evolutionary Exercise” 


u should be 


righted book 


shows how the Swoboda System has revolutionized ex- 
ercise and simp! ifies { the methods of developing and 
energizing the body and making it unusually we 

y book is free. it tells all about the cells of 
the body, and how to increase their vitality; 
it explains the evolution of the body 
and how to augment it's development; 
it shows how you may become fully 
alive; it explains how the Swoboda 
System is making vigorous and strong 
men and women out of weak individ- 
vals; it tells of the Dangers of Exer- 
cise and of Excessive Deep Breathing 

he facts concerning the Swoboda System 
will interest you because they concern your 
welfare. My book will be an education and revelation 
te you. Write for it and my complete guarantee today 
before it slips your mind 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


1225 Aeolian Hall New York City, N. Y. 








| Chapter 319 of the laws of 1913. 


| the bills contained. 


| it passed many wholesome laws. 
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ANYBODY’S BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Then again, the bulk of all this lawmak- 
ing was done in*hot haste in the last few 
days of the session and not infrequently 
bills were rushed through under omnibus 
rollcalls. 

A great many legislative sins are com- 
mitted by the omnibus method. Measures 
that sometimes meet the positive disap- 
proval of a majority of the House or Senate 
are omnibused, though if considered sepa- 
rately in either body their passage would be 
impossible. I know of enactments on the 
statute books of Kansas that, after passing 
one branch of the legislature, were objected 
out of an omnibus reading and rollcall, and 
were never voted on in the Senate at all, 
but were shown afterward by the Journal 


| as having passed the Senate in the usual 


legal way. The omnibus method would be 
impossible with a single-house legislature 


| of few members. 


Notwithstanding the fact that my execu- 


| tive clerk and the attorney-general did their 


best in the brief time allowed to scrutinize 


| all the bills, Chapters 177 and 178 and 
| Chapters 174 and 175, respectively, are 


duplicates. Chapter 75 of the laws of 1911 
was repealed three times—first by section 
three of Chapter 75 of the laws of 1913; by 


| section two of Chapter 123 of the laws of 


1913; and then by section seven Cnapter 
124 of the laws of 1913. Chapter 318 of the 
laws oi 1913 was immediately amended by 
Chapter 
82 of the laws of 1911 was repealed by 


| Section seven of Chapter 89 of the laws of 


1913, and after being repealed was then 
amended and repealed by Chapter 108 of 
thelawsof1913. Fifteen bills were returned 


| for the correction of serious mistakes. 


The last session of the Kansas legislature 
appropriated about nine million dollars of 


| public funds; and though these appropria- 


tion bills passed through the hands of the 
proper committees, yet a vast majority of 
the members voted for them without even 
having the most casual knowledge of what 
This vast amount of 
money was appropriated in less than three 
hours after the bills reached the House and 
Senate. 

No big business would spend even a thou- 


| sand dollars without first requiring a scien- 
| tific report from men who have the matters 

| in charge, and then giving the matter a 
| thoroug ¥ 

reminen | is everybody's business; and that 


consideration—but the public’s 


has prompted the oft-repeated statement 


| that if a private enterprise conducted its 


business as most states do, it would become 


| bankrupt in a very short time. 


With all that, the Kansas legislature of 


| 1913 was as efficient, as capable, as upright 


and honest as any legislature that ever sat; 
There 
was not a single suspicion of corruption. It 


| was as good a legislature as can be gotten 


together under the bicameral system; but 
it requires much more than honesty to make 
laws for astate. Effective work in a legisla- 


| ture can only be done by men of experience, 


irrespective of intentions. 


Legislation by Spasms 


The Illinois legislature was in session 
twenty-three weeks. Three-quarters of the 


| laws passed by it were passed in the last 


two weeks of the session. Commenting on 


| this, THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, under 


date of August 9, 1913, said editorially: 


“That is the inevitable legislative pro- 
gram—two or three months of preliminaries 
appointing committees, playing politics, 
squabbling over points of party advantage; 
then two or three weeks of earnest effort 
to get the machinery really started; then 
about ten days of frenzied haste, during 
which a large part of the important legisla- 
tion is actually accomplished. 

“A body constituted as our | 
are cannot possibly work any ot 


islatures 
er way. 


| There would be exactly the same result 


with a bank or a railroad if once in two 
years the stockholders elected a large body 
of directors who mostly knew nothing in 
particular about banking or transportation, 
who were sharply divided by opposing pro- 


| fessional interests, and who were to remain 


in session only three months; but the bank 
or railroad would not last long under the 


| guidance of such a board. 


“We legislate in convulsions when we 
legislate at all. The organism is so consti- 


| tuted that it must have a fit or lie dormant. 


“Tt is not a representative system. The 
people of Illinois do not conduct their per- 
sonal affairs in rare bursts of frenetic 
energy divided by long periods of torpidity. 
No farmer hires thirty men to debate about 
small grain from July fourth to July thirti- 
eth and then harvest the oats on the thirty- 
first. Why should he regard a legislature 
which operates that way as representing 
him?” 


Describing another legislature, a well- 
known writer in a magazine article that 
appeared in December, 1904, said: 


“One-half these measures 
dred and thirty-eight — were passed the last 
fifteen days. On the last day there were 
passed seventy general laws, seventeen 
local laws, and six joint resolutions. On 
the next to the last day were passed fifty- 
nine general laws, twenty local laws, and 
one joint resolution. A total of one hundred 
and seventy-three enactments, or one-fifth 
the work of the session in two days. I will 
grant that some of this grist had been 
ground out in committee, but how fine 
could even a committee grind so much 
grist? There are twenty-four hours in = 
day; in forty-eight hours one hundred and 
seventy-three laws were passed, or one law 
every sixteen minutes. But as the legisla- 
ture sat only twelve hours a day these oie s 
of human conduct were created at the rate 
of one every eight minutes.” 


eight hun- 


If it was the intention of our Constitu- 
tion makers that the bicameral system of 
legislation, which now prevails, should be 
a system both representative and delibera- 
tive, they have utterly failed to secure that 
result under the present system. The aver- 
age member of the legislature, and especially 
of the House of Representatives, does not 
even represent the people of his own little 
district. As a matter of fact, unless he 
happens to be one of the very few leading 
spirits who run the legislature, about all 
the new member is good for is to vote as he 
is told. 


Law:-Making at Albany 


This is well illustrated by the following 
somewhat humorous account, written by a 
member of the New York Assembly, in the 
New York Evening Telegram of February 
25, 1908: 


“Before I came up here I had an idea 
that a legislator, after a profound study of 
the subject, would introduce a bill with a 
few words that would at once attract the 
attention of the press and through them the 
public. Presently, by some machinery 
which I never clearly understood, the bill 
would be taken up in its turn and after 
grave and serious argument would either be 
passed or defeated. 

“But what really happens is this: You 
sneak up back of the desk and drop into a 
slot your bill, which half the time you do 
not know anything about yourself, because 
either your boss or your senator, or some 
organization in your district, gave it to you. 
By bothering the clerk next day you can 
find out what committee it has been referred 
to. If you are a member of that committee 
there is a good chance to get it reported, be- 
cause the other members of the committee 
want your vote to get their own bills out. 
If not, you are a hundred-to-one shot unless 
your senator comes over and sees Wads- 
worth, the speaker of the assembly, or Mer- 
ritt, the floor leader of the majority, about it. 

“The next thing you do is to ask for a 
hearing on the bill. You find out who is the 
chairman and hunt him up. When he sees 
you are only a first-year man he insists in 
mistaking you for a doorkeeper or messen- 
ger, just to let you know your place. After 
you get that straightened out and tell him 
what you want, he pulls a long face and 
talks about the flood of bills they have to 
consider. 

“That's all you can do. If the committee 
or, rather, if two or three men on the com- 
mittee are willing to give your bill a chance, 
you may get it out after begging like a 
college president. Once on the calendar, 
instead of the chairman of the committee 

ou have one man— Merritt, the Repub- 
ol floor leader—to convince before you 
can get a vote on the bill at all. All a new 
assemblyman is good for is to vote as he is 
told. If he does not do that, never a bill of 
his will see daylight. The committee holds 
the power of life and death over a bill.” 
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The Great Safeguard 


In the important crises, such as 
child-birth or the presence of infectious 


disease, Lysol is used by nearly all 
hospitals, physicias ind nurses It 
has wed many ves DY preventin 2 
infection g 
Lysol is equally nece ur for pe 
na ind household use every day : 
Disease can scarcely enter a home 
guarded by Lyso the standard Ant 
septic, Germicide and D fectant 
Lysol is five times stronger and safer 
than carholic acid; better in every w 
than Aichloride of mercury Give 
maximum protection Ww t} naxinury 
ifety 
Lysol provides the leal antiseptic 
wash for sores and cuts; the standar 
douche for personal hygiene; the best 
disinfectant and deodorant 


Three Sizes, 25c, 50c, $1.00 


Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
IMPORTANT BR 
tself. It ex 





Helpful Booklet, “Home Hygiene”’ 


Sent Free 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 
98 William Street New York 








IMPERIAL SELF- 
HEATING: FLAT IRON 


is superior. 


“MAKES 
IRONING 
EASY 


iw rou 


me walking to a 


nu , fect finish alw 
our iroming tite 
Bur 


line or denatured alcohol 
ior 5 hours ironing nj 
nsist on the Imp« 


Liberal ———y “ rit 
Trial Ofte wd Free 
“Ironing Comfort 


Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 535 
1210 W. Harrison St. 
Chicago, IIL. 








Genuine All Hand-Woven 
Unblocked PANAMA 


Can be worn in this con- 
dition by Men, Women 
and Children. Easily 
blockedinany style. Light 
Weight. Very durable. All 
head sizes. Brims from 2% 
to 6 inches. Sent Postpaid 
m receipt of $1.00. Money refunded os pet, aati isfactory 
“Weaver to Wearer” Style Book 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New York City 
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Those of us who have had legislative ex- | 
perience know that this is true in varying 
degrees of almost every state legislature. 
If a body of crude and ill-digested legisla- | 
tion has resulted, it is the natural product of 
the system. Even though a bill is originally | 
written so cleariy that any intelligent citizen | 
may grasp unmistakably its purpose, some 
ambitious legislator w ho has given the sub- 
ject matter no study or consideration will | 
Insist on amending it until it becomes in its | 
final shape a piece of surpassing obscurity. | 

In spite of all the remedies which have 
been applied, the fact is unquestionable and 
undeniable that the bicameral legislature 
remains a heavy and complicated mecha- 
nism, yielding quickly enough to the opera- 
tion of the political expert, but blocking at 
every turn the attempts of the people to 
work it honestly and efficiently. And it is 
true, as has been said, that by a strange 
perversity of fate the fear of democracy and 
the passion for democracy have contributed 
equally to this result. And so it has come 
about that the people have been unable to 
maintain control over their own Govern- 
ment; and it has fallen more and mére 
completely into the hands of the profes- 
sional politician, aptly described as “one 
who knows more about the voter's political 
business than he does himself.” 

So, though we set out on our political 
adventures as a nation firm of purpose to 
put the control of the Government in the 
hands of the people, we are just discover- 
ing, after one hundred and thirty-odd years 
of experience, that we have neither efficiency 
nor control. This is so largely because, in 
our attempt to set up a new order of things, 
we adopted the legislative machinery that 
was the product of the old order with which 
we were trying to break; and so we find our- 
selves at the beginning again, face to face 
with our original problem of finding means 
to make our Government representative, 
efficient, and at all times responsive to the 
public will and weal. 


A Cartoon and Its Lesson 


What President Wilson has said of city 
government is equally true of state govern- 
ment: 


“T take it that the problem we have set 
for ourselves is the problem of responsi- 
bility. We want a Government which 
responds to public opinion and we have not 
been able to get it. The explanation you 
can hang on your wall if you choose, if you 
would only take the pains to buy a copy of 
that old cartoon by Tom Nast, which repre- 


| sents the Tweed Ring in New York as a 


circle of men, each with his thumb to his 
neighbor, the title of the picture being, 

"Twas him.’ We have invented or stum- 
bled on a "Twan’t-me system of government 
and what we are in search of is a "Tis-you 
system of government.” 


If the sovereign voter is ever to reach the 
goal of representative, responsible and effi- 
cient government, it must be through such a 
simplification of our legislative machinery 
as will permit the electorate to bring steady 
and persistent pressure on this great organ of 
government in the broad daylight of inter- 
ested public discussion, and to fix the respon- 
sibility for any failure on the part of any 
member of the legislative body to respond 
to the will of the majority of the people. 

Under the bicameral system, when a de- 
sirable measure fails to pass or an undesir- 
able measure passes there is no way whereby 
the public can single out a particular member 
of the legislature and say: “ You personally 
are principally to blame in this matter.”’ Not 
only is it almost impossible to locate the man 
who is to blame, but often when he has been 
located it is very probable that voters of his 
district are not particularly concerned about 
what he has done though his action may be 
of great importance to the state, as a whole, 
while he is responsible to nobody except his 
own local constituents 

One county in our state has no publicly 


| or privately owned utilities. Its represent- | 


ative received one hundred and eighty-eight 


| votes; and though his party declared for a | 


Utilities Commission law, he voted against 


| his party pledge because it raised the taxes. 


Another member of the same party received 
four thousand votes; his county recognized 
the necessity of the enactment and he sup- 
ported the measure. It takes a decided 
stretch of imagination to recognize a truly 
representative body wherein the powerof one 
hundredandeighty-eight votes in one county 
equals that of four thousand in another. 
This system of scattered responsibility 
puts the very smallest incentive on the 
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Now Heaviest ) 
with Juice! 


Thisisthe season when Califor- 
nia orangesare heaviest with juice, 
sweetest and most beneficial. 

Right now these sweet, juicy, 
California Sunkist Orangesshould 
be used in every home as a food 
and Spnng Tonic. Can you af- 
ford to be without them ? 

Over ten million Sunkist Oranges 
are being shipped every day from Calli- 
fornia and are now offered by dealers 
everywhere. 

Because sixty-five hundred expert 
growers grow, pick, pack and market 
their fruit together they are able to bring 
the quality up to the very highest 
standard. 

Every Sunkist Orange is glove picked 
and tissue wrapped—shipped on pick- 
ing day, therefore always fresh. 

Thin-skinned, highly flavored, firm, 
tender-meated and seedless — the finest | 
oranges that ever grew. 

And prices were never so low as now. 
Nature’s Own 
Spring Tonic 

Sunkist Oranges are the world’s most 


delicious fruit—fruit that is both good and 
good for you. Eat them at every meal, be- 
California 


tween meals and at bed-time. Try this for A 
Spring Fever. : a Fruit Growers 
Give the children this juice sed as Exchange Eastern 
drink of natural purity Any trust Y “ae Dept. _. 139. North 
dealer can supply you with Clark Street, Chicago, il. 
genuine Sunkist Oranges. nl eae ; 3 


Ask for Sankist complimentary 40-page recipe b« ‘ 
j L 100 ways of using Sunkist oranges ar » 
emons A will aleo receive our illustrated liet of 27 Wm. Rogers 
Son's Silverware Premiums for your table, with metructions 
she pong Oe yw to trade Sunkist wrappers for beautiful silver. Send 


Finke thie coupen 
oi. Name 


A ddress 
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Rich, mellow, fragrant Velvet, all the sun that kissed 
you ripe, 

You have sto’ed up in your bein’ to release it in 
my pipe. 

An’ to ca’m my troubled sperit, you have saved the 
mawnin’ dew 

An’ the soft, shy summer breezes that have whis- 
pered peace to you. 


An’ you've learned me how to gather all the good 
things that I can 


To turn ’em into kindness an’ good will to’ds fellow 
man, 


OE, like every “‘dyed-in-the-wool” pipe smoker, 
knows that there's a lot more than “‘just smoke” 
in good tobacco. He knows that Nature has stored 
up genial philosophy, sunny kindliness and real 


goodfellowship in the “blessed weed.” 


VELVET, the Smoothest Smoking Tobacco, 
is made of the choicest Kentucky Big the 
tobacco which Nature outdid herself to make all 
that pipe tobacco ought to be. WELVET is 
Burley de Luxe, perfected by slow and careful cur- 

Se Bags ing that brings out all its flavor, fragrance 

bo and body—with an added 

Humidors aged-in-the-wood mellow- 

ness. 


There’s a whole lot of 
peace, contentment and 
satisfaction waiting for 
you now in a tin of 


VELVET. 
Coupons of Value with VELVET 


Lopate Myer Zhao Or 


Copyright 1014 





| interests want to defeat 
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individual to accomplish effective results. 
Not only can he divide the blame with all the 
rest of the majority but he can offset it en- 
tirely by bringing forward some local excuse 
or justification. He can point to something 
else he has done that was of particular in- 
terest to his constituents and thereby avert 
any embarrassing consequences for a mis- 
take or misdeed of profound importance to 
the state, as a whole—if, indeed, under the 
present system he is capable of accomplish- 
ing anything. 

The second house, as Franklin pointed 
out, more often prevents the passage of 
good laws than hinders the passage of bad 
ones. In Kansas last year among the good 
laws of the utmost importance that failed 
because of the opposition of the second 
chamber were the Compulsory Grain In- 
spection Act, the Kincaid Bridge Act, a 
collateral-inheritance tax, a recording- 
mortgage tax, and an act prohibiting the 
foreclosure of mortgages until the owner or 
holder should either pay or show that he 
had paid all taxes which might lawfully 
have been assessed against it from its date. 
I do not recall any really bad piece of legis- 
lation the second house killed. Much time, 
however, was taken up in passing worthless 
laws, like the Chiropractor Law and the 
Pure Shoe Law. 

Generally speaking, the two houses do a 
lot of trading; the first house, in order to 
get anything, accepts the amendments of 
the second, and vice versa. In actual 
practice the two houses seldom seek a mid- 
dle ground, at least not by formal methods. 
Two considerations do not necessarily 
mean a double consideration and two hasty 
considerations may not be as good as one 
thorough one. There is a tendency to as- 
sume that a subject has been considered in 
the other house when the consideration 
there has been very inadequate, or some- 
times one house hastily passes a bill with 


| the expectation that the other house will 


deal with it more carefully; and so there is 


| frequently a shifting of responsibility from 


chamber to chamber. 

In 1905 the Equal Suffrage Resolution 
was submitted to the Kansas legislature for 
its adoption. The resolution passed the 
House of Representatives with practically 
no opposition. The members of the House 
were so positive it would not pass the Sen- 
ate that they gave it their almost unan- 
imous support. Even before the resolution 


| reached the Senate sixty-five per cent of 
the 
| their senators to vote against the resolu- 


House members were importuning 


tion; and the senators, as though in duty 


| bound and by reason of an expected reci- 
| procity, smothered the legislation instantly. 


About the only real use of a second legisla- 


| tive body is to act as a scapegoat for the 
| other. 


It is customary for amendments of the 
second house to be accepted without ques- 
tion on matters of minor importance. It is 
also customary to advance bills advocated 


| by the party leaders, and on these the 
| second chamber has little additional useful- 


ness in furnishing consideration. 
The Conference Committee 


Then there is the Conference Committee, 
the easiest of all the points of attack—and 
the least open to public gaze—when the 
a measure the 
public is demanding. 

It is easy to get a bill of vital importance 
amended in one house or the other; then, 


| by a failure to concur in the amendments, 
| the bill goes to a conference committee, 





usually composed of two members from the 
Senate and three from the House. The 
interests see to it that they have a reliable 
friend on that committee, who delays, 
argues, wheedles and cajoles; and in the 
end the committee fails to agree. So Con- 
ference Committee succeeds Conference 
Committee until the dragging-along process 
reaches the adjournment day. 

Two of the most important bills before 
the last Kansas legislature went to the 
legislative junkheap by the Conference 
Committee route. Such a thing would be 
impossible in a single-body legislature of a 
dozen members. 

Then there is the argument that it is 
more difficult to corrupt or wrongfully in- 
fluence two bodies than one. The test of 


| legislative efficiency is the ability to effect 


| positive enactments. A good measure op- 


posed by special or predatory interests may 
as easily be defeated under the bicameral 
system as under a one-house system, 


| because all that is necessary is for the op- 


ponents of the measure to control one house, 
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and in cases of that kind the special interest 
has two chances with the bicameral system 
to one with the other. Indeed, the lobby- 
ist and the representative of corporations 
first attempt to defeat a measure objection- 
able to them in the committee; and if they 
fail there they concentrate their assault on 
the members of whichever house appears to 
offer the best chance of success in blocking 
the proposed legislation. 

A single-house legislature of large mem- 
bership, elected from numerous and widely 
separated districts, would be almost as ob- 
jectionable as the two-house system. Good 
results can be obtained only from a single 
house of small membership of trained men. 
Membership in such a body would rank 
not far below the governorship itself; and 
this, together with an adequate salary, 
would be more attractive to first-class 
talent than membership in the Congress. 

This plan would bring the legislature 
nearer to the people. That statement con- 
tradicts the first impression, but it is true 
nevertheless. The legislature of today is as 
remote from the people as possible. The 
people may rage and storm over some bill 
that has been passed or turned down, but 
the individual members of the legislature 
are shielded from blame by the simple fact 
that each member is safely lost in the shuffle. 
In a legislative body with sixteen members 
the newspapers would publish the rollcalls 
on all important bills, and the people would 
have a clear picture of the kind of man who 
was representing them. 


A Sixteen-Member Legislature 


A small one-house legislature would be 
more responsive and obedient to public 
opinion and at the same time more efficient 
and less expensive than the large and cum- 
bersome system now in vogue. It would 
be easy and inexpensive to call together in 
emergencies like those that existed in Kan- 
sas last year. Such a legislature would 
have enabled us to handle the gas situation; 
it would have enabled us to handle the 
situation with reference to the inspection of 
grain; it would have enabled us to handle 
without trouble the difficulties arising from 
the destruction of our twine plant at the 
Kansas Penitentiary; it would have en- 
abled us to provide aid to those counties 
that have been sorely afflicted by the 
drought. And so every year such a body, 
able to meet without large expense when- 
ever necessity required, would be a good 
business proposition for the people of the 
state. Asitis, one codrdinate branch of the 
state government is absolutely abandoned 
for a whole biennium unless the legislature 
is convoked in an expensive, extraordinary 
session by the governor. It is as though the 
head of an important department of some 
other big business should give only fifty days 
every two years to its management. 

In such a legislature there would be no 
necessity for haste. Being paid adequate 
salaries, the members would devote their 
whole time to legislation as a business prop- 
osition. They would doubtless take time 
to study the bills presented, both as to sub- 
stance and form, and give the people laws 
written in plain and direct English that 
would mean one and the same thing to every 
intelligent citizen. 

A sixteen-member legislature would be 
harder to corrupt. This also contradicts 
first impressions. There are many who 
believe that the more people there are to 
pass on a measure, the harder it is to pass 
a bill by bribery. Just the reverse is true. 
The more conspicuous a man is before the 
public and the more clearly his responsi- 
bility is appreciated by the people, the 
harder it is for him to go wrong. Turn the 
strong limelight on a man and make him 
feel that he is performing before a large and 
important audience, and he will be hard to 
corrupt. Light is as salutary in politics as 
in hygiene. 

Finally, it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that every legislature is controlled 
by a little group of leaders who exercise 
authority without commensurate responsi- 
bility to the people. The late “ Blind Boss” 
Brayton, of Rhode Island, long Aldrich’s 
righthand man in controlling that state's 
legislature, stated the situation in a few 
words of comment on the commission plan 
for states: 

“We've got it now, only folks don’t 
know it. Rid out the regiment of members 
who do nothing but vote as ordered; then 
fetch your little governing group out into 
the spotlight and make ’em responsible 
and they'll feel the fear of God in their 
hearts as they never do now.” 
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THE SATURDAY 


CHEAP AT A MILLION 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Tom shook hands with the fat little man, 
whose wonderfully shaped head had on it 
no hair worth speaking of, and handed him 
the pearl be had picked out from the dozen 
the man in 777 Blank Avenue had placed 
before him. Doctor Lentz looked at it, 
weighed it in his hand and, without waiting 
to be asked any questions, answered what 
nearly everybody always asked him: 

“Persian Gulf. About fifteen grains— 
perhaps a little more. We sell some like it 
for about thirty-five hundred dollars.” 

“Thanks,” said 'Tom, and put the pearl 
in his pocket. 

If it was a joke it was expensive. If not, 
the other pearls the man had shown, nearly 
all of which were larger, must have been 
worth from fifty thousand to a hundred 
thousand dollars. Such is the power of 
money that this young man, destined to be 
one of the richest men in the world and, 
moreover, one who did not particularly think 
about money, was nevertheless impressed 
by the stranger’s careless handling of the 
valuable pearls. He concluded subcon- 
sciously that the talisman was even more 
valuable. He took the package from his 
coat pocket and give it to Doctor Lentz. 

“ Raw silk—Syrian,” murmured the gem 
expert, and undid the covering. 

“Ha! Italo-Byzantine. The Raising of 
Tabitha. No! No!” He glared at young 
Merriwether, who retreated a step. “ Very 
rare! It’s the Raising of Jairus’ Daughter. 
Same workmanship in the Lipsanoteca, 
Museo Civico, Brescia. If so, not later than 
fourth century. Very rare! H’m!” 

“Is it?” said Tom. “I don’t know much 
about ivories.”’ 

“No? Read Molinier! Greven! 

“Thank you. I will, Doctor Lentz.” 

Doctor Lentz opened the little ivory box 
and pulled out the silver case. 

“Ha! H’m! Notso rare! 
ie ef eighth century.” 
‘RG 


Asia Minor. 


% ertainly not. Key? H’m!” 

“Haven't got it here,” evaded Tom. 

The little savant turned to his secretary 
and said: 

“Bring drawer marked forty-four, inner 
compartment, antique-gem safe.” 

He was examining the little box, nodding 
his head and muttering: “‘H’m! H’m!” 
Tom felt the ground slipping away from 
under the feet of his suspicions even while 
his perplexity waxed monumental. And 
with it came the satisfaction of a man con- 
vincing himself that he is neither wasting 
his time nor making himself ridiculous. 

The clerk returned with a little drawer in 
which Tom saw about a hundred and fifty 
small keys. 

Replicas! Originals in museums of 
world!” explained Lentz. “H’m!” He 
turned the keys over with a selective fore- 
finger. “‘It’s that one or this one.”’ And he 
picked out two. “Probably this! Damas- 
cus! Eighth century. Byzantine influence 
still strong. See that? And that? And 
that? And that? H’m!” 

He inserted the little key and opened the 
casket. He saw the gold box within. 

“Ha! H’m! Thracian! How did you 
get this? H’m!” He raised his head, 
looked at Tom fiercely and then said coldly: 
“Mr. Merriwether, this has been stolen 
from the British Museum!” 

It beautifully complicated matters. 
Tom's heart beat faster with interest. 

“Are you sure?” he asked, being a 
Merriwether. 

“Wait! H’m!” He lifted it out and ex- 
amined the back. “No! No!! Thracian! 
Of the Bisalte! Time of Lysimachus! 
But —— Well! Aryan symbolism! Pos- 
sibly taken to India by one of Alexander’s 
captains— perhaps by Lysimachus himself! 


And — Qh! Oh, early Christians! Oh, 
early Philistines! See that? Smoothed 
away to put that ——— Oh, beasts! Here- 


tics in art! Curious! Do you know the 
incantation to use before opening? es 

“It was in Greek, and —— 

“Of course!” 

“Yes. He said this had belonged to 
Apollonius of Tyana.’ 

“How much does he ask?” 

“It is not for sale.” 

“Inside is a pentagram? 

“No; across, with seven emeralds as big 
as that, all flawless.” 

“There are only two such emeralds in the 
world without flaws and we have one of 
them. The other is owned by the Arch- 
bishop of Bogota, Colombia.” 


9” 


“He said these were flawless and that he 
has proofs. He says Eligius studied 
this ——”’ 

“Mr. Merriwether, you have on your 
hands either a very dangerous impostor or 
else H’m! He must be an impostor! 
How much does he want?” 

“Tt is not for Sale.” 

“H’m! Worse and worse! If I can be of 
use let me know! They'll fool us all! All! 
Good day!” And Doctor Lentz walked 
away, leaving Tom more puzzled than 
ever, but now determined to go to 777 East 
Seventy-seventh Street at eight o'clock that 
night. 

He went home and wrote an account of 
what had happened, placed it in an enve- 
lope, sealed the envelope and gave it to his 
valet. 

“If you don’t hear from me by ten o'clock 
tonight give this to my father; but don’t 
give it to him one minute before ten. And 
you stay in until you hear from me.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

He then went to the club, ordered an early 
dinner for two, and invited his friend Hunt- 
ington Andrews to go with him. He did not 
go into details. 

Shortly before eight he stationed Andrews 
across the way from 777 East Seventy- 
seventh Street and told him: 

“If I am not back here at eight-fifteen 
come in after me. If you don’t find me go 
to my house and wait until ten. My man 
has instructions. See my father.” 

Tom was Merriwether enough to have in 
readiness not only an extra revolver to give 
to his friend but also a heavy cane and an 
electric torch. Also he drove Huntington 
to within a hair’s-breadth of death by 
unsatisfied curiosity. 

At one minute before eight Mr. Thomas 
Thorne Merriwether went into the house of 
mystery, realizing for the first time how 
often the mystic number seven rec urred. 
The Bible teemed with allusions to the seven 
stars, the seven seals, the seven-branc he d 
candlestick, the seven mortal sins. The 
Greeks had Seven Wise Men and Seven 
Sleepers, and the Pythagoreans saw magic 
in all the heptamerides. And there were 
seven notes of music and seven primary col- 
ors and seven hills in the Eternal City. Also, 
it had never before occurred to him that 
he was born on the seventh day of the 
seventh month. And now it had its effect. 

He tried the door. It opened when he 
turned the knob. The hall was dark, but he 
could descry the staircase. He grasped his 
revolver firmly and entered. 

There was a smell of undusted floors and 
unaired walls. The darkness thickened 
with each step as he climbed, compelling 
him to grope. And because ine groped there 
came to him the fear that always comes 
with uncertainty. It permeated his soul 
and was intensified, without becoming 
more concrete, by reason of the ghostly 
emptiness peculiar to all unoccupied house 
The absence of furniture served merely 
to fill the corners with shadows that bred 
uneasiness. People had been there; people 
no longer were! The house was empty of 
humanity, but full of other beings—im- 
palpable suspects that made the flesh 
creep! It was like death—unseen, but felt 
with the senses of the soul. 

There was no place, decided Tom, so fit to 
murder people in as an empty house. His 
adventure now took on an aspect of reckless 
folly. But though he felt in this ghostly 
house what might be called the ghost of fear, 
he also felt the impelling force of an intelli- 
gent curiosity. In this young man’s soul 
was a love of adventure, a gambler’s phi- 
losophy, a reserve force of cold intelligence 
and warm imagination such as is found in 
the great explorers, the great chemists and 
the great buccaneers of dollars. 

That was why in the year of grace 1913 
Tom Merriwether stood in the middle of 
the second-story front room of a house situ- 
ated in a very good street, only three doors 
from Fifth Avenue, with his left hand 
outstretched, and on the open palm of it a 
cross with a Greek name that meant Dis- 
peller of Darkness—in a darkness that could 
not be dispelled. His right hand grasped 
the butt of an automatic .45 loaded with 
elephant-stopping bullets—but of what 
avail was that against a knock in the head 
from behind? 

Listening for soft footsteps, he seemed to 
hear them time and again—and time and 
again not to hear them! People nowadays, 
he finally decided, do not want to take 
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| other people’s lives—only their money. | 


Whereupon he once more grew calm—and 

“7 eee See ' intensely curious! He had not one cent of 

oil ik i en a Y ML me “omaes! - - > gay He had left it at 
. ome intentionally. 
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him, low wailings of violins, scarcely more 
than ASolian harpings, and pipings as of 
tiny flutes—almost indistinguishable. Then 
a delicate swish-swish, as of silken gar- 
ments. Also, there came’ to him a subtle 
fragrance that turned into an odorous sigh 
changing into a summer breath of sweet 


peas; and he imagined—he must have 
| Exposition Chief Buys Haynes Car ©) trssinc!® tarne!'°Go oveyou" ah 
=| | so softly! 

Chas. C. Moore, President of the Panama-Pacific Inter- : eed, Sa 

national Exposition, has purchased a Haynes four-cylinder =| fully awakening them, as all flower odors 
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; ; : : ; ation. He heard “I do love you!"’— and 
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only now is he deriving the real pleasures of motoring. No steps retreating in the hall outside recalled 
doubt about it—the hand shift method suffers by comparison. : to him his instructions. He vehemently 
: desired to follow and see who it was 

Before you buy, look over other cars at the price you want that had taken the Dispeller of Darkness; 

to pay, compare the specifications, part for part, with those of ow! ue tae pledged his word not to. He 

ayne Jere are » facts vardi | hesitated. 

the Haynes. Here are a few facts regarding the | Tie ameneiiitents weseenntentinn Sie 
as with waves. And he heard “I do love 
you!”—heard it again and again with the 
inner ear of his soul, the listener of delights. 
He thrilled at the thought of being loved. 
It made him incredibly happy. He felt 
unbelievably young! 

Suddenly it occurred to him that he had 
not counted a hundred as he had prom- 
ised, though he must have spent more than 
a minute woolgathering. He counted a 
ve a , hundred as fast as he could and then 

The Haynes motor has a bore of 4% in. and stroke of 5% | hastened from the room. It was plain that 
in.; cylinders cast in pairs; L-head design; valves enclosed; | Tom Merriwether was already doing in- 
with a dynamometer rating of 65 and 48 horsepower on the credible things or, at least, failing to do the 
*‘six’’ and *‘four,”’ respectively. Ignition is provided by the on an imaginative mind! 

American Simms Dual High Tension Magneto; carburetion, He flashed his electric torch. He was in 
by the Stromberg device; electric lighting and starting, by the a bare room with a dusty hardwood floor, 
Leece-Neville separate unit system; and cooling by centrifugal ivory-tinted wainscoting and a Colonial 


bath ; mantel. The hall was empty. He walked 
pump, pressed steel fan and cellular radiator. down the stairs, his steps raising disquieting 


Other Haynes specifications are the splash and gravity aaa Ga ncitine fiend outside he 
lubrication system; contracting band clutch; Timken and = quickly walked out of the gloom into which 
McCue full floating rear axles; twenty-one gallon gas tank on E| | he had carried the Dispeller of Darkness of 
rear of chassis; motor-driven: tire pump; extra demountable =| | Apollonius of Tyana, the cross of the seven 
rim; and Collins curtains. Shock absorbers on the “‘six.”’ emeralds. Huntington Andrews saw him 
coming and crossed over to meet him. 
The Haynes “Four” 5 ‘ . $1785 and $1985 How did you make out, Tom? 
The Haynes “Six” “I’m a fool, Huntington; and so are 
: 500 and you! And so is everybody!” 
o- _— — g , - 8 5768 “Right-o!” agreed Andrews, who was 
0 ee ee inveterately amiable and loved Tom. 
136 inch wheelbase. : - 2585 and 2785 “It’s the most diabolical i 


a 


America’s First Car 





Tom 

**The Complete Motorist’’ by Elwood Haynes, Father of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Industry, fully describing the Vulcan Electric Gear Shift, 
will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. Write to 


is,” agreed Huntington An- 
drews, so obviously anxious to dispel his 
friend’s ill temper that Tom laughed and 


=| | said cheerfully: 
THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY : “Come on, me brave bucko!”” And to- 
40 Main Street Builders of America’s First Car Kokomo, Ind. =| | gether they walked to the corner and 
‘ SEP : headed for 777 Blank Avenue. 
Dealers: The Haynes sells readily because of its mechanical features. You may = “Huntington, you wait here; and if I 
ae, on ee fcned Ge teens an es right — ts am not back by nine-forty-five go to my 
. house. At ten o'clock have my valet de- 
liver the letter I gave him for my father. 
You can be of help to the governor if you 
| will.” 
And Huntington Andrews asked no 
questions—he was a friend. 
ccohanamtaiataaaanm: bite | Tom rang the bell of 777. The door 
2c. a week to Operate. No dirt, Save Money "Brooks System brings = | opened. One of the four over-intelligent- 
grease nor odor, A pure white light, together, Ilustrated instructionsandfull wee = | lOOking footmen stepped to one side 
more brilliant than electricity or patterns show how. Only $5? buys frame for respectfully. 


acetylene Very economical and above 23 footer. Full size patternsand instruc a - 
elective. Agents qaated. Wrhe tions to buikl can be had from §Zandup. We Is your began Tom. 


for catalogue and prices Ca ee ae COED Une OOMPANT. “Yes, Mr. Merriwether,”’ answered the 
THE BEST LIGHT 0O. 7] ¢ r , 
5- a5 baa Sth Street Canton, O. SS poeenn Ss ete oe a deference such as only way alty 
_ c e 
He then delivered Tom to footman 
F/ / Don’ t Throw Away Number Two, who in turn escorted him as 
e Yi S f BI d far as Number Three: then Number Four 
our 03a ety ades led him to the door of the master’s library. 
You youk dn  pvee away - oot ary ayy after ; The footman knocked, opened the door and 
one shave A salety razor biade is made of just gy i os } ity: 
as good steel and will give you 100 to 500 smooth announced, with a curious solemnity . 
shaves if you strop it Few persons can strop an ¥ Mr. Thomas Thorne Merriwether, 
ordinary razor, but any one can strop double-edge blades ona i 7-7-77."" 


> So sor g - The strange man was there in his arm- 
[Wwinplex Siropper chair, his back to the window. The room 















































; : respectfully: 
Simply lay blade in holder and turn—strops first one “ : ” 

side, then the other, at every turn sho aiseneh principle of - I thank you, Mr. Merriwether. 3 
stropping reduced to mechanical accuracy Never varies — never r Don t mention it, said Tom amiably. 
Small, handsome, fascinating. Pays for itself in a year, then “the } The man bowed his head and looked at 
aving and the saving are BOTH velvet Guaranteed for 10 years, Sold by ; T edi rel T s h > 
leatting dealers on 30 days’ trial. Ask for booklet telling all about it. ; om meditative y- om was the first to 

| break the silence. 


(Continued on Page 53) 











Presently he thought he heard sounds— | 
faint musical murmurings in the air about | 


obvious. Great is the power of suggestion | 
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Last week that foot had 
corns. But the owner read 
of Blue-jay. 


She applied it one night and the 
pain was instantly relieved. In 48 
hours all the corns came out. And 
these corns will never come back. 


That's the story folks have told 
about sixty million corns. And tens 
of thousands tell it every day. 

Some of them used to pare corns, 
merely to relieve. Some of them tried 
treatments until they gave up in dis- 
gust. 

Now never again will they suffer 
from corns. When one appears, Blue- 
jay goes on it. 

There is no more pain. The corn is 
forgotten. In two days they lift it 
out. No annoyance, no pain, no 
trouble. 


That sounds too good to be true. 
But remember, please, that about one 
million corns a month are ended in 
this Blue-jay way. 


Why don’t you let it put an end to 
yours? 


Blue-jay 
For Corns | 


Bauer & Black, ‘Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 











We Will Send For Your 
anes Free This 
uine and ong 














Used also for 


Couch Robe 


Write for Free Book showing patterns and colors 


Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mill 
5 Commerce Street Duluth, Minn. 








was lit by candles. The man rose and said | 


“NORSEME 


‘| tu HOSIERY | 


The long wearing hose with 

the aristocratic appearance. 

Sheer and lustrous, with 

perfect fit made permanent by 

our Perfect-Process. No seams to 

rip or rub. For men and women. 
Pure Silk 50c or Silk Lisle 25c. 


At your dealers or 
Notaseme Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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United States Tires help police departments to rely on 
the motorcycle as an aid in preserving law and order 


The safety, low cost, reliability and speed of the motorcycle 
have made it invaluable to the police. 


The Motorcycle Policeman gives his tires the hardest of 


service. His duty takes him over roads that other riders avoid. 
Frequently he trusts his very life to his tires. United States 
Tires withstand hard police service everywhere. 

That is why a vast majority of police motorcycles are 
equipped with United States Tires. 

You who ride motorcycles for business or pleasure should 


profit by the policeman’s experience. You, no less than he, need 
the safest, lowest cost per mile tires. 

Today United States Motorcycle Tires stand alone —in a 
class absolutely by themselves and are acknowledged to be the 
standard motorcycle tires of the world. 

Their overwhelming popularity is a known fact. In one 
year—1913—thesalesof UNITED STATES MOTORCYCLE 
TIRES increased 139 per cent.—an increase that is without 
a parallel in motorcycle history. 


NOTE THIS:—Dealers who sell UNITED STATES MOTORCYCLE TIRES sell the best of everything. 


United States WV fey ce) genet (- Tires 


Made by the 
Largest Rubber Company in the World 








Testing the 


generator for- 


Ofe Starter 
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that is built to order. 


An automobile starter is composed of a motor, a generator and a stor- 
age battery. The motor does the cranking, the generator manufactures 
the current to operate the motor and the lights, and the storage battery stores 


the current until it is needed. 


If the starting motor is bigger and more powerful than the car needs, it requires more 
current to operate it. That means a larger generator, which, in turn, means extra power 
taken from the engine, and extra weight added for the engine to carry. 


The ideal combination is a starting motor that develops the energy actually needed to 
crank the engine under the maximum resistance, plus a sufficient overage for any emer- 
gency —and a generator that takes only enough energy from the engine to supply the 


current needed by the starting motor and the lights. 


That is precisely what you get in 


Che Wagner Starter 


Being designed and built to order when the en- 
gine is built, it is possible to build both a starting 
motor and generator exactly suited to the car— 
no compromise of either is necessary. 
Wagner engineers scientifically measure the 
engine and positively determine what is required 
to crank it in its most obstinate moods. From 
these measurements, a starter is designed and 
built according to specifications. 
Then comes the testing. The exact equivalent 
of the maximum resistance offered by the engine 
is applied to the motor, by. brakes, and the cur- 
rent required to turn the engine, under such 
resistance, is recorded and compared with the 
specification chart at the tester’s elbow. 
‘The generator is also tested to prove three things. 
First, that it will generate the current needed; 
second, that it takes the minimum power from the 
engine; third, that itis silent. 
The latter test is made in 
a small room, from which 
all outside sounds are 


excluded by heavy brick walls. After 
having passed all other tests, the starter must 
prove that it will do its work silently, as well as 
efficiently. 

No starter that does not measure up to all of 
these requirements gets as far as the car for 
which it was built. That explains, in part, why 
the Wagner Starter does its work so well in 
day to day service. 

The other part of the explanation lies in Wagner, 
Quality. In building the Wagner Starter, Wagner 
engineers work at their specialty. For 23 years, 
they have been specializing on motors, both 
single-phase and poly-phase, generators, con- 
verters, transformers, and electrical instruments 
of precision. They have brought these things to 
a state of perfection that has made Wagner, 
Quality a hall mark of excellence. 

The reputation of Wagner, Quality is the best 
guarantee that the Wagner Starter, on the car 
you buy, is the best starter that can be built for 
that particular car. 
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Taking the measure 
an engine | : 


Silence 
test. 


THE STERLING MARK IN THE ELECTRICAL WORLD 


F you are interested in starters ask any agent of a Wagner Started 
car for a demorstration of Wagner efficiency. Also write for our 
book, ‘‘ The Starter that is made to order.”’ 
If you are interested in motors and other Wagner, Quality products, 
and the Wagner service behind them, confer with the nearest 
Wagner Branch and Service Station, or write 


Wagner Electric Manufacturing ©. 
St.Louis.U.SA. 


Factory Branches and Fully Equipped Service Stations 


New York Montreal Philadelphia Atlanta 

Pittsburg Cleveland Cincinnati Toledo 

Chicago St. Louis New Orleans Dallas 
Kansas City San Francisco Angeles 


Selling Agencies 


Denver 


Milwaukee Minneapolis Sioux City 
El P London, Eng. 


aso Salt Lake City Seattle 


name Wagner on electrical apparatus is equivalent to the Sterling mark on silver 












(Continued from Page 50) 

“May I ask what ——” Tom began, but 
was checked by the other, who held up his 
right hand with the gesture of a traffic 
policeman and said slowly: 

“A message in the dark! You carried 
one to another soul, who waited for it. 
And that other soul is taking one to you. 
Some day you will meet her. You will 
marry her. There is no doubt whatever of 
that. None! Ask me no questions, Mr. 
Merriwether. I ask nothirg of you—no 
money, no time, no services, no work, no 


favors—nothing! Your fate is not in my 
hands. It never was! You will follow your 
destiny. It will take you by the hand and 


lead you to her! 

“That is very nice of destiny.” 

“My young friend, you are very rich, 
very powerful. You can do everything. 
You fear nothing. This is the year 1913. 
But I tell you this: The woman who will 
be your wife in this world and throughout 
eternity has received your message. It was 
ordained from the beginning. You have 
not seen her; you have not heard her; you 
have not touched her. And yet you will 
know her when you see her and when you 
hear her and when you feel her. Into the 
darkness you went. Out of the darkness 
she will come. Nothing you can do can 
change it. Improve your hours by thinking 
of her. Think of the love you have to give 
her! Think of it constantly! Of your love! 
Yours! Of hers you cannot guess. The 
love you will give will make her your mate! 
Your love! And so, Thomas Thorne Merri- 
wether, think of the One Woman!” 

“I think ol 

“IT know! Amusement, sneers, skepti- 
cism, anger—all are one to me. I ask 
nothing, expect nothing, desire nothing and 
fear nothing from you, young sir. A queer 
experience this—eh? An une xplained and 
apparently unconcluded little oat A 
phot? A joke? A piece of lunacy? Call it 
anything you wish. Again I thank you. 
Good evening, Mr. Merriwether.” 

And Tom was politely ushered from the 
room by the strange man and from the 
house by the four overintelligent footmen. 


mr 

EXT day Tom Merriwether found 

himself unable to think of anything 
but the mystery of the fateful Tuesday. 
He felt baffled. His curiosity had been 
repulsed at every step. In their definite 
incomprehensibility all the incidents that 
he so vividly recalled took on an irritating 
quality that made him a morose and uncom- 
fortable companion. Huntington Andrews 
noticed it at luncheon; and so admirable 
was the quality of his amiability that after 
the coffee he said: 

“Tom, I’ve got important business to 
attend to today, and if you don’t mind I'll 
be off now. Of course if you think I can 
help you in any way all you have to do is to 
te ‘ll me what to do.” 

“Huntington, you are the best frie nd in 
the world. I’ve been thinking - 

Tom paused and stared into vacancy. 
He was trying to recall whether the man at 
777 Blank Avenue had a criminal look about 
the eyes. Huntington Andrews rose very 
quietly and walked away. He knew his 
friend wished to think—alone. 

Iost in his exasperating speculations 
Tom finally ceased thinking of tne man and 
began to think of the girl. Was the game 
to rouse his interest in an unknown, later 
to be introduced to him? Was the scheme 
one that involved an adventuress? Why 
all the claptrap? And why had his 
thoughts, in spite of himself, dwelt so per- 
sistently on love and somebody to love? 
Why had the springtime—since the night 
before—come to mean a time for loving? 
Why had he begun to see, in flashes, tanta- 
lizing Gor of rosy cheeks and bright 
eyes? Why had he permitted his own mind 
to be infiuenced by the strange man’s 
remarks, so that Tom Merriwether was 
indeed thinking— if he would be honest with 
himself—of marriage? Was his affinity on 
her way to him at this very moment, as the 
man said? He began to hope she was. 

He dined at home and was so preoccupied 
at the table that even his father noticed it. 

“What's up, Tom?” 

“What? Oh! Nothing, dad! 
just thinking.” 

“Terrible thing, my boy—thinking at 
mealtime,” said E. H. Me rriwether with a 
self-conscious look of badinage. 

“Yes, it is. I'll quit.” 

“Is it anything about which you need 
advice—or help, my boy?” said the great 
little railroad dynast very carelessly. 


I was 


THE SATURDAY 


His eyes never left his son's face; but 
when Tom raised his gaze to meet his 
father’s the elder Merriwether showed no 
interest. Tom knew his father and felt the 
paternal love that insisted on concealing 
itself as though it were a weakness. 

“No, indeed. There is nothing the mat- 
ter—really. I was thinking I'd like to doa 
man’s work. I guess you'd better let me go 
with you on your next tour of inspection.” 

The face of the czar of the Southwestern 
& Pacific lighted up. 

“Will you?” he said, with an eagerness 
that made his voice almost tremble. 


And that evening E. H. Merriwether de- 


livered a long lecture on railroad strategy 
and railroad financing to his son, which 
brought them very close to each other. 

On the next day, however, all thoughts of 
being hire great father’s successor were 
subordins «d to the feeling that, if Mr. 


Thomas Thorne Merriwether had to be the | 
successor of a railroad man, he should him- | 


self take steps to provide his own suc- 
cessors. Feeling that he was his father’s 
son made him think of paternity. And 
that made him think of the message he had 
delivered in the dark and of the message the 
man had said would some day come to 
Tom Merriwether. He drew a deep breath 
and thought he smelled sweet peas. And 
that somehow made him think of the girl 
he should marry. Try as he might he could 
not quite see her face. He thought he 
kissea her, and he inhaled the fragrance of 
sweet peas. Her complexion was beautiful. 
No more! 

On the afternoon of the third day Tom 
decided that he was wasting too much time 
in thinking of the possible meaning of his 
queer experience, and also that it was of 
little use trying not to think about it. 
Therefore he would try to put an end to the 
perplexity. 

He went to 777 Blank Avenue and rang 
the bell. A footman opened the door and 
stared at him icily. Tom perceived he was 
not one of the men whose faces looked 
too intelligent for footmen. 

“I wish to see Mr.—er—your master.” 

“Does he expect you, sir?” The tone 
was not so respectful as footmen in Blank 
Avenue houses used in speaking to the heir 
of the Merriwether millions. 

“No; but he knows me.” 

“Who knows you, sir?” 

“Your master.” 

““Could you tell me his name, sir?” 

“No; but I can tell you mine.” 

“He’s not at home, sir.” 

“I’m Mr. Merriwether. 
speak to him a moment. 
‘I'm sorry, sir. He’s not in.’ 

The footman was so A he by the 
name of Merriwether that Tom experienced 
a new sensation, one which made him less 
sure of his own powers. He took out a card 
and a banknote and held them out toward 
the man. 

“T am anxious to see him.” 

“I’m sorry. I can’t take it, sir,” said 
the footman, with such melancholy sincer- 
ity that Tom smiled at the torture of the 
Cockney soul. 

Then he ceased to smile. The master of 
this mysterious house had compelled even 
the footmen to obey him! 

“Bat if you will call agi ain in an hour, sir, 
I think perhaps, sir —— 

“Thank you. Take it anyhow! 

He again held out the banknote. The 
man saw it was for twenty dollars and 
almost turned green. 

“T—I d-daresent, sir!” he whimpered, 
and closed his eyes with the expression of 
an anchoret resolved not to see the beautiful 
temptress. 

Tom left him, walked over to the park 
and sat down ona bench. He settled down 
to think calmly over the mysterious affair 
and looked about him. 

The grass in the turf places had taken on 
a definite green, as though it were May. 
The trees were not yet in leaf, making the 
grass-greenness seem a trifle premature, 
but Tom noticed that the buds on the trees 
and shrubs were bursting; there were little 
feathery tips of tender red and pale green 
tiny wings about to flutter upward because 
the sun and the sky beckoned to them to go 
where it was bright and warm. The sky 
was of a spotless turquoise, as though the 
spring cleaning up there had been thorough. 
The clouds were of silver freshly burnished 
for the occasion. The air was alive, laden 
with subtle thrills; it throbbed invisibly, 


Say I wish to 


as though the light were life, and life were 
love. He saw hundreds of sparrows, and 
they all twittered; 


and all the twitterings 
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ONE-PIECE 
. .WASH-TOG 


Goes into the tub as you see it- 
neck-tie and all-no double thickness 
of materials anywhere-the ultimate of 
utility and comfort with a dressed up ap- 
pearance-makes a laddie a real Prince Charming 


The latest of the frequent and original 
practical ideas of the largest and most 
modern factory for the production of one- 
piece Wash-togs.Rompers. Creepers, 
Pajamettes and Nighties for little boys 
and girls-Absolute quality in material 
and workmanship is the first consideration 


DISTRIBUTED AND DEMANDED WHEREVER 
THERE ARE CHILDREN 


L@K**LGDP BLOUSE*:BOYS 


THE STANDARD BLOUSE OF THE WORLD 


Made in a great variety of patterns and styles 
We recommend the one dollar grade for great- 
est value but prices range from fifty cents 


Makers of Highest Grade Shirts for Boys 


K*E Blouse Makers 


KAYNEE BUILDING 
CLEVELAND OHIO 


— 











Made in 
Sizes 3 te 5S years 
58 combinations 


of materials 


Salesroome 
New York 
Chicago 


San Francisce 











You Bid Adieu 

to the Exertion, 

Trouble and Delay of Tire- 
Pumping When You Install the 


S T E GARAGE 


PUMP 


An actual necessity for every well-equipped private garage—a wonderful convenience 
that soon pays for itself in saving of time, exertion and tires. The 
insures the keeping of your tires at the nght inflation essential to long life. 





pressure gauge 


Will completely inflate a 37x 5 tire to 90 Ibs. pressure in less than three minutes. The most power- 
ful equipment of its size on the market—12 inches high, 18-inch base, 8 inches in width 


May be set on floor or mounted on small shelf — delivery of pure an, absolutely free from oil, anc 


out of the way—but always ready for service. maximum eff tency at all times as well as great 
wearing qualities. With ordinary care this outht 


Equipment consists of a two cylinder pump 
should last at least ten years 


driven by a small electric motor and mounted on 
small frame. 20 feet of best reinforced rubber 


~ Rawhide gears used to connect motor to pump 
ait-hose furnished. General Elec. Co. motors used 


Outht is thus made practically noiseless 
Pistons of special steel carefully hardened and 


j N \ leat! k No installation expense. Necessary only to connect 
ground to exact size. [Norubber or leather pac motor with ordinary electric light carcudt. Notank required 
ing rings used in entire construction This imsures Pump delivers pure air in a steady stream directly to tires 


10 DAYS TRIAL OFFER AND GUARANTEE 
We will refund purchase price on return of pump after 10 days trial, if so requested. We guaran 
tee “ Master” Garage Pumps for one year against defects of material and workmanship. Price Com 
plete with alternating current motor, $60.00 rice Complete with direct current motor, $55.00 
Qur atock motors are for 110 volt direct current and 110 volt single phase 60 cycle alternating current, but wher ‘ 
emary we can furnish motors for 220 volt direct current, 110 volt, 25 or 40 cycle alternating current ot 220 volt 25, 40 
or 60 cycle alternating current. Send your order today. Be sure to state current conditions 


HARTFORD MACHINE SCREW CO. 
476 CAPITOL AVENUE (Established 1873) HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Oj 
VACUUM! CUP¥TIRES 


("4 RANTEED not to skid on wet or greasy pavements, 
else returnable at full purchase price after a reasonable trial. 


UARANTEED to be immune to the rubber destroying 
effects of oil in any form. 


UARANTEED to give a minimum of 4,500 miles actual 
+ service-_their average service being greatly in excess of 
this figure. Give yourself the benefit of V.C. Safety and service. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co. Jeannette, Pa. 


New York Boston Minneapolis 
Chicago Piusburgh Omaha 
Cleveland San Francisco Kansas City, Mo. 
Seattle Dallas 
An _ p A. 


t 
t Compgny with an independent selling policy 

















(et fall measure of Home value. Cut down your building coset. Free yourself from exorbitant lumber 
anal expenave, old-fashioned way of building. Send for Lewis plan book. It shows the modern 
Lewis Kasy Built Houses are shipped direct to 

1 worked ¢ 


yo ready to put up Every 5 < 
all the detail of figuring is litted from your shoulders 
t and get a better home 


AY ave rown me 

j ‘ ‘ Lewis Ey uilt om offer you vig choice of cottages 
$248.00 and up. reser ee ok es sor 
hipped compte direct Built os 


The planning, de 
' architect ee cont cto pronht 
bunga- 
tructioan 
you — Easy- Be Homes are made of the 
ve furnish all lumber, millwork, hardware 
worked to fit, ready to put up Complete working plans 
voh he Lewis Easy-Built Homes are ready to erect 
Send for Money-Saving Book. 1) you are going to build send 
. R 


for the Lewis Easy- Built work t shows you 


\ 
et all sawed and 


LEWIS every kink of the building game Ic tells you how 
\ to build efficiently — better and for lees money 
Get this valuable book Every home builder 

EASY-BUILT you many dollars. Send for book today 
Lewis Mig. Co., 1105 Lafayette, Bay City, Mich. 


hould have it A mp will save 
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were very, very shrill, and yet very, very 
musical. And, also, they twittered in 
couples that hopped and darted and aérially 
zigzagged—always together and always 
twittering! 

A policeman stopped and said something 
to a nursemaid. The nursemaid said some- 
thing to the policeman. He was young and 
she was pretty. Then the policeman said 
nothing to the nursemaid, and the nurse- 
maid said nothing to the policeman. Then 
two faces turned red. Then one face nodded 
yes. Then the other face walked away, 
swinging a club; and—by all that was 
marvelous!—swinging the club in time to 

| the tune the sparrows were twittering— in 
couples—the same tune, as though the 
| clubswinger’s soul were whistling it! 

Tom smiled uncertainly—he wanted to 
give money, lots of it, to the policeman and 
to the nursemaid; and he knew it was 
impossible—it was too obviously the intel- 
ligent thing to do! So, instead, he drew a 
deep breath. 

Instantly there came to him not the odor 
of spring and of green things growing, but 
of sweet peas and summer winds, and 
changing, evanescent faces pink-and-white 
as flowers, with flower-odor associations 
and eyes full of glints and brightnesses that 
recalled dewdrops and sunlight and stars. 
And these glittering points shifted in tune 
to the twittering of birds and the swinging 
of park policemen’s clubs! 

Love was in the air! Love was making 
Tom Merriwether impatient as that love 
which is the love of loving always makes 
the mateless man. 

He could no longer sit calmly. He could 
not sit at all. He craved to do something, 
to do anything, so long as it was motion. 
Therefore he walked briskly northward. At 
Ninetieth Street he halted abruptly. He 
had begun to walk mechanically and he 
could think of what he did not wish to 
think. So he shook himself free from the 
spell and walked back. 

An hour had passed. He again rang the 
bell of 777. The same footman opened the 
aoor. 

“Is he in?” asked Tom impatiently. 

“Yes, sir—he is, sir. told him the 
moment he came in, sir.” He looked as 
uncomfortable as a lifelong habit of impas- 
sivity permitted. 

“What did he say?”’ asked Tom. 

“He said: ‘How much did he offer to 
give you when you said I wasn’t at home?’ 
Yes, sir. That's what he asked me.” 

“‘And you said?” 

“T said it was a yellowback, sir. That’s 
all I could see. I said I wouldn’t take it, 
| and he said I might just as well have taken 
| it. Thank you, sir! This way, sir.” 

The footman led the way to the door in 

| the rear, rapped, and in the sonorous, tri- 
umphant voice that a twenty-dollar tip will 
| give to any menial he announced: 
“Mr. Merriwether!”’ 
The same man was in the same chair in 
the same room, with his back to the stained- 
| glass window. Tom recalled all the inci- 
| dents of his previous visits—recalled every 

detail. Also the old question: What is 
| the game? Also the new question: Where 
is she? 

The man rose and bowed. 
bow of a social equal, Tom saw. 

“Good morning, Mr. Merriwether. 
Won't you be seated, sir?” And he 
motioned him to a chair. 

“Thank you.” 

“How can I serve you?” 

“Who is the woman?” 
ruptly. 

“Your fate!’’ answered the man. 

“Her name?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“Her address?” 

“T don’t know it.” 

“What is your game?” 

“T have money enough for my whims 
and time enough to gratify my desire to 
| help you. Eugenics is my hobby. I recog- 
nize that I cannot fight against the decree 
of destiny.” 

“T am tired of all this humbug.” 

“TI ask nothing of you now. You can 
go or you can come, You can go to India 
or to Patagonia—or even farther. You 
may send detectives and lawyers, or even 
thugs, to me. You may cease your search 
for her—if you can!” 





It was the 


said Tom ab- 
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“You have roused my curiosity 

“That is a sign of intelligence.” 

“I tell you now that I don’t believe a 
word of what you say.” 

“Free country, young man.” 

“T’ve had enough of this nonsense — 

“Though [ am always glad to see you, 
young sir, and would not wound your feel- 
ings for worlds’’—the man’s voice was very 
polite but also very cold—‘“‘I might be for- 
given for observing that I did not ask you 
to call.” 

“T’ll give you a thousand dollars - 

The man stopped him with a deprecatory 
wave of the hand. 

“One of the pearls I offered you, Mr. 
Merriwether, is valued at ten thousand 
dollars. You did not select that one; but 
I'll exchange the one you took for it—now 
if you wish.” 

“That's all very well; but — 
paused and the man cut in: 

“Do you wish to see her from a safe 
distance? Or do you wish to talk to her 
without seeing her? Or 3 

* To see her and talk to her!’ 

“Wait!” 

The man intently regarded the tip of 
Tom’s left shoe for fully five minutes. Then 
he raised his head and clapped his hands 
twice. The black manservant with the 
fez appeared. 

The man said something in Arabic—at 
least it sounded so to Tom. The black 
answered. The man spoke again. The black 
replied. 

The man said what sounded to Tom like: 
“Ay adad.” 

The negro answered: “Al-sabi! Al-sabi 
wal Saboun.”’ 

The man waved his hand dismissingly 
and the negro salaamed and left the room. 

After a moment the man turned to Tom 
and said with obvious perplexity: 

“IT am not sure it is wise for me to meddle, 
but perhaps it is written that I am to help 
you three times. Who knows?” 

He stared into Tom’s eyes as though he 
would read a word there—either yes or no. 
But Tom said, a trifle impatiently: 

“Well, sir?” 

“Go to the opera tonight. 
H 77. No other seat will do.” 

"7 77 — tonight,” repeated 
Thorne Merriwether. 

“The opera is Madama Butterfly.” 

“Thanks,” said Tom and started for the 
door. He halted when the man spoke: 

“Tt is the seat back of G77. None other 
will do.” 

“Good day, sir, 
room, 


” 


Tom 


Take seat 


Thomas 


said Tom, and left the 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Al Combination Cure 


UCH a combination of the most modern 

surgical and medical methods and de- 
vices was used recently in London to save 
the life of a boy aviator who had been 
badly injured in the fall of his monoplane 
that the case is attracting the attention of 
medical men in all countries, 

The aviator’s left leg was badly broken 
and was treated by one of the new prac- 
tices. The broken bones were spliced by 
metal plates called Lane’s Plates. It had 
been feared that lockjaw might develop 
from the tear in his leg caused by the 
broken bones at the time of the fall; and 
after the bones had been spliced the dreaded 
lockjaw appeared. Tetanus or lockjaw an- 
titoxin was then injected into his back. 
This helped, but did not entirely stop the 
progress of the dreaded infection; so his 
leg had to be amputated. 

For various reasons it was inadvisable 
and dangerous to give him ether in the or- 
dinary way to produce unconsciousness 
during the operation; so he was anesthe- 
tized by injections direct into the blood. 
From then on for many days it was a battle 
to save him from death as a result of the 
shock of the operation, his other injuries 
and his weakness. 

Antispasmodics and other drugs were 
given by injection, and at times he was kept 
alive by having him breathe oxygen bub- 
bling through alcohol. Altogether, six of 
the most recent medical and surgical meth- 
ods were used in addition to many ordinary 
ones, and in two months he was discharged 
from the hospital cured. 
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$5,000 for Photographs o 
America’s Fifty aan Norn 


Ansco Company will present to the world at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, San Francisco, 1915, photographs of America’s 50 loveliest 
women. Camera users of the United States and Canada, whether 
amateur or professional, are invited to make these photographs. Ansco 
Company will pay the sum of $5,000.00 for the 50 chosen pictures. 


N little villages and great cities of Amenca live women 

whose grace and beauty and personal charm would easily 
place them among the most fascinating in the world. You 
of the little village and you of the great cities know these 
women. And you can present their beauty before the 
world. Does that interest you? Will you help? 


one sees hundreds of feminine faces that for 
genuine loveliness eclipse the renowned beauties of olden times. 


and largest cities 


Somewhere in this land your “loveliest woman” lives—a wile, 
a mother, a sister, or a sweetheart or frend, but surely some 
one somewhere. It should be your pride and your effort that 
places your “loveliest woman” among the fifty whose fasci 
nation excels those of whom the poets sang. Her picture 
should be among “America’s 50 loveliest women.” 


Poets, artists and historians have perpetuated the glories of 
Helen of Troy, of Cleopatra, of Salome; Poppaea Sabina, 
Francesca da Rimini, Marie Antoinette, Mary of Scotland, 
Josephine, and many other beauties of ancient days; but 
what of the lady of your own home-place whose loveliness 
excels them all ? 


Will you place your faith in your “loveliest woman”? Will 
you make this Exhibition the most notable presentation of 
womanly beauty the world has ever gazed upon ? 

; . Conditions of this $5,000.00 contest are very simple. The 
Will you help Ansco Company perpetuate her glories? Ansco dealer in your town will present you with full infor 
Women whose charms have made and unmade kings are un- 
questionably fascinating, but in America 


& 


mation and instructions with our compliments, or we will 
gladly mail you copies of the contest folder, if you will write 


ANSCO COMPANY, Dept. D, Binghamton, New York 


in the smallest villages 


The iA A 
; { j “~~ Werdes takes $'45 
, Cr; . , size ict sand is 
vwN ANSCO COMPANY equipped with o high 
> ade Ann Anas 
Des produces the Ansco, the amateur camera of professional quality; Ansco color ae len } Ope ~ 
— value film; Cyko, the paper that gives prints of rich, soft quality that never fad hutter with a maximun 
The sign of the Ansco and Ansco photo c hemicals Their value in produc ing superior re sults ha been — - j - ~ 8 
dea proven many years by amateurs and professionals $55.00 . 
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The shock of your 
daily steps 


The jolt of your entire 
weight coming down on 
your heels in a two-mile 
walk gives you a total shock 
-as great as if you stepped 
off a 16-story building. 


If you wear heels of hard leather, this 
tremendous shock, amounting to hun- 
dreds of tons, is carried directly through 
your spine and nervous system every day. 
Protect yourself with O'’Sullivan’'s 
Heels of new, live rubber. Have them 
put on the shoes you work in, walk in, 
lance in, They will take up 

u from the result- 
erve fag and exhaustion. 


play in or « 
the shock and save y« 
ing tatigue, t 


They will increase your comfort and 
make you active and 
and give you a brisk, youthful 


pleasure ; more 
energetic 


strike 

t's Heels cost but 50 

r, attached 1/1 shoe- 

) dealers will attach 

ws when you buy 

y other time. If you 

35¢ and a tracing of 

will mail youa pair 


»., 131 Hudson Street, New York. 


HEELS £2 mises 


For Men, Women and Children 


Attached Ready-to-Wear 
to the Hazzard Shoe | 


/ Ask your dealer for HAZZARD SHOES ! 
made with O’SULLIVAN’S HEELS right on 

If he does not carry them, send us his name and 

get our catalogue. It shows and describes seventeen newest 

tyles of comfortable, serviceable shoes in stock. 

Stock No. O11A (as illustrated)— Made of Gun Metal, 

vith a soft Mat Kid top, on our new medium high 

round toe. Medium Military O’SULLIVAN’S 

HEEL. (Price $3.00) 


R. P. HAZZARD COMPANY 


GARDINER, MAINE 





$3.00 
$3.50 
$4.00 


them. 


| hat—a truly 
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‘THE 
IDLE BOY 


ls usually his mother’s care and the neighbors’ aversion. 


4 
> 
} 


Ty eer 
us mischief, his noise, 


nothing particular to do. 


are generally the result of having 





Kew boys can be taught industry by the willow-stick 
method. You must substitute some incentive to his volun- 
tary action in conformance with your wishes. You must 
get the boy fo teach himself. , 

How you can solve your boy problem is told in ‘* What 
Shall | Do With My Boy ?”’ an interesting, to-the-point 
booklet written. for parents. About 10,000 parents and 
not a few “neighbors” have written for it. Upon request 
we will send you a copy, free of charge. Write to 


»0 


Sales Division, Box 287 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILA., PA 
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ANN AMERICAN VANDAL 


(Continued from Page 14) 


him—and then, mutually filled with an 
envious despair, they would go apart and 
hold a grand lodge of sorrow together. 
Also, he constantly wears his spurs and 
his sword; he wears them even when he is in 
a café in the evening listening to the orches- 
tra, drinking beer and allowing an admiring 


| civilian to pay the check—-and that appar- 


ently is every evening. 
There was one Austrian colonel whocame 


| one night into a café in Vienna where we 


were and sat down at the table next to us; 
and he put our eyes right out and made all 
the lights dim and flickery. His epaulets 
were two hairbrushes of augmented size, 
gold-mounted; his Plimsoll marks were out- 
lined in bullion, and along his garboard 
strake ran lines of gold braid; but strangest 
of all to observe was the locality where he 
wore what appeared to be his service stripes. 
Instead of being on his sleeves they were at 
the extreme southern exposure of his coat- 
tails; I presume an Austrian officer acquires 
merit by sitting down. 

This particular officer’s saber kept jin- 
gling, and so did his spurs, and so did his 
bracelet. I almost forgot the bracelet. It 
was an ornate affair of gold links fastened 
on his left wrist with a big gold locket, and it 
kept slipping down over his hand and rat- 
tling against his cuff. The chain bracelet 
locked on the left wrist is very common 
among Austrian officers; it adds just the 
final needed touch. I did not see any of 
them carrying lorgnettes or shower bou- 


| quets. 


One opportunity is afforded the European 
who is neither a soldier nor a hotel cashier 
to dress himself up in comic-opera clothes 
and that is when he a-hunting goes. An 
American going hunting puts on his oldest 
and most serviceable clothes—a European 
his giddiest, gayest, gladdest regalia. We 
were so favored by gracious circumstances 
as to behold several Englishmen suitably 
attired for the chase. 

The conventional morning costume of an 
English gentleman expecting to call infor- 
mally on a pheasant or something during 
the course of the forenoon consisted, in the 
main, of a perfect dear of a Norfolk jacket, 
all over plaits and pockets, with large 
leather buttons like oak-galls adhering 
thickly to it, with a belt high up under the 


| arms and a saucy tail sticking out behind; 


knee-breeches; a high stock collar; shin- 
high leggings of buff or white, and a special 
adorable confection by the 
world’s leading he-milliner 


The Sports of a King 


If you dared to wear such an outfit afield 
in America the very dickeybirds would fall 
into fits as you passed —the very chipmunks 
would lean out of the trees and just natu- 
rally laugh you to death! But in a land 
where the woodlands are well-kept groves, 
and the undergrowth, instead of being 
weedy and briery, is sweet-scented fern and 
gorse and bracken, I suppose it is all emi- 
nently correct. 

Thus appareled the Englishman goes to 
Scotland to shoot the grouse, the gillie, the 
heather cock, the niblick, the haggis and 
other Scotch game. 

Thus appareled he ranges the preserves 
of his own fat, fair shires in ardent pursuit 
of the English rabbit, which pretty nearly 
corresponds to the guinea pig, but is not so 
ferocious; and the English hare, which is 
first cousin to our molly cottontail; and 
the English pheasant— but particularly the 
pheasant. 

There was great excitement while we 
were in England concerning the pheasants. 
Either the pheasants were preying on the 
mangel-wurzels or the mangel-wurzels were 
preying on the pheasants. At any rate it 
had something to do with the Land Bill 
practically everything that happens in 
England has something to do with the Land 
Bill—and Lloyd George was in a free state 
of perspiration over it; and the papers were 
full of it and there was generally a great 
pother over it. 

We saw pheasants by the score. We saw 
them first from the windows of our railroad 
carriage—big, beautiful birds nearly as 
large as barnyard fowls and as tame, feeding 
in the bare cabbage patches, regardless of 
the train chugging by not thirty yards 
away; and later we saw them again at still 
closer range as we strolled along the haw- 
and-holly-lined roads of the wonderful 
southern counties. They would scuttle on 


ahead of us, weaving in and out of the 
hedgerows; and finally, when we insisted 
on it and flung pebbles at them to empha- 
size our desires, they would get up, with a 
great drumming of wings and a fine comet- 
like display of flowing tailfeathers on the 
part of the cock birds, and go booming 
away to what passes in Sussex and Kent for 
dense cover—meaning by that thickets 
such as you may find in the upper end of 
Central Park. 

They say King George is one of the best 
pheasant-shots in England. He also collects 
postage stamps when not engaged in his 
regular regal duties, such as laying corner- 
stones for new workhouses and receiving 
presentation addresses from charity chil- 
dren. I have never shot pheasants; but, 
having seen them in their free state as 
above described, and having in my youth 
collected postage stamps intermittently, 
I should say, speaking offhand, that of the 
two pursuits postage-stamp collecting is 
infinitely the more exciting and dangerous. 


Exciting Sport in October 


Through the closed season the keepers 
mind the pheasants, protecting them from 
poachers and feeding them on selected 
grain; but a day comes in October when 
the hunters go forth and take their stands 
at spaced intervals along a cleared aisle 
flanking the woods; then the beaters dive 
into the woods from the opposite side, and 
when the tame and trusting creatures come 
clustering about their feet expecting prov- 
ender the beaters scare them up, by wav- 
ing their umbrellas at them, I think, and 
the pheasants go rocketing into the air 
rocketing is the correct sporting term—go 
rocketing into the air like a flock of Sunday 
supplements; and the gallant gunner downs 
them in great multitudes, always taking 
due care to avoid mussing his clothes. For 
after all the main question is not ‘‘ What 
did he kill?”’ but “* How does he look?” 

At that, I hold no brief for the pheasant 
except when served with breadcrumb dress- 
ing and currant jelly he is no friend of mine. 
It ill becomes Americans, with our own 
record behind us, to chide other people 
for the senseless murder of wild things; 
and besides, speaking personally, I have a 
reasonably open mind on the subject of 
wild-game shooting. 

Myself, I shot a wild duck once. He 
was not flying at the time. He was, as the 
stockword goes, setting. I had no self- 
reproaches afterward however. As be- 
tween that duck and myself I regarded it 
as an even break—as fair for one as for the 
other—because at the moment I myself 
was, as we say, setting too. But if, in the 
interests of true sportsmanship, they must 
have those annua! massacres I certainly 
should admire to see what execution a 
picked half dozen of American quail hunt- 
ers, used to snap-shooting in the cane jun- 
gles and brier patches of Georgia and 
Arkansas, could accomplish among English 
pheasants, until such time as their con- 
sciences mastered them and they desisted 
from slaughter! 

Be that as it may, pheasant shooting is 
the last word in the English sporting calen- 
dar. It is a sport strictly for the gentry. 
Except in the capacity of innocent by- 
standers the lower orders do not share in it. 
It is much too good for them; besides, they 
could not maintain the correct wardrobe 
for it. 

The classes derive one substantial benefit 
from the institution however. The sport- 
ing instinct of the landed Englishman has 
led to the enactment of laws under which 
an ordinary person goes smack to jail if 
he is caught sequestrating a clandestine 
pheasant bird; but it does not militate 
against the landowner’s peddling off his 
game after he has destroyed it. British 
thrift comes in here. And so in carload lots 
it is sold to the marketmen. The result is 
that in the fall of the year pheasants are 
cheaper than chickens; and any person who 
can afford poultry on his dinner table can 
afford pheasants. 

The Continental hunter makes an even 
more spectacular appearance than his 
British brother. No self-respecting German 
or French sportsman would think of going 
forth after the incarnate brown hare or the 
ferocious wood pigeon unless he had on a 
green hat with a feather in it; and a green 
suit to match the hat; and swung about his 
neck by a cord a natty fur muff to keep his 





hands in between shots; and a swivel chair 
to sit in while waiting for the wild boar to 
come along and be bowled over. 

Being hunted with a swivel chair is what 
makes the German wild boar wild. On 
occasion, also, the hunter wears, suspended 
from his belt, a cute little hanger like a 
sawed-off saber, with which to cut the 
throats of his spoil. Then, when it has 
spoiled some more, they will serve it at a 
French restaurant 

It was our fortune to be in France on the 
famous and ever-memorable occasion last 
November when the official stag of the 
French Republic met a tragic and untimely 
end, under circumstances acutely distress- 
ing to all who believe in the divinely 
bestowed prerogatives of the nobility. The 
Paris edition of the Herald printed the 
lamentable tale on its front page and I 
clipped the account. I offer it here in exact 
reproduction, including the headline: 


““HUNTING INCIDENT SAID TO BE DUE 
TO CONSPIRACY 

“Further details are given in this morn- 
ing’s Figaro of the incident between Prince 
Murat and M. Dauchis, the mayor of 
Saint-Félix, near Clermont, which was 
briefly reported in yesterday’s Herald. 

“A regular conspiracy was organized by 
M. Dauchis, it is alleged, in order to secure 
the stag Prince Murat and Comte de Valon 
were hunting in the forest of La Neuville- 
en-Hetz. Already, at the outset of the 
hunt, M. Dauchis, according to Le Figaro, 
charged at a huntsman with a little auto- 
mobile in which he was driving and threat- 
ened to fire. Then, when the stag ran into 
the wood, near the Trye River, one of his 
keepers shot it. In great haste the animal 
was loaded on another automobile; and 
before either the prince or Comte de Valon 
could interfere it was driven away. 

“While Comte de Valon spurred his horse 
in pursuit Prince Murat disarmed the man 
who had shot the stag, for he was leveling 
his gun at another huntsman; but before 
the gun was wrenched from his hands 
he had struck Prince d’Essling, Prince 
Murat’s uncle, across the face with the butt. 

‘Meantime Comte de Valon had over- 
taken the automobile and, though threat- 
ened with revolvers by its occupants, would 
have recaptured the stag if the men in 
charge of it had not taken it into the house 
of M. Dauchis’ father. 

“The only course left for Prince Murat 
and Comte de Valon was to lodge a com- 
plaint with the police for assault and for 
killing the stag, which M. Dauchis refused 
to give back.” 


Few Bargains Abroad 


From this you may see how very much 
more exciting stag hunting is in France 
than in America. Comparing the two sys- 
tems we find but one point of resemblance 
namely, the attempted shooting of a hunts- 
man. In the North Woods we do a good 
deal of that sort of thing: however, with us 
it is not yet customary to charge the pro- 
spective victim in a little automobile— that 
may come in time. Our best bags are made 
by the stalking or still-hurting method. 
Our city-raised sportsman slips up on the 
guide and pots him from a rest. 

But consider the rest of the description 
so graphically set forth by Le Figaro—the 
intriguing of the mayor; the opposing groups 
rampaging round, some on horseback and 
some in automobile runabouts; the intense 
disappointment of the highborn Prince 
Murat and his uncle, the Prince d’Essling, 
and his friend, the Comte de Valon; the 
implied grief of the stag at being stricken 
down by other than noble hands; the action 
of the commoner, who shot the stag, in 
striking the Prince d’Essling across his 
pained and aristocratic face with the butt 
exact type of butt and name of owner not 
being given. Only in its failure to clear up 
this important point, and in the omission 
of a description of the costumes of the two 
princes and the comte, is Le Figaro’s story 
lacking. They must have been wearing the 
very latest creations too! 





THE SATURDAY 


This last brings us back again to the sub- 
ject of clothes and serves to remind me 
that, contrary to a belief prevalent on this 
side of the water, good clothes cost as much 
abroad as they cost here. In England a 
man may buy gloves and certain substantial 
articles of haberdashery in silk and linen 
and wool at a much lower figure than in 
America; and in Italy he will find crocheted 
handbags and bead necklaces are to be had 
cheaper than at home— provided, of course, 
he cares for such things as crocheted hand- 
bags and bead necklaces. 

Handmade laces and embroideries, and 
sundry other feminine fripperies, so women 
tell me, are moderately priced on the 
Continent, if so be the tourist-purchaser 
steers clear of the more fashionable shops 
and chases the elusive bargain down a back 
street; but, quality considered, other things 
cost as much in Europe as they cost here- 
and frequently they cost more. 

In Paris or Rome you may get a five- 
course dinner, with wine, for forty cents 
so you may in certain quarters of New York; 
but in either place the man who can afford 
to pay more for his dinner will find it to his 
ultimate well-being to do so. Simply be- 
cause a boarding house in France or Italy 
is known as a pension does not keep it 
from being a boarding house— and a pretty 
average bad one, as I have been informed 
by misguided Americans who tried living 
at a pension, and afterward put in a good 
deal of their spare time regretting the 
experiment. 


A Big Lira’s Worth 


Altogether, looking back on my own ex- 
periences, I can at this time of writing 
think of but two common commodities that, 
when grade is taken into the equation, are 
found to be radically cheaper in Europe 
than in America—these two things being 
taxicabs and counts. For their cleanliness 
and smartness of aspect, and their reason- 
ableness of meter-fare, taxicabs all over 
Europe are a constant joy to the traveling 
American. And, though in the United 
States counts are so costly that only the 
marriageable daughters of the very wealthy 
may afford to buy them—and even then, as 
the court calendars attest, have the utmost 
difficulty in keeping them after they are 
bought—in Continental Europe anywhere 
one may for a moderate price hire a true- 
born count to do almost any small job, from 
guiding one through an art gallery to wait- 
ing on one at the table. Counts make 
indifferent guides, but are middling fair 
walters. 

Outside of the counts and the taxicabs, 
and the food in Germany, I found in all 
Europe just one real overpowering bar 
gain—and that was in Naples, where, as a 
general thing, bargains are not what they 
seem. For the exceedingly moderate out- 
lay of one lira—-Italian—or twenty cents 
American—I secured this combination 
package—to wit, as follows: 

In the background old Vesuvius, like a 
wicked, fallen angel, wearing his plumy, 
fumy halo of sulphurous hell-smoke; in the 
middle distance the Bay of Naples, each 
larcenous wave-crest in it triple-plated with 
silvern glory pilfered from a splendid full 
moon; on the left the riding lights of a 
visiting squadron of American warships; 
on the right the myriad slanted sails of the 
coral-fishers’ boats, beating out toward 
Capri, with the curlew-calls of the fisher- 
men floating back in shrill snatches to meet 
a jangle of bell and bugle from the fleet; in 
the immediate foreground a competent and 
accomplished family troupe of six Neapoli- 
tan troubadours—men, women and chil 
dren—some of them playing guitars and all 
six of them, with fine mellow voices and tre- 
mendous dramatic effect, singing, the words 
being Italian but the air good American 
John Brown’s Body Lies a-Moldering in 
the Grave! 

I defy you to get more than that for 
twenty cents anywhere in the world! 

Editor's Note—This is the fifth in a series of 
articles by Irvin S. Cobb. The sixth will appear 
in an early issue. 
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' Ceol Breezes to Order! | 
i Step out of the hot, muggy, sun-baked street Snap the button whir-r-r ' & 
The litth Robbins & Myers “STANDARD” breeze-maker starts going at 
ee top speed —and then you lean back and just soak in coolness and comtort ; 
fi Why not see the local “STANDARD" dealer in your vicinity today? ad 
4 = “ 
H \~~e- f ws S| 
ey ES | 
j °. , 
aye Robbins & Myers 7 
| f hs - Pe : 
eee STANDARD Fans : 
i a t - 
é ef Rice Leaders ‘ i ‘ 
a You can get a Robbins & Myers “STANDARD” 
' Fan as low as $9.00, That's a small price to pay for health and energy l 
summer long —and many summers to com It uses less than half the current 
of an ordinary electric light Made for either alternating or direct irre! 
All modern improvements. For desk, ceiling, bracket cillating or ext t. Writ 
for free illustrated booklet. It will give me fan pointers you ought to know 
| THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio | 
BRANCHES —New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati ni 
Rochester, New Orleans. Agencies in All Principal Cites * 









The 
Best Hardware 
Dealer 
in Your City 
Sells 










Screen Equals 


“‘PEARL” Wire Cloth 














“eens” a in Appearance and Wear 
In selec ting screen matt rial consider wear first The 


screen that wears Jongest is least expensive and most sat 


isfactory Right ? 
Genuine Gilbert & Bennett PEARL will so far outlast the painted screen I ising 
that there is positively no comparison 
Painted screens are ugly PEARL is handsome And tl ime ta | t 
beauty makes it practically rust-proof, consequently almost ir-pr 
PEARL Wire Cloth are just, it is the screen you want. Investigate befor 


For Screening For Screening 




















Doors Windows and Porches 
Two weight Regular Grade and Extra Heav Extra § b ble f “ 
wand p huse. The handsome appearance a rust-proof qualit tf PEARI 
. ° & Bennett—n er anufacturer ha 
Conscientious 4 would ar compen p tee 
make sure of the enuin k 
e two Copper Wire ith elvage and the R 
Architects | Tic (cite our nan 
T? be hardw 
~ Hy Gilbert ¢ 4 bert & Be ry PEARL YV | 
Bennett PEAR glad 
Wire Cloth Or —w nearest office for samples, ! 
Good Carpenters mae Pea « a 
and Contractors he Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. SAMPLES 
use “‘PEARL"’ (Established 1818) FREE 











Dept. A-109, 277 Broadway Dept. A. 109, 38 Se Dearborn St 
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SEEING 
IS BELIEVING 


(Conctuded from Page 23) 
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| flash and flare of electric welding, for in- 
| stance, which is interesting as fireworks, but 
| probably has no vital bearing on the product. | 
| That is not so much an argument against | 
admitting spectators, however, as an illus- 
tration that the showman’s skill is needed 
to indicate what to see and how to see it. 
Factories of this sort are often famous show- 
places for experts and executives from all 
over the world, and the show values are just 
as definite though the appeal is to a smaller 
audience. 
One large machinery concern in the Mid- r 
| dle West makes apparatus of little popular Three souls with but a 
| interest, and at the same time is constantly single thought— 
turning out new things of technical interest : : 
for shipment to distant places. Whenever a and an overwhelming appetite for 
new machine has been designed, built and 
is ready to be sent away the management 
invites newspaper men, engineers, business 
men and others prominent in its home town 
to see the new thing. Its use is explained 
if it cannot be actually demonstrated by 
working; and, though three-fourths of the | & 
visitors may never again lay eyes on such a | ; e 1] O CO LAT ES 
| piece of apparatus, the results of these little e 
exhibitions are very definite, for they make aittniah ‘ ANT Ee eee 
the concern known in its own commu- 7 KING OF BITTER SWEETS 
aus nity and create local good will for it as an | = 35, 60c and $1 the Box 
a atieeieeatltinitin = : , | industry to be proud of. 1) J te TET 
The showman can sometimes go too far a P CHOCOLATES 
OY. / ‘mead 2n are ope: 72 seit for sound business purposes. Our automo- ad 


bile industry is a case in point. In the early 








MIS ASE! 


“Every Piece a Surprise” 


50c,85c,$1,$2,$3 the Bo 
days it was built largely on the spectacular nt Fe, 0 Saen 


| interest created by racing. That was MALTED MILK CHOCOLATES 
eventually overdone and had to be cor- 50c and $1 the Box 
| rected by manufacturers. Then followed a sede pos 


| Period of automobile shows, which offered | || CHOCOLATE AND CREAM DIPPED 
ore . . . a quieter means OL Gemonstration to 1e - re <n. 

lhe beauties of the great outdoors and all the pleasures which | solid, want-to-know, buying section of the BRAZILNUTS 506c and $1 the Box 
the summer has in store for you offer countless opportunities for — but — oe ew pad = At your dealer or sent on receipt of price 

_ costiiness, and had to be restricted by trade a ss 
pictures that are full of the never ending charm of your happiest ee re ney AMERICAN CANDY CO., Milwaukee 
persons il experiences. Few industries ever grew so fast or so 
. ° . . ndly as the American auto busine: 

A Premo camera will make such pictures for you with practi- . meal Sm ecg he ge ween 
cally no effort on your part. their inherent evils so well. The elements 
of unpopularity that have risen in it from 
time to time have been as potent for harm 


Premos are the easiest to load and operate of all cameras, and 
they are so light and compact that you can carry one with you any- as any that exist in the best-hated public- 
where, without any trouble at all. ‘There are some that will even service industries. 


: : we =e : 5 There have been automobile accidents, 
go into a boy’s pocket ora lady’s hand-bag. 4 automobile extravagance and, in the early 
Premos are fitted with tested lenses and shutters, they use film years, the doubtful quality of the cars them- 
from the same stock as the Eastman N. C. and in every way are selves; but the shortcomings of the indus- 
“ ; by / / try as well as its longcomings have always 
perfectly reliable and efficient cameras. been out in the open, under the calcium 
Prices range from $ 1.50 to $150.00, light, with the music of 2 brass band. It is 

a business thoroughly explained and under- 

Get the new Premo catalogue to-day from your dealer, or write us stood; and in this day of general expla- 


dive oy. ™ nation, when a question mark contronts all 
tirvect. M's free. business, it is a fine model for other indus- [eee ale) t BOTTLE 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION tries to follow. 
Eastman Kodak Company ROCHESTER, N. Y. Editor's Note—This is the third and last of a GC | V E N 


| series of articles by James H. Collins, 

















For 19 coupons (3 mill value) taken from 


The Dead Past has 3 mill value) of coupons totaling 60 


Here’s a Practical ill send our No. & icy-Hot Bottle. Offer m ie 
“Push the Button- and Rest" HERE once the old sixshooter spoke ——— a 


Typewriter | The copper’s billy swings; 
for x 77 + mour of _ > broke ALE XA N D ER S 
onl 3y laws an’ rules an’ things. 
4 ’ 4 x 1000 Styl W we “ roarin’ dancin’-halls D OVE B RAN D 
. q A deadly suience wraps 
0 ty es Since punchers took to overalls NEW ORLEANS 
‘ a Prices | Instead of spurs an’ chaps. M © LA xg gS E sg 
} at > The click of chips ain’t heard no more ; 
Over 34 ,000 i In use || q $12 to | The roulette wheel don’t whir ; 
“ | The gamblin’ joint’s now a store, 
eos tah hae om sagt Goma aan 7 ‘ An’ things ain’t what they were. 
ay + Benno Pereabe Seccchan Whiners 11 The games is done; the curtain falls 
. ' d typewriters ghe only Ibe. 


ee tae Eee | On faro, stud an’ craps cinnati. go, S : 
he S | Since punchers took to overalls a ooo co Ask grocer 


tev le ribbon, marginal carest 


e wonderfully simple, Has Instead of spurs an’ chaps. NOLASSE Suen ceed for grocery trade. 
s have 1700 to 3800. Qw LIdDES | 
19 Elliott-Fisher Bi ~A nor RESTS +9 2 on on? . 
m—emMa pack bur o sia | There ain’! no gang comes whoopin’ down 


The middle of the trail, 
Monee back- unless-satisfied A-shootin’ up the little tow 
“al A-shootin’ up the little town 
Use the Bennett ai home gr while traveling for writing all 4 asy airs, An’ drivin’ strangers pale ; 
$18 every 7 year yoo do wi thout the anew EN —_——e i THE BUSI BUTTON K/ND oe We're done with all them oldtime brawls 
. w oe ‘ Ax, enjoy solid comfort in one of these big, stylish, An’ crazy shootin’ scraps 
would geta Bennett —tuday. sieves BJ. se WF -— pal "tnd hal _ pone rs took oan rom } inval e int k 
A hands write alike on the Bennett baiut diinbe yon ts weet at cic aitiek Oi ere a oe IT gi Batietaction 
. bet en * “s er . t concealed m 
mechani cal marvel in Foot Rest for Books and Periodie Fully guaranteed I s’ pose the hull thing’s fer the best ; BLOOMFIELD MIG. 00. 
J SS Se sts | aS en Sore An’ yet somehow I sig 
Fer that old rough-an’-ready West 
Sold By All Best Furniture Dealers J weky Aes — 
< Don't buy unless you see the word “Royal” new th Coxe gone . y- . 
fer Gatelen tet on the Push Dutton, Like This. It seems to me that life just-crawls S wemetiee tect eutted 
Azeat's Proposition 4 our dealer cannot supply you one us An’ all its joys collapse ‘ te ye you, re ell wa mts. Get 2 copy of the 
name Then we y you through - | AL; motor otr 
Agents mone : in me. Then wa nl Supt . | Since punchers took to overalls y and ed? Kncycloperdia of 4 
’ " Pp 2 * ah mateie le terms lete trade Jire 
Wanted Harrisburg, Pa ROYAL CHAIR CO., STURGIS, MICH. || /"slead of spurs an’ chaps. | cubintiensstuteapete oo 


— Berton Braley. pald. MOTORCYCLE MANUAL. 53.84 Ohambers St. New York 
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Today we make this offer to you, as we make it every spring 
Every year, on the verge of summer, when millions of homes enjoy 
Puffed Grains. 

Go to your grocer and buy from him a 15-cent package of 
Puffed Rice. 


a 10-cent package of Puffed Wheat, and we will pay the dime. 


lake this coupon with you. He will give you for it 


Thus for 15 cents you get two packages this week—ten meals 
of Puffed Wheat and ten of Puffed Rice. 


our treat. 


And ten of the meals are 


You Will Never Forget 


After this test you will never forget the delights of Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


You will see whole grains puffed by steam explosion to eight 
times normal size. You will see grains ~~ 
thin and porous, crisp and fragile, with 
a taste like toasted nuts. 

You will see bubble-like grains 
which fairly melt in the mouth into 


And a 


thousand future meals will be made more delightful because you 


almond -flavored granules. 


know of Puffed Grains. 


Every Granule Exploded 
In Prof. Anderson’s Way 


Those cells in each Puffed Grain are caused by a hundred 
million explosions. Each separate food granule is exploded from 
inside. 

The grains are sealed in guns, then subjected to fearful heat. 
Thus the trifle of 


explosive steam. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


moisture inside of each granule is changed to 


10 Meals With Us 


Ten meals like these — delightful meals of Puffed 
Grains served in various ways. 
suppers which you'll never forget. 
today is to pay for all ten, so all your folks may 
know the joys of Pufted Grains. 


The Coupon Pays for All 


| Puffed Wheat, 10 exon |...) 0008 
| Puffed Rice, 15c ™ 


Breakfasts and 
Our offer 


Then the guns are shot and the steam ¢ xplode s. Each granule 


is blasted to pieces 
This is Prot 
No other process 


Anderson's process for making digestion easy and 


complete. does that. In the best of cooking at 


least half of the granules remain solid and unbroken. 


So Puffed Grains are more than enticing. They are scientific 


foods. Your physi ian knows them to be the best-cooked foods 


Good for 10 Cents 


from your 


in existence 


Buy groce! 
Then present this coupon and he will give you a 10-cent pack 


age of Puffed Wheat. 


a 15-cent package of Puffed Ric 


He will collect the 10 cents from us. 


Mix some 


Serve some [or supper, like bread or crac ker 


Serve some of these grains with cream and sugar. 
of them with fruit 


floating in bowls of milk 


some like nut meats in home 


as garnish for ic 
Extreme : 


cream. And let the children when a 
play eat the grains like peanuts. You 
will find these both foods and confe« 

tions. ent it whet 


Cut out this coupon, lay it aside and pre 


go to the store. 





SIGN AND PRESENT TO YOUR GROCER ?2 


Good in United States or Canada Only 


This Certth that I, this day, bought on package f Puofl } | 
| free with it one package of Puffed Wheat 





To the Grocer 


will remit 3 10 
mn when 1 


The Q i ~— ( ( Da 
This coupon not good if presented after June 25, 1914 
Grocers must send all redeemed coupons to us by July Ist. 
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The Reason for Goodyear Prices Lies in 


Matchless Output 


No-Rim-Cut tire prices have dropped fast and 
far. In 1913 the reductions totaled 28 per cent. 

There results this curious situation: 

These tires which were once the highest- 
priced now undersell 16 other makes. Some 
ask about as much for three tires as Goodyear 
asks for four, 

The reason lies in Goodyear popularity. 





We now turn out up to 10,000 pneumatic 
motor tires per day. And this mammoth out- 
put has revised all former factory costs. 

Overhead cost has dropped 24 per cent. 

Labor cost per tire has lessened 25 per cent. 

And our tremendous sales made possible 
last year an average profit of only 62 per 
cent. 


Yet These Four Extra Features 


Bear in mind that No-Rim-Cut tires 
But 


In days of smaller 


have won top place in Tiredom. 
not by lower prices. 
output these tires cost one-fifth more than 
other standard tires. 


They won on sheer merit —through 
mileage comparisons on hundreds of 
thousands of cars. They won because 


of these four exclusive features. 


We ended rim-cutting by a 
method we control. It involves six 
fiat bands of 126 braided piano 
A dozen 


other methods to accomplish this 


wires in the tire base. 


have ended in disaster. 


We saved blow-outs—all the 
countless blow-outs due to wrinkled 
We do this by final-curing 
every tire on air-filled fabric tubes, 
under actual road conditions. This 
extra process costs us $450,000 


yearly, but it saves our users millions. 


fabric. 


We fought loose treads by 
creating in each tire, where this 
trouble occurs, hundreds _ of large 
rubber rivets. We have thus less- 


ened this nsk by 60 per cent. 


(oop, 


We made an anti-skid which runs 
like a plain tread—a flat, smooth, regular 
tread. Yet a double-thick, tough and 
enduring tread which grasps wet roads 
with resistless gnp. We call it the All- 
Weather tread. 


In no other tire at any price do you 
find these costly features. 


AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 


| 
he oe SO A TTR 





SYEAR 


The Best Men Know 


In No-Rim-Cut tires, in every way, 
we give you the best men know. 


We have for years spent $100,000 
yearly on research and experiment. We 
have built thousands of tires in our lab- 
oratory, to find some way to lower cost 
per mile. Now all our experts agree 
that it can't be done in any way 


known today. 


It is easy to claim more mileage — 
But 


thousands of actual tests have re- 


easy to claim better tires. 


vealed no tire to fulfill such claims. 


The Final Verdict 


The final verdict seems to be 
that No-Rim-Cut tires give lowest 
cost per mile. Our tire sales last 
year were || times larger than in 
1909. For the first four months of 
this fiscal year they increased 55 


per cent over last year. 


Can you see any reason for pay- 
} ing more for tires than the price of 
such tires as these? If not, go to 


dealers who supply you with No- 
Rim-Cut tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada 


Dealers Everywhere 


Se ROSE ete SBS CS 
BITTE ke 


AMG) AEA DD ALBA cE RTE, 


London, England 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


1504 
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Mexico City, Mexico 


Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
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no 
Geraldime Farrar 
nn a FP..a0 ¢ Ih 
Tells Some Truths 
Continued from Page I! 


“And then you don’t hold back an ounce 
of yourself —just because they've given you 
their all and are helping you. Then some- 
thing deep, deep inside of you takes hold 
and tells you what and how to do; and 
you obey and do. You're yourself, you bet 
ter than yourself ever could be! An auto- 
intoxication of one’s artistic soul which you 
possibly don’t recognize upon reflection. 

“When it’s all over, and you've taken 
your last bow before them, then a great 
wave of utter exhaustion comes over you 
and you feel that the spark that was in 
you is going out—just as the audience is 
They generated it and they’re taking it with 
them. And they have left you very, very 












‘Booklet 


When you plan a successful 








booklet, why not m lude the 





. . ii - . ait Pale ao a -_ “rr , . 
paper which will give the final || 7 | happy—and very, very tired.’ . SAFETY SERVICE AND SPERD 
touch of attractiveness ? z Geraldine Farrar sat quite still. She _— ed , 

e very white and weary, as though she had n your car, because it produces the best results from 
actually lived for a few minutes ovale your motor and preserves its life and serviceability 
| ~ | the scene she had pictured. It was an inter- 
” esting psychological study to watch her at : : ; . . 
| that moment—the tired look in her eyes; AVOLINE Oil is refined from 7 iniporm 
} the drawn expression round her mouth; the base, the lubricating fraction of which is ad 
absolute lassitude of her whole body. ; ; : : : 
| ‘ | Then a galvanic battery was touched off mittedly superior to that of other crude oils 
A Warren Standard somewhere, the dead became very much This assures vou the same high quality and perfect lu 
I alive—and she was over at the piano, taking . . my 
| Ne ether doch & the Comoe | = rose from a vase, pinuing it to her corsag: bricating value regardless of where or w hen you pur 
| Dull-Coated Book Paper —for t 3 Hak: Nogaro” . , 4 ‘ > ae 
| eitein elaine: Sogo hoe ote ) and back again on the divan, breathlessly chase—the standard be ing thus 4asrcal/ protect d. 
Vi talking of American artists and American 
| gives halftones the appearance of photo- | juct - =A 
gtavures— strong and clear in detail, productions. Our spec ial process of manufacture « xempts H \\ ( I IN} 
restful and pleasing to the eye. A blank, | tire! fr the detri — or f dest a ‘ I} 
unprinted sheet of Cameo is a beautiful | Opera Without Acting rely, ITOM (he GTUMENA CNCCES OF CCMIUCHVE CistiAION : 
thing in itself, and a booklet on potency of the oil ts retained, viving you the highest ubricati valu 
CAMEO gives the greatest selling |} “Our American operatic singers often yet the least carbon deposit 
| dower of which printers’ ink is capable. i lack in dramatic ability. They do not meas- 
~ vn , i} | ure up to the acting standards of their for- | | Theref HAVOLINI a> 
y Send for printed specimens eign comrades. Standards in Europe are | | tional es and insures tl oe gh mot 
higher and their men and women are very efficiency 
i \\ S.D. WARREN & CO. | much better operatic actors than ours. It 
\ 162 Devonshire Street seems to me that our artists are content Buy only the oil in the Tell us your make 
\\ - ; Blue Can. Two 5 gal. and we'll tell you 
) \ Boston, Mass merely to suggest emotions, are afraid to cans to the case. your grade. 
\ MF | act for fear they may miss a vocal effect 


ash 


here and there, and that too much freedom wad : 
| in their acting might damage the lyrical ex- moe 

pression. in their singing. Again, they have INDIAN REFINING CO., Dept. A, New York 

been taught repression; and they move 
through an opera automatically, singing 
their rdles with both eyes glued on the con- 
ductor. They haven’t time to think of the 
role they are singing and the histrionic side 
of it, the dramatic that should go hand in 
hand with the musical. Bless you, no! All 
thoughts are centered on seeing to it that 
the notes come from the throat just right 
and that they catch the conductor's baton 
at the proper instant. ‘Acting? What's 
acting to do with opera?’ they'll ask. ‘ Act- 


th ,’ Sc > } yg i Ss Sea 0 . 
GIVES FORDS ‘ % con “Sane ts ng = very 
BIG-CAR-LUXURY softly, “that opera is both!” 


Big-Car-Luxury 








ay). 











“One thing we do here quite as nicely 
if not better than Europe does,”” she con- 
tinued, “‘and that is our production of 
opera. I do not think it is possible to put on 
an opera better than it is produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in the city of 
New York. Judged from all the different 
angles—the managing of lights, scenery, 





is now 4 


give that 
floating restfulness If you 
would enjoy your Ferd to the 
utmost, leasn-about—chese—t. Z--Rader Shock 
Absorbers—and learn all they sav@ you and 
your Feed The sensitive coiled aprigg. save the 













bumps ps, vibration and irritatiags of rough . “he ‘ . . 3 . P Modd L-14. “ The Greyhound of the Road Re old imported min drive: B 2 
poe me gy comp, by saving costumes, ort hestra, _ conduc tors, chorus nev: Tier etch ey a rate args a vo mparted nl a Gives « 
car repairs, engine trou res. and principals—old Europe must doff its sble foot ici} ition; F ad val Price $250 





hat to young America. There's a thorough- 
ness, a regard to detail, an artistic touch h h 4 
that have gradually crept into our produc Lig _ aad brie ion lve va be ’s work 


tion of opera in this country, until today 


Try E.Z. Rider assonsszs10 mas 


We want oo Sea ae Page Cos Reece’ 70s ME Z 
Rider trish. rete 
and_ receive ~ ——M, ‘om Once you kp 















































coal A ie te ees - the famous opera houses of the old country en “ P ye + — we d from you 7 —_ ail " — ne . , - ¢ 
weighs oaly 18 pounds. Vou ences 208 ee cannot surpass us. I have seen many beau Shawn —" Beri ape her Apu . 
{retell chews yourvell § instead of a i walk or a depre r t tuffy street ca 
tiful productions abroad and have partici- ' ; 
$15 Set of 4 ou will get a real thi tot yo daily les and | lay u il e Ni 
(éreat aad rear) pated in them; have seen and been part of 1-14. N : - ‘ ; 
F. 0. B. Cleveland many, many ragged ones; but, taking You will | e- yh : a ae 
mer taberde otk aoe for vou Ford Specit them all in all and weighing them with pro- eee oP wiped Aye , 
Roadster. Town Car or Touring Car. Dealers waited ductions in America, there is no question a a ~ Poy 
THE FOREST CITY ELECTRIC CO, but that today grand opera is produced as M . L-14 a0 . a eee 7) , 
5010 Windsor Avenue Cleveland, © beautifully here in America as in any big Pee yg —— en tage age r ce ee - 
References — R_ G Dun & Co. of Bradstreet ones ‘lis of the Old W rid.” ° wheel Pope stock Motorcycle smashed W Dirt Track Re . 2 
a io ee Cal. Mile, 51 seconds. H lista , 4500 feet— March, 
“ ye ; famous Pope rea ve ensio es frame, t 
/ HEOSOPHY She played with the ribbon at her waist, 2 . . ) aye ee Sp Ane gy Tomes pally 
made three bows, untied them, then plaited ie ae ae ie _ 
A Senne queatiing 6 Te them, loosened them again, and then, hav- eaectal itt Ba Baie aeeaie oie a Other Pope Models [,,..... ae 1 
ing rid herself of a lot of surplus energy, said wante 6 light, sellable, modect-griced $150, $200, $215 rr 
go ie “I’ve always thought of what one great machine. It has a speed range upt and $285. rT 
! sang er tragic moment of my life would be, and hemmedens = & 0 wandetel ' ve | 
UNITED LODGE OF THEOSOPHISTS I've come to the conclusion it will be when ~ = Write for catalog L a 
Metropolitan Building Les Angeles, Cal. I stop—that is, stop singing. I know I'll do Pope Mot 
> ] : mOF ‘ . . 
That Protect and Pay | *° before people wish I would; I'll have Quality the benefit 4 as ates 
PAI Send Sketch or Model for Search sense enough for that, because I know of no H, oe fF aye Aye s 
BOOKS, ADVICE and SEARCHES FREE more pity-evoking spectacle under the sun _ a a ; 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. | than a singer trying to sing when she can’t Never u 
sing. And it may be hard to stop; but Been C 
| the hard part will be in realizing that I must Questioned THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


14 Cycle St., Westfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


stop—that will be the real tragedy, for my 
individual self 
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where they are making good. 


Ample Power for Heavy Going 
From Texas ¢ ve# the report of a long 
yuntry trip, fording creeks, plug 
rough mud for miles and running 
from bigger cars. J. McNair Ealy, 
1 banker of Caro, Mich.—a private owner 
drove his Saxon from Detroit to Caro, 110 
miles through muddy March roads in 
4'2 hours. 
A strenuous trip over heavy Wisconsin 
ads made H.S.Wilson write us that’ the 
Saxon takes long grades and hills better 
than most cars costing five times the 
money 
From Pittsburgh to Uniontown, Pa., 
three Saxons made thetrip over mountain 
sso full of ruts and holes that a big 








int have gotten through at all.” 
Gallops Up the Hills 

On the hills the sturdy Saxon is uncon- 
querable. In Boston it “gallops up Com 
monwealth Avenue on ‘high’ alongside 
any big car at 35 miles per hour.” 

In Portland, Me., “the Saxon will climb 
on high’ any bill that any car can climb.” 
On the steep Broadway Hill in Paterson, 
N. ]., this car “started in at the bottom at 
2) miles an bour and had picked up to 22 
at the top.” 

The rough Gilbert Avenue Hill in Cin 
cinnati, 4,000 feet long, is easy for the 

on with 2 passengers at 26 miles an 
hour Five milea per hour at the bot 
tom, 25 miles at the top of Ninth St. Hill” 


Dept. C. 














True Blue SAXON 
Makes Good Everywhere 


Nearly 2000 Saxons are now in usein all parts of the country. 
being driven on all kinds of roads, under all sorts of conditions. And every- 
Owners are proving every day the wonderful 
power and stamina of these Saxon cars. 


They are 


is the report from Lafayette, Ind. And 
so every where. 


A Car for All Classes 


Saxons are making good with all classes 
of people—for pleasure and business; for 
saving time; for keeping health. Recent 
purchasers include: Corporation officials 
ind salesmen; stock brokers and physi 
cians: contractors and real estate men; 
men of moderate means and men who 
can afford the most costly cars 

For the young man—or the young 
couple—the Saxon is just the thing. For 
he man who belongs to a country club; 
for the family living in the country for 
the summer, the Saxon is an ideal con 
venience. 

And the Saxon is economical too. Its 
first cost is less than a good horse and 
buggy. Its cost of operation far less. 

An official test, recently made in De- 
troit, gave a record of more than W miles 
to the gallon on average roads. If you 
count the time saved, it’s cheaper to drive 
a Saxon than to ride on street cars. 


Buy Your Saxon Now 

So buy a Saxon now —and get the use 
of it all summer. If you order at once our 
dealer can assure you early delivery. 

Dealers’ allotments, we find, are smal! 
in proportion to the demand. Many ter 
ritories will not have enough Saxons for 
all who want them. So the wise thing is 
to order now—today. Catalog on request, 


SAXON Motor Company, Detroit. 








SUMMIT 


Town and Country 


SHIRT 


Gives Comfort to Every Man 





CLOTUSUDELLCEAOE SU UOT ORT a eee 











For outing and business wear, it’s correct 


in style, pleasing in ‘appearance, and 


syou the comfort that is necessary 


ontentment 
collar is right on the shirt. 
Popularly Priced 


AT THE LEADING STORES 
Book 
Guiterman Brothers 


Makers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


“Then—then I will play! I haven’t 
had time to play yet, for I’m not living for 
myself now, but for the public. I know 


May 2, 1914 


Easiest 


that sounds like a pretty pose—like the | 


usual ‘ Dear public,’ and ‘ Art for art’s sake’ 
drivel; but I don’t mean it that way at all, 
and I’m rather fond of telling the truth. 
What I mean is that the operatic artiste 
must do one of two things, because she 
can’t do both—she must live either for her 
public or for herself. And if she would 
preserve her art she must live for her pub- 
lic and practice self-denials innumerable. 
She must eat and sleep and mold her 


IRONING 


with a 
SAVING of 
MONEY 


waking hours to a certain set of rigorous | 


rules. After each opera she must prepare for 
the next, and in her vacation time she must 
study new roles. You must live for your 
public and not for yourself. When you 
make your last bow, then you can play 
at other things. 

“Thisis what keeps me a slave”’—and her 
hands went up to her firm, white throat 
“this is my master. can’t do this or I 
mustn’t do that—all on account of my 
throat. Is there a draft somewhere? 
Quick, quick; something to throw over my 
throat! Is some one smoking? We must 
get out quickly! Is a fine rain falling? 
Bundle up, and a veil for protection! Are 
the street-sweepers at work? Down with 
the windows, though spring be in the air; 
for a tiny particle of dust may get into the 
throat! Eternal vigilance is the price of song 
no less than of liberty; and we must coddle 
and make much of, bow to and humor the 
throat, for the throat is the master and we 
are the slaves. 

“Maybe I'll play soon—TI'll burn out! 
And then to roam and see things, and live 
for myself! Neither marriage nor a nun- 
nery would be my choice; but playing just 
as enthusiastically as I have worked. Pray 
the Lord I’il have enough of my energy left 
to play hard!” 

We shook hands in the fourth-floor hall. 
As she waved adieu over the balustrade the 
phone bell in her study rang. 

“Excuse me!” she called out, and went 
to the phone on a dead run. 

And as the maid let me out I wondered 
whether that nerveless, tireless, dynamic 
young woman named Geraldine Farrar 
ever really rested at night—or whether she 
walked in her sleep! Somnambulist she 


may be, but I will wager she would not walk! | 


The School for Art 


E DEVELOP a large number of ex- 

traordinary artists in baseball. The 
reason, aside from an almost universal inter- 
est in the game, is that anybody witha talent 
for playing ball can always get a chance to 
exercise it. If the first baseman of the Lone 
Ellum High School Nine shows real speed 
he will presently be invited to play center 
field in the semi-professional Big Bend 
Team. There the scout of the Tall Grass 
League finds him. If he has major-league 
form there is a broad and ever-open road 


| for him from his native village to the Giants, 


Cubs or Tigers. 

Opera singers mostly come from Europe, 
and their biographies, even when edited by 
the press agent, show the most picturesque 
variety of antecedents. Some come-from 
the village smithy; some from the city cab 
stand. There are European regions where 


Ironing Problem Solved 


In the past eight years, thousands of 
homes have installed the Simplex Ironer 
because it does the ironing better, 
quicker, easier and with far less expens« 
than any other method. It will iron a 
large table cloth in 3 minutes that would 
require 20 minutes to do by hand 
Other pieces ironed with same propor- 
tionate saving. 


SIMPLEX IRONER 
"THE BEST ERONER- 


ly beautiful finish with no 
Two to Four cents 
ge ironing, wv 





che t On V 
health and satisfaction 
name of our local dealet 
rial Offer and Catalog. 
American Ironing Machine Co. 
560, 168 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill, Heated 
by Gas, 
Gasoline 
or 
Electricity 





Six Sizes 





Puta 
Simplex 
lroner 
In Your 
Home 


Operated by Hand 


or Any Power 





»S 


TAR AND 
CEDAR PAPER 


DUST PROOF 





anybody with a voice gets about the same | 
chance to sing opera that anybody in this | 


country with a cunning left hand gets to 
play baseball. 
The barber’s ambitious apprentice rolls 


up his apron, hurries down the alley to the | 
| stage door of a barn and takes a fall out of a | 
leading Verdi rdle before a more or less ap- | 
preciative audience that has paid ten cents | 


a head to hear him. If he scores, some 
opera scout will presently hear of him. A 
singer now well on the way to fame con- 
fesses that he got his most valuable experi- 
ence singing leading rdles at six francs a 
week. The pay was meager, but the chance 
to sing before areal audience— albeit largely 
in blouses—was valuable. 

We do not believe anything can make 
the drama a great expression of national 
life in this country without vastly freer, 
more diffused opportunity to get plays be- 
fore an audience. We could not have our 
major ball leagues without a thousand and 
one humbler teams in which talent may 
develop and disclose itself. Small city asso- 
ciations giving original plays in lofts, ware- 
houses and livery stables would probably 
quicken the drama much more than any 
ee project facing Central 

ark. 
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WHITE TAR CO., 103 John St., New York 
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BECOME 
A NURSE 


\ JE have trained 
thousands of wom- 
en in their own homes 
to earn $10 to $25 a 
week as nurses. Our 
graduates number 
7,000 2 record un- 
equaled by any institu 
tion Send for “How I 
Became a Nurse”—248 
pages with actual expe 

riences. 48 illustrated lesson pages free to inquirers 


| The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


305 Main Street irteenth Year Jamestown, N.Y. 
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_At last a timepiece 
worthy of cars of the 


highest grade ) 


“Waltham 
Automobile 
Timepieces 
‘The tirst 


ever designed 
especially for 
automobiles 


“Waltham Watch 
Company, 


“Waltham, Mass. 
’ 


‘Manutacturers of the famous 
ws ~ ( ' 
“Yaltham Nwverside {atches 





Here’s Ginger Ale That’s Made of Ginger! 


NCOMGL 
Pronounced Kleek-O 


GINGER ALE | 





Some ginger ales haven't a tra 
icguot Club is made of finest Jama 
e of sugar instead of charin 
ot urbonated af 
p bark until it will foan 
lendid 





milly 
n and ihiren 
Sold by G Grocers and Druggists 
ass is enough for your thirst we will send — for 4c post age 
topper (clever device) that will hold the ) 
Other Clicquot flavors: Birch Beer, Root Beer, 
Sarsaparilia, Lemon Sour and Orange Phosphate 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO., Dept. A, Millis, Mass 


New York Office, The Clicquot Club Co., 100 Hudson St 
Chicago Office, 301 North Michigan Avenue 
Western Ofhce, Maritime Building, Seattle, Washington 


wlase | 








LOW SHOE ELEGANCE is manifest 
to the ultimate in Ralston Oxfords for 
Spring 1914. 

The appearance of merit, backed up by its posses- 
sion in every detail of style, fit and comfort, makes 
Ralston your kind of a shoe. 

Made on Foot-moulded lasts, they never slip, bulge 
or pine h. 


Style 226, as illustrated, is a circular seam Oxford 
in Black Tuscan Calf (gun metal finish), Fern- 
croft last, stitched tip rice $4.50 


Authority Styles, $4.00 to $6.00, a few at $7.00. 
On sale in over 3000 first-class shops 
Te Dealers: This shoe is carried in stock 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
Brockton (Campello) Mass. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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I Don’t Have 
to Apologize 
For It! 


It’s so pleasing in design, so clean, so light and compact, folks leave it per- 
manently connected in a centrally located room. It's always ready—for 
“picking up” around the dinner table— for general cleaning all over the house. 


Look at thi latest Frantz Pre ‘ i Frantz P f x i he 
Think of the tons of dirt it remove evet will demonstrate it personally (,et in ich 
day for seventy thousand housewive with him. Clip the upon and mat 
Think of its wonderful brush that picks up Fully guaranteed Made entirely c 
lint, threads, hair—the things that other lern Frantz Pre rf wies with all 

| leave behind. Compare its extra wide, dirt the precision and attention to detail given 
hungry nozzle—its pistol-grip switch— it 1 high-grade watch. H p 
comely design, with higher priced machine price e — 
You'll know why every third cleaner sold Handled | 





The Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co. 


4 , } } | 

is a Frantz Premier the best deal 5900 Meneses Annes 
You can make comparisons before you’ ers all over Cleveland, Ohio 

buy. If you wish, our dealer will send you the world The Ps Va ' i 


emer 


Electric Cleaner © 


Fran's 
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Lhe Standardized 


$1665 for the New Standardized Cole 


Standardization keeps quality up and price down 














New Ten Four Cole, wheelbase 118 inches 
$7605 


Offering you for o> Me JE, New Standardized 


the first time the ~ te Len Four Cole 


Standardized Car 





A four-cylinder car containing all recognized Standard parts, selling below prices at 
which the best four-cylinder cars have been selling—this has been your constant demand. 
Complete standardization alone made it possible to meet this demand. Thanks to 
Cole’s original system of complete standardization, you can now buy a really Standard 
Four for $1665—an astounding saving to you because it is far under any price you 
have ever been able to obtain on a car in this class. 


Built to meet your personal Complete standardization in a 
demands single motor car 


No one has believed it possible to build as good You can now buy a Cole Four for $1665, because 
an automobile as this Cole Four at anything like the price the blue prints upon Ww hich Cole has shaped his 


$1665; but complete Standardization has done it — six months 
ahead, ‘This car is built precisely to your personal demands. 
It has all of the parts which you have designated by your 
approval as Standard. Nothing is skimped. It’s the same old Five years ago Cole conceived the idea of combining the 
roll of honor, plus Cole’s co-ordinating and blending genius. brains of all the great recognized automobile specialists and 
And Cole does not offer you tremendous value in the above concentrating these brains into a single motor car. 

model alone. He offers you both Fours and Sixes. He be- Cole called these parts makers the Standard builders, and 
lieves that the business of a manufacturer is to obey public he called the car built exclusively from their products —the 
demand, not to attempt to dictate it. By an exhaustive research Standardized Car. When he had his system complete, he 
throughout the United States and Canada we have deter- gave it to the world in the form of the biggest automobile 
mined positively that the demand is for both Fours and Sixes advertisement ever printed —a six-page treatise on Standardiza- 
therefore we build both Fours and Sixes. tion in this same Saturday Evening Post. 


policy have been at all times scientifically accu- 
rate and far advanced. 


Since the announcement of Standardization, every line of big An invitation to Dealers— ' When you come to the 500-mile 
business has tended to adopt it—because it is sound. Standard- “a - , aati K : at the “7 anapolis Motor 
’ ntire 
ization in automobile building does three things: keeps quality peedway, May 30th, visit the big new C ae ere ae 6 
/ . city block, and is one of the five most modern automobile plants in 
up, brings price down, and puts into the hands of the users America. In the meantime we are now ready to consider new dealer 
new improvements — instantly. franchises for 1915. 


The Ten Four model is now in the hands of Cole dealers everywhere. 


Cole Motor Car Company of Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


Originators of the Standardized Car 
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Tennis Players 
Need Sturdy Rubber 
Soles and Heels 


The hardest wear given Rubber Soles and 
Heels is on tennis shoes. The quality of 
rubber must be exact, the class of workman- 
ship flawless, the manner of attaching per- 
fect. All of these requirements are completely 
met in Essex Rubber Soles and Heels. And 
in the shoes which carry them — naturally — 


Essex Rubber Soles and Heels Give 
Greatest Wear 


They are produced in every shape, thickness 
and style of rubber sole or heel required for 
Tennis, Yachting, Golfing or other 

purposes at a range of prices sul- // 

ficient to meet the amount you / 

wish to pay. 

First-class Shoe Stores, Department 
Stores and Repair Shops handle shoes 
equipped with Essex Rubber Soles as 
more than 75% of the rubber soles worn 
in the United States are stamped with 
the Essex trademark. 

If you are looking for tennis shoes 


that give the greatest wer, specify 
Essex Soles and Heels. 


ESSEX RUBBER CO. 
Manufacturers of Soft Spot ESSEX TENNIS 
Heel and Arch Cushions and HEEL & SOLE 








ta Essex Rubber Heels oo 
3 TRENTON, N. J. IS 
















$1,000,000 
for 
FREE 
SPRINKLER 
SYSTEMS 
Do You Want Some 
Of Ie? 


E install Automatic Sprin- 

kler Systems in other 
people’ s buildings free. We pay 
for the Sprinklers and make our 
profit from a few years insur- 
ance savings. 

Sprinklers always get a large 
premium reduc tion, but not 
always as large as they should 
get. We know the insurance 
game. We can get sprinkler 
rates that are right—rates 
squared with the absolute protec- 
tion afforded by this apparatus. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


You get the protection af ¢ 
Later we'll give you the Spi nkler 
System and you'll benefit directly 
from the low rate we will get tor 
you out of the rate maker 


Geo. H. Holt & Co., 


929 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, III 


c------ COUPON- - — — — — 


Approximate area of blag q. ft 
Amount of insurance 

Rate paid for insurance 

Name 

Address 











THE SATURDAY 


THE STREET OF 
SEVEN STARS 


(Continued from Page 25 


“And you make the choice!” said Har- 
mony proudly. “Very well, Peter, I shall 
do as you say. But I think it is a very 
curious sort of love.” 

“I wonder,” Peter cried, “if you realize 
what love it is that loves you enough to 
give you up.” 

‘You have not asked me if I care, Peter.” 

Peter looked at her. She was very near 
to tears, very sad, very beautiful. 

“I’m afraid to ask,” said Peter, and pick- 


ing up his hat he made for the door. There | 


he turned, looked back, was lost. 


|  “*My sweetest heart!” he cried, and took | 
| her in his hungry arms. But even then, 


with her arms about his neck at last, with 
her slender body held to him, her head on 
his shoulder, his lips to her soft throat, 
Peter put her from him as a starving man 
might put away food. 

He held her off and looked at her 

“T’m a fool and a weakling,” he said 
gravely. “‘I love you so much that I would 
sacrifice you. You are very lovely, my girl, 
my girl! As long as I live I shall carry your 
image in my heart.’ 

Ah, what the little Georgiev had said 
on his way to the death that waited down 
the staircase. Peter, not daring to look 


| at her again, put away her detaining hand, 


squared his shoulders, went to the door. 
“‘Good-by, Harmony,” he said steadily. 
“ Always in my heart!” 


Very near the end now: the little Marie 
on the w ay to America, with the recording 
angel opening a new page in life's ledger io 
her and a red-ink line erasing the other; 
with Jimmy and his daddy wandering 
through the heaven of friendly adventure 
and green fields, hand in hand; with the 
carrier resting after its labors in the pigeon 
house by the rose fields of Sofia; with the 
sentry casting martial shadows through 


the barred windows of the hospital; and the | 


little Georgiev, about to die, dividing his 
heart, as a heritage, between his country 
and a young girl. 

Very near the end, with the morning 
light of the next day shining into the salon 
of Maria Theresa and on to Peter's open 
trunk and shabby wardrobe spread over 
chairs. An end of trunks and departure, as 
was the beginning. 

Early morning at the Gotlesacker, or 
God’s acre, whence little Jimmy had started 
on his comfortable journey. Early morning 
on the frost-covered grass, the frozen roads, 
the snap and sparkle of the Donau. Har- 
mony had taken her problem there, in the 
early hour before Monia would summon her 
to labor—took her problem and found her 
answer. 

The great cemetery wasstill and deserted. 
Harmony, none too warmly clad, walked 
briskly, a bunch of flowers in oiled paper 
against the cold. Already the air carried 
a hint of spring; there wasa feeling of resur 
rection and promise. The dead earth felt 
alive underfoot. 


Harmony knelt by the grave and said the | 


little prayer the child had repeated at night 
and morning. And, because he had loved 
it, with some vague feeling of giving him 
comfort, she recited the little verse 


“Ah, well! For us all some sweet hope lie 
Deeply buried from human eyes: 
And in the hereafter, ange ls may 
Roll the stone from its grave away.” 
When she looked up the Le Grande was 
standing beside her. 
There was no scene, hardly any tears. 


| She had brought out a great bunch of roses 


that bore only too clearly the stamp of 
whence they came. One of the piccaninnies 
had carried the box and stood impassively 
by, gazing at Harmony. 

The Le Grande placed her flowers on 
the grave. They almost covered it, quite 
eclipsed Harmony’s. 

“I come here every morning,” she said 
simply. 

She had a cab waiting, and offered to 
drive Harmony back to the city. Her quiet 
almost irritated Harmony, until she had 
looked once into the woman's eyes. After 
that she knew. It was on the drive back, 
with the little darky on the box beside the 
driver, that Harmony got her answer. 

Le Grande put a hand over Harmony’s. 

“I tried to tell you before how good I 
know you were to hirm.” 

“We loved him.” 
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The 1914 Seneca Photographic Handbook 
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Your Chica 


. COLUMBIA 
Ye to Win me BATTERIES 


the of rluniiy and I'll ma i! Universally sold 
Here it He va ' . Universally good 


Experience Unnecessary 


National Carbon Company 
Cleveland, Ohice 


OLIVER No 
Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


The Silent Seven 


Prospects Furnished 
Apply Today 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1107 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Il 
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Valspar 


—for boats 


bs » better the boat the more 


ikely you are to find that she’s 


dire 3 with Valspar. 


In the free-for-all hydroplane race 
at Toledo last summer the win- 
ner Kitty Hawk V— which 
showed a speed better than 47 
miles an hour, was a Valsparred 
boat So were the winners of 
second and third place — Kitty 
Hawk, 2 , and Peter Pan V. And 
nearly ll the other entries were 
+5 te hera 


The Speejacks — the fastest gaso- 


line cruiser in the world — which 
won a 32-mile race with the Shadow 
at Put-in-Bay last August, averag- 
ing over 29 miles an hour for the 
course, is also a Valsparred boat. 


At the last International Motor 
Boat Race at Huntington, Long 
Island, every boat entered, whether 
American or British, was varnished 
with Valspar. 


Valspar is the leading marine 
varnish, Continuous exposure to 
water will not turn it white. 


Use Valspar on your boat this year 
to insure a season of satisfaction. 


A 4-oz. sample will be sent on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents in stamps to cover 
mailing and package. 


Nearest dealer's name on request. 





| career on the stage. 


| band did not love me. 
| always. 


| at you, I 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 458 Fourth Avenue New York City 
Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 


Established 1832 Amsterdam 


Ss“ 


Toronto Paris 


we VARNISH 


New York Chicago Boston 
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/ALSPA 


The Verman Thar Want Tarn Wiser 


W. P. FULLER & C¢ 
San Francisco 
Agents for Pacific Slope 
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| right foot, left foot, any foot at all. 




















When you go camping 


—when you pack up your fishing kit,stuff your knapsack with 
blankets and cooking utensils and set out for the wild places, 
you'll need a good waterproof tent. Then it will make no 
difference to you whether the stars are winking through the 
branches overhead or a thunderstorm is drenching the woods 
around you. You'll be safe and sound—and dry. When 
you have a good tent for protection, why! camping is the 
greatest sport in the world—no matter what the weather. 


You now can get the tent free of charge—a fine 
7x7-foot wall-tent, complete with stakes, ropes and 
poles. This is one of the splendid prizes we award 
to our boys in exchange for their Rebate Vouchers. 
How de they get Rebate Vouchers? By selling 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 





The Country Gentleman 








Thousands of boys are earning from fifty cents to five dollars a 
week and in addition are receiving splendid prizes which they 
choose from our Book of Rebates. 

This catalogue is one of the most interesting books you ever 
saw. A copy will be sent to you upon request. Don’t miss it. 
Address your letter to 

Sales Division, Box 288 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


was not  ? not dressed. 
h 


“And I resented it. But Doctor Byrne 
was right--I was not a fit person to—to 


| have him.” 


” 


“It was not that—not only that —— 

“Did he ever ask for me? But of course 
not.” 

“No, he had no remembrance.” 

Silence fora moment. The loose windows 


of the cab clattered. 


“‘T loved him very much when he came,” 
said the Le Grande, “although I did not 
want him. I had been told I could have a 
Ah, my dear, I chose 


the career—and look at me! What have 


| 1? A grave in the cemetery back there, and 
| on it roses sent me by a man I loathe! If 


I could live it over again!” 

The answer was very close now: 

“Would you stay at home?” 

““Who knows, I being 1? And my hus- 

It was the bo 

There is only one thing =e: | 
while—the love of a good man. I have lived, 
lived hard. And I know.” 

“But supposing that one has real ability 


| I mean some achievement already, and a 
| promise % 


The Le Grande turned and looked at 
Harmony shrewdly. 

“T see. You are a musician, I believe? 

oe Yes.” 

“And 

iad Y ” 


it is Doctor Byrne?” 


The Le Grande bent forward earnestly. 

“My child,” she said, “if one man in all 
the world looked at me as your doctor looks 
I would be a better woman.” 

“And my music?” 

“Play for your children, as you played 
for my little boy.” 


Peter was packing: wrapping medical 
books in old coats, putting clean collars next 
to boots, folding pajamas and suchlike negli- 
gible garments with great care and putting 
in his dress coat in a roll. His pipes took 
time, and the wooden sentry he packed with 
great care and a bit of healthy emotion. 
Once or twice he came across trifles of Har- 
mony’s, and he put them carefully aside- 
the sweater coat, a folded handkerchief, a 
bow she had worn at her throat. The bow 


| brought back the night before and that reck- 


less kiss on her white throat. Well for Peter 
to get away if he is to keep his resolution, 
when the sight of a ribbon bow can bring 


| that look of suffering into his eyes. 


The portier below was polishing floors, 
And as 
he polished he sang in a throaty tenor. 
“Kennst du das Land wo die Citronen 
bliihen,”” he sang at the top of his voice, and 
coughed, a bit of floor wax having got into 
the air. The antlers of the deer irom the 


| wild-game shop hung now in his bedroom. 
| When the wild-game seller came over for 
| coffee there would be a discussion probably. 


But were not the antlers of all deer similar? 

The portier’s wife came to the doorway 
with a cooking fork in her hand. 

““A cab,” she announced, “with a devil’s 
imp on the box. Perhapsitis that American 
dancer. Run and pretty thyself!” 

It was too late for more than an upward 
twist of a mustache. Harmony was at the 
door, but not the sad-eyed Harmony of a 
week before or the undecided and troubled 
girl of before that. A radiant Harmony, 
this, who stood in the doorway, who wished 
them good morning, and ran up the old 
staircase with glowing eyes and a heart 
that leaped and throbbed. A woman now, 
this Harmony, one who had looked on life 
and learned; one who had chosen her fate 
and was running to meet it; one who feared 
only death, not life or anything that life 
could offer. 

The door was not locked. Perhaps Peter 
What did that 
matter? fhat did anything matter but 
Peter himself? 

Peter, sorting out lectures on McBurney’s 
point, had come across a bit of paper that 
did not belong there, and was sitting by his 
open trunk, staring blindly at it: 

“You are very kind to me. Yes, indeed. 
H. W.” 

Quite the end now, with Harmony running 
across the room and dropping down on her 
knees among a riot of garments—down on 
her knees, with one arm round Peter’s neck, 


| drawing his tired head lower until she could 


kiss him. 

“Oh, Peter, Peter dear!” she cried. “I'll 
love you all my life if only you "ll love me, 
and never, never let me go.’ 

Peter was dazed at first. He put his 
arms about her rather unsteadily, because 
he had given her up and had expected to 
go through the rest of life empty of arm and 
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heart. And when one has one’s arms set, as 
one may say, for loneliness and relinquish- 
ment it is rather difficult ——- Ah, but 
Peter got the way of it swiftly. 

“Always,” he said incoherently; “forever 
the two of us. Whatever comes, Harmony?” 

““Whatever comes.’ 

“And you'll not be sorry? 

“Not if you love me. 

Peter kissed her on the eyes verysolemnly. 

“God helping me, I'll be good to you 
always. And I’ll alw ays love you.’ 

He tried to hold her away from him for a 
moment after that, to tell her what she was 
doing, what she was giving up. She would 
not be reasoned with. 

“I love you,” was her answer to every 
line. And it was no divided allegiance she 
promised him. “Career? I shall have a 
career. Yours!” 

“And your music?” 

She colored, held him closer. 

“Some day,” she whispered, 
you about that.” 


9” 


“T shall tell 


Late winter morning in Vienna, with the 
school-children hurrying home, the Alser- 
strasse alive with humanity—soldiers and 
chimney-sweeps, housewives and beggars. 
Before the hospital the crowd lines up along 
the curb; the head waiter from the coffee 
house across comes to the doorway and 
looksout. Thesentry in front of the hospital 
ceases pacing and stands at attention. 

In the street a small procession comes at 
the double quick—a handful of troopers, a 
black van with tiny, high-barred windows, 
more troopers. 

Inside the van a Bulgarian spy going out 
to death—a swarthy little man with black 
eyes and short, thick hands, going out like 
a gentleman and a soldier to meet the God 
of patriots and lovers. 

The sentry, who was only a soldier from 
Salzburg with one lung, was also a gentle- 
man and a patriot. He uncovered his head. 


(THE END) 


Wireless Wonders 


T IS now possible to send photographs 

by wireless. Short distances would be 
most successful, of course; but it is entirely 
possible to send photographs by wireless as 
far as it is possible to telephone by wireless. 
Wireless telephony across the Atlantic is 
nearly a mechanical success now; so it is not 
a rash prediction to say that in a few years, 
or perhaps even in a few months, a pho- 
tograph will actually be sent across the 
Atlantic by wireless. 

Sending photographs by telegraph wires 
is no longer a wonder, either in the United 
States or abroad. 

It has been done by a dozen methods and 
done well by more than one, with constant 
improvement. Of course the demand for 
such an expensive procedure is not great, 
and about the only use made of it anywhere, 
so far, is for sample demonstrations by 
newspapers. 

A complicated apparatus at the sending 
end divides the photograph up into dots of 

various shades, like a half tone; and these 
dots are sent one by one to the other end, 
where they are reproduced in the correct 
order, with a half-tone picture as a result. 

It has been found recently that electric 
impulses not unlike those used in telephony 
are sufficient for the transmission of pic- 
tures by wire, and that the distance affects 
the process to no greater degree than it 
affects distinct hearing inatelephone. With 
this as a start, it has been found possible to 
send the pictures by wireless, using much 
the same forces and methods as are used in 
wireless telephony. 

Another wireless wonder is the automatic 
recording of a talk by wireless telephone, 
or the dots and dashes of a wireless tele- 
graph message, with the ultimate idea of 
having a wireless instrument that will re- 
ceive messages when there is no attendant 
to look after it and recite the messages later 
as desired. This is simply a combination of 
existing devices depending upon a utiliza- 
tion of residual magnetism. 

One of these devices is simply a form of 
talking machine that records sounds by 
the magnetic influencing of a wire, instead 
of by the common method of impressions 
in wax; so that in this combination the 
wireless message is recorded by a form of 
talking machine. The combination has 
been made and tried out with success, 
though there is still the problem of adding 
to the combination some other device to 
start and stop the apparatus from a distance 
by wireless, 
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HUDSON Six-40 
$1750 , 


These are standards undreamed of a short time ago. 
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Now Supplied with a 5- Passenger as well as a 6- Passenger Body 


The Car to Measure By 


The verdict seems to be that this LIGHT HUDSON Six-40 


meets the present-day ideals. It has won an amazing welcome. 


But the 


evidence is that future cars are going to be measured by them. 


Even years ago designers began to 
suggest that motor cars had almost 
reached perfection. The boast of some 
leaders, from season to season, was “No 
essential changes.” 


Yet all standard cars then were heavy. 
All Sixes cost $3,000 or over. Fuel 
consumption, for the power developed, 
was at its highest point. The body lines 
were broken at the dash. A hundred 
features in this new HUDSON Six-40 


were entirely unthought-of then. 


Hudson Engineers 


Kept at Work 


It was then—when other engineering 
corps were being cut down—that the 
HUDSON corps was increased to 48. 
And then—when others began to be 


satishhed—Howard E. Coffin, our chief 
engineer, told us he had only begun. 


About the same time, European en- 
gineers began to experiment with small- 
bore motors in Sixes. And they found 
a way to reduce operative cost from 30 
to 40 per cent. 

Now all men can see that some of the 
greatest advances in motor car history are 
among these men’s recent achievements. 


Now This New Hudson 
Weighs 2,980 Lbs. 
Now comes a new HUDSON which 


completely upsets nearly all the standards 
of even two years ago. 


By skilful engineering the weight has 
been cut to 2,980 pounds, with no sacn- 
fice of strength. That for a car with |23- 
inch wheelbase and two tonneau seats. 


Compare that with like cars whose 
makers failed to work along these lines. 
You will find here a saving of 450 to 
1,200 pounds—or the weight of from 
three to eight extra adults, 

Operative cost has been immensely 
reduced by this lightness and this new- 
type motor. Cars of this capacity, built 
along the old lines, consumed from 30 
to 50 per cent more fuel. 


And the price has been brought down 
to $1,750—a record price for a quality 
Six. A price below cars of any type, 
comparable in class and capacity. 


Other New Standards 
The awkward dash angle has been 


wiped out by this beautiful streamline 


body. A\ll hinges have been concealed. 


The speedometer gear is concealed. 


The“One-Man” top has been adopted, 
with quick-adjusting curtains. The left- 
side dnve has come, the dimming search- 
lights, the disappearing tonneau seats. 


To save the old overload on the rear 
tires, the gasoline tank has been put in 
the dash. Extra tires are carried ahead 
of the front door. 

These, and scores of other changes, 
have fairly revolutionized last year’s ideals 
in cars. 


Measure Others by It 


‘These are the coming standards, These 
seeming innovations will soon be essen- 
tials, like the new-bom electric starter. 
Men are coming to Sixes. They are 
coming to lightness. They are coming to 
reasonable prices, to lower operative cost, 
And they are going to demand the beauty 
and equipment which you find in this 


HUDSON Six-40. 


The wise thing to do, in buying this year, 
is to measure other cars by this. If we are 
right, then cars which cling to old-time 
standards are bound to depreciate fast. 


And we are right. Motor car buyers 
have fairly flocked to this car. There has 
not been a day since this car came out 
when we weren't weeks behind on orders. 


We have built many popular models, but 
never a model which was half the sensation 


of the HUDSON Six-40 of this year. 


Car like picture, with extra tonneau 
seats, $1,750 f. 0.b. Detroit. Five-passen- 
ger body, same price. Standard Roadster, 
same price. Convertible Roadster, with 
lined leather top and windows that drop 
into doors —a luxurious enclosed car for 
rough weather, but an open roadster in 
fair weather — $1,950. 


Our Larger Six-54 


On the same lines we build the new 
HUDSON Six-54. The design and 
equipment are almost identical with the 
car pictured here. But the wheelbase is 
135 inches, the engine more powerhul, 
and the price is $2,250. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 7884 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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The mee « ao The 
Diamond Myf! \ Diamond 
isabetter #88 .¥\ isa better 
Tire ih : 

Size x ‘es : : Trend Prices 


30x3 > ier $12.65 

30x3% : = 17.00 

32 x3% rh . 18.10 

| 1 33x4 — 25.25 
ESS = 34x4 5 —s 26.05 
He Mops In Misery Without B. V. D. 34x4% — 35.00 


@ TYPICAL summer day—a typical office scene—a round of 35x44 | be | 36.05 
A smiles at the mingled discomfort and discomfture of the : 
man who hasn’t found out that Bb. V. D. is ‘‘the frst 36x42 37.10 
vid’’ to coolness. You, of course, have B. V. D. on or ready ) ; 
: ot Send 44.45 


to put on. If not, march to the nearest store and get /t. 
For your own welfare, fix this label firmly in your mind 38 x52 57.30 


and make the salesman siow it to you. If he can’t or won’t, 
walk eut! On every B. V. D. Undergarment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 


MER OSLO Oo 
“kV ao” lam & 
EX) - S 
BEST RETAIL TRADE | ) 
nde Mark Reg.U. S. Pat. Off 
i Foreagn Countree 
B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 


isc Deum S00. Pins zs | —defense against short mileage and long skids— 


Knee Ler 
$1.00 and $1. 50 the Garment 


. + th Biles Oe te Oe oo And the tough rubber squeegees give you more mileage 
4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 


and $5.00 the Suit. for less actual outlay —as well as complete control of 
The bf your Car. Demand 
B. V. D. Company, 


y vil + > 
y NEW YORK. r\ |e, 
> London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. j y 


$50,000,000 On The Skids 
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af |" IE. attempt to lower the high cost of 
living has knocked the props out from 

) » . ’ < se ACE . . er « y 
under the sugar business in Louisiana. What Gan 

I ree sugar has left men with million- Zhe Sugar Planters Do2 
dollar properties desperately groping in 
the dark fora way out of their agricultural — ‘The answer is in a series of two articles 
difticulties in this week’s and next week’s issue of 


louisiana sugar planters have learned to ‘THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
make sugar for three and a half cents a Fix Cents the Copy was 
pound, but it can be made cheaper in the 


; ’ The Curtis Publishing Company 
tropics and they must go out of the business. 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Absorbent |] 
Cotton | 


In a Patent Package 


Won’t Infect 


The vital thing is to use Absorb- 


ent which will surely not infect. 


Most Cotton is aseptic when it 
leaves the laboratory. But the prob- 
lem is to keep it aseptic. Every 
touch contaminates. 
| B & B Cotton comes in a patent 
package. In using the Cotton you 
never take out the roll. 

























What you don’t use remains 
wrapped and untouched, just as it 
came from our laboratory. Safely 
demands such a package. 





Our experts have specialized 25 
years on this Cotton. It is ideal 
Absorbent. But the great fact is 
that B & B stays clean. Don't 
forget this vital fact when you buy 
next time. 


10c up—at Druggists 
Bauer & Black, Chicagoand New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Home Uses for Absorbent 


I or dressing wounds. 





Absorbing disc harges 
Covering salves and poultices. Applying 
antiseptics. Bathing eyes. Absorbing 
Applying face powder 
Filtering baby's milk. Corking milk bottles. 
Straining liquids, etc. 


perspiration. 














Solve the Summer 
Shoe Problem 


for your children the 
comfortable way —the dressy 
way and the economical 
way —by fitting them 


out with 


rot-Moc 






BACK TO NATURE SHOES 


For G 
and nd Growing: ups. 

















Every quality that a child's shoe should have 
Soles so flexible they are easily bent d 
Nature shape noiseless light and vol 
won't slip—non to pound the 
r the fl tough sole 
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BERTHE MAY'S 


# MATERNITY 
Yl ‘RS CORSET 


Only corset of this kind made for 
a its own purpose Vorn at any time 
j \ Absolute comfort Dress as usual 
/ Normal appearance preserved 
Prices $5 and upwards 
Mail orders filled with complete satisfac 
tion. Corsets for ordinary wear on same lines 
Write for Booklet No. 46, sent free under 
plain envelope 


bal BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 


Do It For Baby's Sake 

















| milk at all. 


| in town to the theater any more. 


THE SATURDAY 


MY SON 


Centinued from Page 21) 


cows clean, ought not to be allowed to raise 
The public can’t afford to pay 
for the damage caused by such a farmer's 
lack of time and money. The public can’t 
afford it any more than. they can afford to 


| pay for impurity in other kinds of food. 


Most states have passed certain laws with 
this in mind, but all a man has to do is to go 
into any country barn to realize how short 
a distance these laws reach. 

The farmer isn’t getting enough for his 
milk—or his other produce for that mat- 
ter. But that is another question. It 
oughtn't to give him the privilege of raising 
typhoid, tuberculosis and other things 

Dick figures that now he is producing 
milk at a cost of round three cents a 
quart. But he hasn’t lowered his price be- 
low seven cents. He believes that clean 
milk is worth this, and that the extra 
profit ought to go back into the plant for 
= benefit of others. I think he is right. 

But he has made one change— he now has 

two prices. With the larger herd and 
wider distribution he found that in many 
cases it was impossible for customers to 
reach either one of the twostations. A de- 
livery service became necessary. So he 
bought a horse and a milk wagon and put 
the price of delivered milk up to nine cents. 
This gave customers a choice of going after 
their milk and saving the price of one 
hundred and four quarts of milk a year, or 
of spending that amount for delivery. 
Even then deliveries had to be limited to a 
route which the horse could reach. Dick 
couidn’t have done it at this figure if the 
Brewster store hadn't been able to use the 
team and man a few hours each day. 

Incidentally I may say that this store 
does more business every year. It was 

rather a joke among the retail grocers at 
the start, but it isn’t now. But that is 
another matter. 

In telling about the boy’s business suc- 
cess I've neglected to tell about the boy 
himself, which after all is the important 
thing. But I haven't felt as free to do that 
as though it were myself I was talking 
about. Speaking in a general way, how- 
ever, and lining his life up against the lives 
of such of his business associates of his own 
age as I have met, he looks to me to have 
made even a bigger success of his life than 
of his business. I try to view him im- 
personally. The boy was competent and 
had both intelligence and energy, although 
I don’t think much beyond the average. I 
believe that he had it in him to do most 
anything he wanted. 

I haven’t any doubt but what he could 
have amassed a considerable fortune if he 
had confined himself to the contracting 
business. I think he could have risen 
pretty high if politics had been his ambi 
tion. If he hadn’t married he might have 
done both. Why he chose the career he did 
choose seems to me to lie in the fact that he 
accepted life as a responsibility. I think 
sometimes a good many Americans don’t 
see any other clause in the Declaration ex- 
cept that which voices their right to “the 


pursuit of happiness.” They forget that 
the Declaration wasn’t framed at 


port, but by certain earnest men in Phila- 
delphia who had entirely different ideals. 

There isn’t any doubt in my mind but 
what the boy acquired his viewpoint un- 
consciously from the new pioneers with 
whom he was thrown in contact in Little 
Italy. It’s rare when you find among those 
people any other unit but the family, and 
when in the family you don’t find a con- 
sciousness of the larger unit making them 
members of the state and the nation. The 
family and then the nation are vital factors 
in their lives. You don’t see many strug- 
gling for themselves alone down there. 

That is counting for a lot today. It is 
going to count for a lot more in the future. 
The individual perishes, but the family | 
does not. A hundred years from now this | 
nation will be controlled, not by the indi- 
viduals of today but by the families of 
today. Your one-man life, your one-man 
business is snuffed out like a single candle 
in the dark. 

Dick has three children and wants more. 
Jane wants more. The children have meant 
increasing care for them both. Jane looks 
after them herself, with the help of a woman 
who comes in by the day. It keeps her 
pretty busy. She doesn’t have much time 
for anything else. She can’t travel; she 
can’t do much in a social way; she can’t go 
She still 
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A New Way to Profit 
—_—_— y —_"_—_—_ 
For Retail Merchants! 
or Ket erchants! 
This machine automati nal Butter-Kist” poppe 
crackling, melt-in-your-mouth, pure eame buttered 1—thr 
people walk blocks to b In re f d si mak 
profits of $25 to $60 weeklh = a. 
Here, for the first time, is a pop t ! built ‘FOR 
expressly for high-class stor \ machine handsome 
as the finest oia tountam or be tu how ise \ ‘ 
machine that operates automatically. ~ Tienes 
: Fr 
A machine that turns the freel pent pop-cort nickels ‘ 
of your community into yeur store \ machine that in Railw: 
many places is not only pay ng handsome profits tself Dd t : "Park 
has increased general store sales as hith a per cent! Pete deere 
<4 > a9 
utter-NIS orn ropper 
Differe nt from any pop-corn machine u eve iv 
Ditte n Appearance Different in opera \ ‘ Teok im $679.45 
to have in your store Sup ! im one month 
< tal parts of polished alumi: and nick in « Chicago 
an ak white enan Ox Department 
s but five square feet of floot pact Stands six feet ore 
ce 


Does Everting But Make Change 


L he operation is automatic throughout 





ply fill the fe ox, light the gus and start 
the motor. Th I Rist” I . es tl 
rest It feeds tt t n proper amtit x 
eparate . 
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Advertises Your Store 


The “ Butter-Kist "’ Popper makes 








place tl nost talked-of store on the 
st Everybods I tifed | the fasci 
n moving mechanisn Pulls crowd ke 
magi Be first in ur section with t 
aspot-cash money-maker! Write today 


Illustrated Book Free 


Full of facts, figures and photo 


graphs tl ten pele thing Read how 

r merchan leaning up big profit 
every week ‘Sold on easy terms. bk 
season now opening rite now and get 
t ivformation t return mail 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
1551 Van BurenSt., Indianapolis, Ind. 
































Fish All Day with One Live Minnow 


« “Nifty Minne” 


Ay tical, permanent live fish bait for salt 

t water f n Expert and amateur 
: eTmen tor two seasons enthusiast ver it 
Minnow enclosed in non-breakable, flexibk 
transparent case Inlet and outlet holes allow 
water to flow through slowly y 
alive Guaranteed Hooks 
Nickel plated r sale by de 





postpaid in U.S. $1.00; in ¢ 


Jos. M. Ness Co., Mfrs., Minneapolis, Minn. 











SWEET MFG. CO., 83 Griswold St., 


Detachable 


Wey aelerst 
Leng Stroke 


sitate tower MOTOR 


Fits any boat. Ball -bearin Engine 10Y, inch Weedless Propeller 
}.ring Piston, same as in Packard car, Copper 

ater Jacket, same as in Cadillac car. Kin 
ston Carburetor, same as in highest gr ~4 - 
auto and marme engines. Silent Under 
water Exhaust, same as in highest priced launches 
Steers from any part of the boat. Perfect con 
trol from trolling to racing. Sends |8-foot boat 8 
to9 miles perhour. Uses gasoline and oil mixed 
No vibrations, No noise. Runs and keeps on 
running day after day. Guaranteed for lite 

mey back without argument if not satished 
Write for free catalog and special 30 day price 
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Detroit, Mich. 
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American Gas Machine Co 415 Clarke St., Albert Lea, Minn 
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CONSUMERS COOLER CO., 24 Carroll Ave., Michigans City, lod 
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The new book by the recognized authority on dancing 
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“individualized Spring models 
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Here is still another 
Adler-Rochester 
Spring Achi ‘ 
This model we illustrate, with 
its slightly shortish coat and the 
tighter fitting English effect, has 
an illusive touch of Spring snap 
and freshness, and is another 
Adler-Rochester achievement. 
This is just one of the new 


that our merchants everywhere 
are now showing. 

These models are tailored in 
foreign and domestic fabrics— 
from Twenty to Forty Dollars. 

Write for our Spring Book of 
Men’s Fashions, and the name of 
the merchant in your town who 
sells Adler-Rochester 
the very highest grade of ready- 
for-service clothes. 


L. Adler, Bros. & Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Rochester-Made Means Quality 

















Revolving chelves. Adopted 
and used by U. 5. Government 


Tasy nye vent plan. Enjc 
its goodness while pe Bram 
for it Guaranteed 25 
ears. Send postal today 





Here’s Real Pleasure 


Escape the heat and monotony of long, languid 
days by an outing, vacation or e xploring trip in an 


Old Jown Cance 


It will ope “~ a world of new summertime pleasures to 
you I “Old Town” is strong and rol = swift and 
grace ful preferred by experienced canoe ists. 2000 
canoes in stock--agentseverywhere—send for atalog 
OLD TOWN CANOE o, 356 Middle 8t., Old Town, 
“Where the stream in wi Maine, 
Goes laughin’ on, jest 

















Enables you to quickly and calls” 
select the exact size and style of 
wrench you need, 

Look for it at your hardware dealer's 


fo be sure of absolute satisfaction 
no matter what kind of too) you need 
apecify the trademarked brand 


Behind it atands «a manufacturing 
experience ofa half century 


insist on your dealer showing 


veu trademark tools 


The Billings & Spencer Co. 
Hartford, Coan. 





Baby Educators 
are food rings for 
teething infants. 

Better than taste- 


less rubber or ivory 


rings. 

They encourage 
baby to exercise his 
teeth. 


Baby 
Educators 
Please 


Babies 


y =< They just love them. Made of honey- 
C ) sweetened cereals. Very nutritious. 

2 If your or ot druggist hasn't Baby Educstors 

yet, well send two tins (6 rings in each), 

postpaid, 

JOHNSON EDUCATOR 


FOOD co 
42 Batterymarch Street 
Boston, Mass. 


for 50 cents. 


manages to do most of her housework with 
Dick’s help. If the day has been strenuous 
Dick gets the dinner. He doesn’t mind. 
He brings home a steak or some chops and 
it is done in no time. 

Neither of them has much time for any- 
thing else outside the home now while the 
children are young. But the remarkable 
fact is that neither wants anything more. 
When Jane’s unburdened town friends come 
to see her she doesn’t envy them. Most 
of them drive away in their automobiles 
envying her, hard work and all. I’ve seen 


it in their eyes when I’ve happened to be | 
Dick’s partner drove down one | 


there. 
Sunday afternoon, as a matter of duty, to 
see the children. 
Sunday since. He looks to me like a man 
who is groping round in the dark for an 
explanation. 

However, there are some women—child- 
less ones—who have expressed to Ruth 
opposite views. 

They have said they think it a great pity 
for a woman of Jane’s intelligence to waste 
her life as a drudge. 

“There are plenty of women,” they say, 
“who are not fitted for anything else but to 
cook and scrub.” 

Of course there is a lot Ruth could say. 
There’s a lot she would like tosay. Butshe 
never replies. The women who make such 
statements are the women who aren’t doing 
anything at all. 

They neither cook nor scrub nor bear 
children. It’s the women who cook and 
scrub who also bear. The childless ones 
are like the eight-hour men who are kicking 
for a six-hour day while misusing the time 
they already have. 

As the children grow older both Jane and 
Dick will have more time, and then they 
will know how to use it. I heard Jane say 
one day to a young friend who was going to 
Europe: 

“I’m going myself a little later on.” 

“You are? But how can you leave the 
children?” 


“T can’t. I’m going to take them with 


| me as soon as they are out of college.” 


The friend gave a gasp. 

“But that is years and years away.” 

“Only a few years,” said Jane. 

That's the way she felt. Days flew by 
for her like seconds while they flew by for 
the other like months. I have a notion that 
at forty-five or fifty Jane will be younger 
than that woman is today, in spite of the 
cooking and scrubbing. 

Dick will be younger at that age, too, than 
most of his associates. He’s bound to be. 
A man with an outside interest like the 
production of clean milk can’t help it. A 
new customer is born every day, so that his 
business is always with Bae young. Then 
there are his own. A man can’t grow old 
when he begins to grow all over again with 


his own. 


Ruth and I began life fresh when the 
boy married. Now we are beginning again 
with our grandchildren. It’s the only way. 
When a tree gets past the bearing period it 
goes to decay unless new shoots are grafted 
on. With the new life it goes on forever. 

I’m proud of the boy. I’m proud of his 
home and his family and his business. Alone 
in the dark Ruth and I talk over these 
things. Sheis trying to make the others just 
like oureldest son. Andshe’ll doit. Then 
she'll begin with the grandchildren. 


(THE END) 


Show-Window Lamps | 


HOW-WIN DOW lamps that can be ad- 
justed to bring out to the best advantage 
goods of any particular color, such as green 
silks one day, for instance, and cotton goods 
with orange designs the next day, have now 
been perfected and are just getting to the 
point of going on the market. 
Glass strips of various colors take the 
light rays from an electric lamp, make a 
mosaic pattern of the rays, and then gather 


them all together again, blending the light | 


into a daylight effect. 
By adjusting the glass strips the out- 


coming light can be modified so that it will | 


intensify red or any other color, as de- 
sired. Such lights have been suggested for 
art-gallery use. 
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The Piccadilly—stitched 
cool and com- 
, because 
Lined and 
* Natural Shape 


VERY step a pleasure. 
Perfect- fitting oxfords 
give your feet a cool, rest- 
ful feeling that adds to the 
enjoyment of a Summer 
stroll. There’s a Florsheim 
correct for business, sport 
and dress. Priced at $5 
and up to $7. 
The Florsheim dealer will show you 


the season's correct styles. 


“THE SIGN OF CORRECT STYLES" 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


| 
Free on Request 
| 
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DISHWASHING DRUDGERY GONE FOREVER 
The Kitchenette Family Dishwasher takes the 
place of the old, dishcloth, dishpan way. Washes 
and sterilizes in a few minutes. Will 

not break the most delicate china 

Hi anc is do not touch the water. No red 

hands Approved 


, 42 Pearl St., Buffa 











THE TANGO 00x 


srepused THE nEW STEPS AT HOME 
tow a} sins com n 
Real Tango, One step. Hesitation, 
he Castle Walk, The Inno 
vation, Maxize m all late dances. W: 2 
and illustrated by fam< peatrical produ 
and dancer. Sk zpleined 
Copyrighted ¢ 

Rook,’’ equal . by 

postpaid §1 . 

ADAMS res. co. Tima St. Fostoria, Ohio 











If a Better Education 


would be of benefit to you, if you would 
like to obtain any college, 
business college, agricultural school or 
musical conservatory, we'd like to tell 
you how about a thousand young people 
have obtained courses without one cent 
of expense to themselves and how you can 
do the same thing and enter next Fall 
Box 286, Educational Division 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


a course in 
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Motorcycle Tires “Kise Tires 


When you're away out in the country with miles of 
roughest going between you and home, then, of all times, 
is when good tires count. Then is the time when tire 

~ confidence asserts itself, especially when your tires are 
Goodyears—‘‘/ttle brothers to the big Anti-Skid Auto 

N shaving yourself is your real difficulty dull blades—or That Is Why 

meron a badly adjusted frame? Both of these bad hat is why theee of every Geut 4004 ack boat Cattle 


tures are overcome in the present day perfect Gem That is. why all motorcycle: me 


“Well 
That’s 


Fine!!” 

















Damaskeene Razor—the result of years of experiment and ise Goodyears. That is why mot 
study—insert a Gem Damaskeene Blade in a Gem Damaskeene in referring t 0 qui k. clean, comfortab! 
frame and shave—that’s all there is to it. often say “real Goodyear 


GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR outfit complete 
with 7 Gem Damaskeene Blades, in genuine mo- 
rocco leather case, $1.00. At all up-to-date dealers. 
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Vet ( t nd vier i l A 
Ask your dealer locking fabs a2 " “ I 
to show you the Fabr Under } sure the rut fo it 
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buy the Gem x M et ned fabric insur { 
! I blow another troul | 
construction, are also obviated in thx 
making 
L Hold All Records 
O Goodyear Motorcycle T 
world's record in spec 
ne rene the strain _ - a another reason th 
curves, wy roads and There is a Goodyear 
Dollar hot engines town . Ask bien ¢ show 
Outfit olny ny of these ‘ 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
Toronto, Canada London, England Mexico City, Mexico 





Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities Dealers Everywhere Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 


is Half Tae Fucl 
[] Expense Worth Saving? 


Read This Letter 


Home Bank Building, Detroit, Mich 






























The Peck-Williamson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
This is my third winter and I am perfectly satisfied wi 
results. Am using slack coal at a cost of alx : $5.65 per to on 
when my neighbors are paying $8 and $8.50 for their fuel. A tor 
of slack lasts as long as a ton of hard coal and with equal results 
The UNDERFEED is ¢ he only system of heating, as it does not 
smother the fire every e you replenish the fuel The UNDER 
FEED system crowds tt ve als nearer the point of attack and 
quently gives more heat when replenished, than les : the se with the topfeed syster 
ours truly, GI M ON 
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Vy Hi hway Should Coal in the Underfeed is fed from bel and yme right in your vicinit “ k 
. like a candle, burns from top down. The tire must reser wes that clean, ev 
Outlive Its Guarantee oe Geld hic ah aeclcitiee |.” hae meee 
raft. As in th andle, this down-burning gives 
yy Oe gear haw yg tergion pt cage pete: Our Startling Guarantee 
Good roads spell increased business activity for a com- last longer. Simple and logical, isn’t it? With We g ' 
munity, convenience and safety for the individual and an a ee gd ete coal | f at least one-half by 1 
awakened civic pride. moke, clinkers or dirt, and few ashes. | ( 
As an official or a taxpayer you should constantly advocate the ca an ase one naw 4 peRarnees & ! 
building of good roads and take a personal interest in the materials used. hh . = hi ~ el li ilies proces : 
Any highway should outlive its guarantee, giving lasting service at low Underfeed is adapted to warm air, steam 
first cost pm the vest possible uphsep expense. hot water in buil rs of kinds, lar r 
mall. Sh we send you th me ‘ ’ 
| EHIGH PORTLAND addresses of over 2,000 Underf 
CEMENT hen \ = of You Need This Book ‘ The Williamson Heater Co., ‘ i 
That is what you get when you specify a Lehigh Portland Cement Concrete econ If you are ‘ 196 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohic s 
road—a road that will stand up under all traffic and weather conditions with- big coal be it re , w ald like to know & ; 
out excessive maintenance cost. - - ao M ' an Dix fr to two-t 
White us for nggicuiane about the quality and economy of Lehigh Cement . oome token: k . bd 
Concrete roads. We will send you some startling facts. I Overfed to 1 . | Cars Als 4 
LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CO. sap ye . ° 
733 Young Bldg., Allentown, Pa. 377 Consumers Bidg., Chicago, Ill. money l Nat | 
11 Mills—Over 12,000,000 Barrels Annual Capacity The Williamson Heater Co. - > 
Formerly Address 
Concrete’s the Thing—Lehigh's the Cement The Peck- Williamson Co H 4 
196 W Fifth St.,Cincinnati, Ohio s ’ 
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“Safe!” 


(When you buy Chalmers 
“Porosknit” Underwear) 


To be “SAFE,” insist_on_ the 
genuine Chalmers “ Porosknit.” 
Please read this and learn why 
you should avoid imitations. 














Underwear may be made to /oo# some- 
thing like Chalmers ‘* Porosknit.’’ But none 
can match the genuine in ** Porosknit”’ 
fort, durability, quality of yarn, 
lightne 


com- 
j 
eiasticity, S, COOiNEesS. 


None, how hor ever, 


Protect yourself, 
Look for the label. 


Union Suit Comfort 


Examine genuine Chal- 
mers **Porosknit’’ Union Suit 
Furn it inside out Notice how 
rein 
seamed by 


Buy right. 





any 


trongly the seams are 
torced double 
cover 
No 
open 
titche 
These 
unraveling. 
The** 
But 





camming 
cumbersome flaps gape 
Stretch the fabric. See the 
surrounding each ventilating 
with the lock-stitch, prevent 


extra 
hole. 


tretch’’ 
in Chaimer 


in knit goods runs one way. 
* Porosknit’’ Union Suits 


lec ae a VY oo ye 





Write for Handsome Book of All Styles 
FOR MEN Any FOR BOYS 


Shirts and Drawers 


0c per garment 25¢ 
FOR MEN FOR BOYS 


Style 


Union Suits 


iti. 





the stretch of the triangular piece in the 
back runs opposite to the rest. ‘This 
full elasticity in seat. It giwes—- at every 
turn or bend, with no pull, no bulge. 


means 


Phere can be no “short-waisted’ 
no *‘cutting in the crotch.”’ 

The Closed Crotch is comfortable 
fits. It stays put. 

**Porosknit”’ 
man, for boy. 


This Label on Every Garment 


* feeling 
and 


is made in a// styles —for 


L‘MI ae tes | 


TRADE MARK 





Read This 


No-Limit Guarantee 





“If any garment bearing the genuine Chal- 
mers ‘Porosknit’ label, and not stamped 

econds’ or ‘Imperfect’ across the label 
fails to give you its cost value in under- 
wear satisfaction, return it direct to us 
and we will replace it or, refund your 
money, including postage.” 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
1 Bridge Street Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Also Makers of Chalmers Spring Needle Ribbed 
Union Suits, Fall and Winter Weight 





$1.00 


Any Style 
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AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 


PON ’ TO S@vY NEW CY 
YOUR OLO ONES BECOME 
ROUND, SEND THEM’ TO US, WE WiLt 
THEM. FURNISH AND FIT NEW PISTON 
IMPROVED RINGS SENO 
NFQORMATION 


HB UNDERWOODECO 


HAVE NOE 
WORN 
RE.BORE 
ANO 


FOR ADDITIONAL 





CREOLE PECAN PRALINES 


New Orleans’ Wonderful Candy 
Made of the Louisiana plantation a and Pecans 
from Ca hy Creole Mammy’s re« 
$1i OR A TWO POL ND BOX PREPAID. send 

at. cents 


postage for a free sample Praline 


i otal, GA racemes 


423 Bourbon St. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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YOUR 
RAINY- 
DAY 
FUND 


give us. 


Address your inquiry to 


Se 
The Curtis 


SAVERY man and woman who 

plays safe, sets aside a fund for 
4 unexpected expenses. 
about tomorrow 
He looks the future confi- 
dently in the eye; there is no trouble 
in store for him. 
day fund set aside for emergencies. 

Kstablish your rainy-day fund. 
living costs keep pace with your income, 
increase your income and deposit the 
increase in bank. 
it, by selling their spare time to us. We 
will pay cash for the odd minutes you can 


Karn at one and the same time, the 
extra money you need, the insurance it 
offers against debt and trouble, and the 
peace of mind it makes possible. 
us explain our offer. 


The Agency Division, Box 290 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Worry 


is not one of his 


He has a rainy- 


If your 


Thousands are doing 


Let 
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developed telegraphs at the expense of the 
newer and, on the whole, better method of 
electrical communication. At any rate, after 
more than twenty years of state ownership, 
it was only very recently that France seri- 
ously took up the matter of improving a 
very bad telephone service. 

That she is still far behind our private 
corporations in the matter of developing 
telephony is shown not only by the figures 
as to the number of instruments in use but 
by the quite onerous conditions she imposes 
on the telephone user—as by requiring him 
to purchase an instrument, to pay rental 
and to make a 
deposit covering all toll charges. Certainly 
no institution, public or private, which was 
anxious to sell the greatest possible amount 
of telephone service would impose such 
conditions. 

France is in the railroad business also, 
owning and operating over five thousand 
miles of road, or a little more than one- 
sixth of the country’s total mileage. 

The finest suburban train I ever saw runs 
over the state railroad from Paris to Ver- 
sailles. It is propelled, lighted and heated 
by electricity. The cars are of steel, and so 
big and roomy that they immediately re- 
mind the American of home after some 
acquaintance with the diminutive equip- 
ment on the other side of the water. The 
aisles run through the center of the cars 
in the American fashion. More important 
still, the compartments are not boxed in 
after the all-but-universal European cus- 
tom. The partition that divides one com- 
partment from the next extends only a foot 
or so above the top of the seat. Thus the 
whole upper space is open, allowing cir- 
culation of light and air almost as in an 
American daycoach. Or, rather, because 
the seats are in pairs, face to face and back 
to back, the arrangement closely resembles 
that in our standard Pullman sleeping cars. 

The windows, however, are larger than 
in fact, the sides of the 
cars are nearly all glass. They are finished 
in white or a very light color, and there are 
no mistaken attempts at decoration. In 
fine, they are beautifully bright, airy and 
spacious, so that you cannot see one 


without wishing to travel a long way in it. 


The Best Cars and the Worst 


I fully sympathized with the enthusiasm 
of the obliging station master who showed 
me over the train, and was able to tell him, 
with perfect candor, that there was not a 
suburban train in the United States to 
match it. When he incidentally explained 
that the aisles had been made wide so that 
passengers for whom there were no seats 
could stand, I realized that the state had 
gone a little farther than I first supposed 
in borrowing American ideas. 

was permitted to stand beside the 
driver of the first car in order to see the 
track. The train ran forty miles an hour 


| between stops and there were many curves, 


yet it ran so smoothly that my footing was 
never disturbed. 

These fine cars and the road over which 
they run are a matter of the last six 
months however. The run to Versailles is 
twelve miles and includes the gilt-edge 
the sort of influential 
traffic for which railroads everywhere put 


| their best foot forward. With the excep- 


tion of that twelve miles, there is nothing 
whatever to admire in France’s manage- 
ment of railroads. 

I rode in another suburban train on the 
same state railroad. You may get an ap- 
proximate idea of the first ride by imagin- 
ing a lighter and brighter standard Pullman 
ear. You may get an approximate idea of 
the second one by imagining a dingy ca- 
boose of a way-freight train on a third-class 
American line. In a general way the cars 
look not unlike our box freight cars, only 
they are cut down, say, two feet in height 
and a dozen feet in length. 

The car is divided into five compart- 
ments, each containing two plain wooden 


| benches running along the sides of the 


compartments and facing each other. The 
sides of the compartments are of plain 


| wood, painted a sad brown and leaving 


some doubt as to their cleanliness. There 
is ro communication whatever between 
one compartment and another. One enters 


the compartment at the end through a door 
in the side of the car. When these doors 
are shut each compartment is a sealed box. 
No aisle or corridor runs through the car. 
Of course there is no toilet room in the car 
and there would be no way to get to it if 
there was. There is no communication 
between one car and another, the cars 
having no end platforms such as all our 
passenger cars have, but ending in a blank 
wall, like our freight cars. 

Each of these hermetically sealed com- 
partments is supposed to hold ten people, 
with such luggage as they may have. i 
rode only a dozen miles in one containing 
only eight people and there was not air 
enough in it for a mole. 

They tell you these oldest style third- 
class cars are now used only for suburban 
travel, but I found suburban to be a some- 
what elastic word; in fact such cars are 
run for journeys requiring several hours. 

There is a first-class car on the state 
road. It is seven paces long or approxi- 
mately twenty feet. The compartments 
are a little wider than in the third-class car. 
The seats are upholstered and no doubt the 
upholstery was once rather smart. It is 
soiled now. 

There is no aisle or corridor through the 
car; consequently there is no way of getting 
from one part of it to any other part when 
the train is in motion. Naturally there is 
no toilet room. 


The Scarcity of Fresh Air 


These old cars, twenty feet long or there- 
about, have only two axles, or four wheels. 
Running at high speed over light rails, not 
ballasted for heavy trains, they are decid- 
edly roughriders; but the greatest afflic- 
tion of all these cars is lack of fresh air. 
Riding only a dozen or twenty miles in 
newer types of cars that had corridors 
down the sides, I have been half stifled; 
and in this respect it seems to make no 
great difference whether you ride first, sec- 
ond or third class. People smoke and eat 
in their compartments and invariably keep 
the windows closed. After a train has been 
running an hour or two the only advantage 
of the corridor is that you get a sort of 
average of the bad air in all compartments 
instead of being confined to that in your 
own particular box. 

I do not know whether you have ever rid- 
den in the caboose of a way freight on a 
third-class railroad in the United States 
when there were as many passengers as 
the vehicle could well hold, most of them 
addicted to pipes and the sort of tobacco 
that comes in large, loose brown-paper 
packages. There was a time when it was 
my privilege to enjoy that experience 
rather frequently; and, except for the free- 
and-easy sociability of the caboose, that 
comes much nearer to conditions of travel 
on some state trains in France than any- 
thing else I have ever seen in the United 
States. 

Between that and the Versailles train 
you have the worst and the best. It is only 
fair to say that the best is very new and 
there is little of it. Between the two ex- 
tremes are various grades of various dates; 
but one thing that immediately strikes you 
is that there is no uniformity, no standard. 
It is obvious at a glance that whatever 
imprevements there are have come in 
small and more or less haphazard patches. 

For example, you go into the Pennsyl- 
vania or Grand Central station at New 
York, or the Northwestern at Chicago, and 
you see a whole and great transportation 
plant, practically span-new and all up to 
the mark. 

It looks as though somebody had said: 
“Throw the old stuff away and start 
fresh.”” But in every railroad station in 
Paris you will see, along with whatever 
they have of newest and best equipment, 
strings of sorry old antediluvian vehicles, 
unsightly, uncomfortable and unsanitary. 
You will even see the most unequal equip- 
ment in the same train bound for the same 
destination—1912, figuratively speaking, 
nose to nose with 1219. 

Of course a great deal is true of the pri- 
vately owned roads as well as of the 
state owned; yet there is an overwhelming 
mass of testimony to show that the state- 
owned road has given the poorest service 








and been theslowest to make improvements. 
It is hardly more than a year, in fact, since 
the government made the first serious 
attempt to bring its railroad up to date. 
Prior to that time poor equipment and late 
trains were fairly the rule. A few years ago 
patient patrons raised an incipient riot 
because a train was two hours late in run- 
ning fifteen miles; and that was only a 
somewhat exaggerated instance cf their 
daily experience. 

if you look it up you will find that France 
is almost exactly the size of Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan and Wisconsin combined. 
It is in good part an open, undulating 
country, offering hardly greater physical 
obstacles to the construction and operation 
of railroads than are to be found in those 
four American commonwealths. Its total 
railroad mileage is less than that of the 
states named by about ten per cent, and it 
contains about three times their population. 

Now I imagine that if you were’to show 
a Harriman or a Hill a territory the size of 
the four states named, with a somewhat 
smaller railroad mileage and three times 
their population, he would immediately 
begin to rub his hands in anticipation of fat 
dividends and large melons; but, in fact, 
railroading in France, broadly speaking, 
has never been profitable. From the begin- 
ning it has been heavily under the hand of 
the state. Whether it would have been 
profitable if private enterprise had been 
given as free rein as with us is another 
question, Transportation conditions in 
Europe are so different from those in the 
United States that assumptions as to what 
Americans would do in Europe, or Euro- 
peans in America, are very dangerous. 


The Period of Speculation 


Back in the thirties a railroad was built 
from Paris to Versailles. Then followed a 
long discussion as to whether the railroads 
of France should be built by the govern- 
ment or by private concerns. One result of 
this protracted debate was that, though the 
United States had four thousand miles of 
railroad in 1842, France had only three 
hundred and fifty. The more important 
result was a compromise between the pol- 
icy of state ownership and that of private 
ownership. 

To put it briefly, the government in 1842 
granted concessions for nine lines, the state 
to construct the roadbed, the localities 
through which the lines passed to pay two- 
thirds of the cost of right of way, and the 
concessionary companies to lay the track, 
provide the rolling stock and operate the 
roads. Thus there was a mixture of state 
ownership, municipal ownership and pri- 

vate ownership. The localities, however, 
soon objected so strenuously to the cost 
thrust on them that the state relieved them 
of their share in the partnership. 

As was the case both in England and the 
United States, the beginning of railroad 
construction on an important scale was 
marked by a period of rampant speculation. 
Securities issued by the concessionary com- 
panies were eagerly bought and, as is also 
usual, promoters saw to it that the supply 
equaled the demand. By 1847 it was evi- 
dent that a collapse in railroad securities 
was impending. In England or the United 
States the government, of course, would 
have allowed the collapse to take place. 
There would have been reorganizations, 
overoptimistic investors would have pock- 
eted their losses, and the policy of private 
ownership would have continued. 

The French Government, however, was 
a partner in the enterprise. Moreover, it 
regarded railroads primarily as public con- 
cerns and it did not wish investors to be- 
come discouraged from assisting in their 
construction. Therefore it granted various 
aids to the concessionary companies, some- 
times advancing them capital outright, and 
in one case taking over the whole road and 
reimbursing investors. Thus aided, the 
concessionary companies undertook ex- 
tensions. In ten years the conditions of 
1847 were repeated on a larger scale and 
there was a panic in railroad securities. To 
reassure investors and to enable the com- 
panies to raise the capital needed to com- 
plete their lines, the government then 
adunted the policy of guaranteeing the 
interest on railroad bonds. This guaranty 
of interest by the government still underlies 
the whole railroad situation in France. 

The private concerns had resolved them- 
selves by that time into six great com- 
panies—the West, the North and the East 


occupying respectively the territory west- 
erly, northerly and easterly from Paris; 


and 
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the Orléans, the Midi, and the Paris-Lyons- 
Mediterranean, which, roughly speaking, 
take in the southern part of France. All of 
them except the Midi run to Paris; yet, 
with few exceptions, each has its own 
separate territory and there is little direct 
competition among them. 

There was, of course, a demand for rail- 
roads by communities not yet reached, and 
the government, as a partner in the railroad 
business, could no more ignore those de- 
mands than our government can ignore the 
collective demands of a hundred communi- 
ties for post-office buildings. Moreover 
the state wished certain lines constructed 
for military rather than commercial reasons, 
so government partnership in the railroad 
business was further extended, the treasury 
subscribing part of the capital for certain 


lines and in some cases building them | 


outright. One set of unattached branch 
lines, which the Orléans Company refused 
to take into its system, was purchased by 
the state in 1877. Thus more than a 
generation ago the French Government 
owned outright nearly two thousand miles 
of railroad in the southwestern part of the 
country, an aggregation of poor lines so 
incoherent that it could hardly be called a 
system, yet known ever since as the Old 
State Railroad. 


A Story of Deficits 


This Old State Railroad has always been 
operated at a loss. The poor results ob- 
tained from that road and the extent to 
which the government had been obliged to 
aid other roads did not strengthen senti- 
ment in favor of state ownership of rail- 
roads in general; but the Western Railroad 
began getting heavily into debt to the gov- 
ernment, which was obliged year after year 
to advance sums to pay bond interest 
under its guaranty. These advances were 
charged to the road and were to bear interest. 

The territory served by the Western 
Railroad does not produce a great amount 
of profitable tonnage or attract a heavy 
passenger traffic. In 1908 its deficit rose to 
five million four hundred thousand dollars 
that is, it failed by that much to earn the 
guaranteed interest and dividends. 

M. Clemenceau, a radical, was then 
prime minister. He proposed that the gov- 
ernment purchase the Western Railroad, 


and by threatening to resign forced the | 
The argument | 


bill through the Senate. 
was that the roud was a perpetual drain on 
the treasury anyway, and that it would in 
any event cost the state no more to own it 
than to make up the yearly deficits in guar- 
anteed interest. 

Thus the state came into possession of a 
fairly compact and coherent railroad sys- 
tem embracing some thirty-seven hundred 
miles. Together with the Old State road, it 
now owns and operates about fifty-five 
hundred miles, or slightly over one-sixth 
the total mileage of the country. 

It is important, however, to remember 
how that situation came about. Practi- 
cally from the beginning the government 

was a partner in the railroad business. It 


regarded railroads primarily as state in- | 


strumentalities rather than as mere instru- 
ments of commerce, often intervening to 
require the construction of lines for polit- 
ical or military rather than for strictly 
commercial reasons. In Eastern France you 
may see stretches of track with grass grow- 
ing over the rails. They were built, not for 
business, but for war. 

I do not pretend to intimate that this 
was not the best possible railroad policy for 
France, but it arose from conditions that 
have no parallel in the United States. 
Heaven knows we can learn a million 
things from France; but that we can learn 


anything about railroad management from | 


her I deny. 

And in northwestern France private en- 
terprise in railroading distinctly broke 
down. Whether this was due to irremedi- 
able conditions, to faults of management or 
to the hand of the state, I do not know, and 
the point is of no importance anyway. The 
privately owned railroad system in that 
part of the country decidedly failed. For 
years on end it could not earn the interest | 
on its bonds or the dividends on its shares. 
Under a like condition in the United States | 
bondholders and stockholders, of course, 
would have gone without interest and div- 
idends; the road would have been reorgan- 
ized and its fixed charges cut down to a 
sum it could earn. The French Govern- 
ment, however, for reasons it considered 
sound, had guaranteed a return to investors 
in the road's securities. 
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5 UR old friend, Dame Fashion, says you must have at [i 
¥ least one pair of high shoes this summer to go with ia 
= ©your Colonials. 4 
ie | Her favorite daughter, Miss bogue, says “LA FRANCE, pre- a 
: ferred for both styles.” Bi 
© Our style book, which we will be glad to mail you upon request, § { 
: illustrates the better ideas in both types. ¢| 
a LA FRANCE Shoes fit into every demand of occasion or | 
= | circumstance. & 
& No. 816 is a Colonial in Sterling Patent Colt, 
ha welt, with Louis Cuban heel. You'll like it By! 
is | 
= WILLIAMS, CLARK & COMPANY f 
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377 Washington Street - Lynn, Mass. 
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Waterman PORTO Does It 


Makes any boat a motor boat. 
Weight 59 Ibs. Sold direct from Factory to you, 


Waterman Marine Motor Co., 220 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit,Mich. | 
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Turn Your Shirt Tails Into Drawers 
What Good is a Shirt Tail Anyway? 


N OLUS the outside shirt and underdrawers 
are one garment. This means that the shirt 
can't work out of the trousers, that there are 
no shirt tails to bunch in seat, that the 
“stay put”, nothing of 
the comfort and economy the saving of a 
garment affords. 
OLUS is coat cut—opens all the way down 
—closed crotch—closed back. See illus- 


tration. 


drawers ;—to 


Say 


For golf, tennis and field wear, we rec- 
ommend the special attached collar 
OLUS with regular or short sleeves. 
Extra sizes for very tall or stout men. 


All shirt fabrics, in smart designs, in- 
cluding silks— $1.50 to $10.00 


OLUS ONE-PIECE PAJAMAS for 
lounging, resting and comfortable sleep. 
Made on the same principle as OLUS 
shirts. Coat cut—closed crotch— 
closed back. No strings to tighten 

or come loose. $1.50 to $8.50. 


Ask your dealerforOLUS. If he cannot supply 
you, we'll send prepaid. Booklet on request. 


Phillips Jones Company, Makers 
Dept. O, 1199 Broadway, New York 


To Dealer: If our representative does not call on you, 
write for agency for PHILL IPS. JONE S products 


Emperor, Princely, Jack-Rabbit and OLUS shirts 


KENNEBEC ON YOUR CANOE 
means quality —the finest materials, workmanship and 
finish. It means strength, lightness, steadiness and 
speed. It means case in paddling. It means the best 
all-round canoe built. Canoeing is the most exhilara 
ting sport in the world. Write for booklet on paddling, 


sailing and motor boating in . Kenne te Canoe. 
Kennebec Canoe Co., 10 B. R. Square, W: Me. 


: Ideal cation of live Wr 
Metor Bosts. § oats, Huating and Fis 
FREE 
THE WM. MULLIWE CO 
402 Franklin St, falem, 0.0 B.A. 
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Interesting and Valuable Information about 


PATENT TED 


and borgss by Manufacturers, send 6 cents post 
we we ustrated paper Visible Results and Terms 
B. Lacey, Dept. T, Washington, D. © Extad. 1869 


PATEN fnetyiere IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 


= rant Owen patents. Send 
stent fr to 


yoks; inventions wanted, 
' 
hic HARD B. OWEN 


ANTED~- —AN IDEA! Who can think of 
some simple thing to patent? 

*rotect your ideas, they may bring you wealth, 
Write for ““Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 
Patent and Your Money.” Ranpo.ra & Co., Dept. 137, 
Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C 


Vaudeville Sketches, 
Monologs, Dia 
logs, Recitations. 

usical Pieces, Minstrel Material, 
Large Catalog Free 





Speen, Drills, 
Make-up Goods 
T. 8. DENISON @ CO, Dept 20, Chicago 


Right Here We Add 


Elegance 


Ni anufacturing facilities 
33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





NG CH seemingly good hosiery sags at the shoe top in dis- 
tressing folds and wrinkles. 


We build hosiery that 
put'’—that meets and keeps the gentle incurve of the ankle as 
smooth as the skin, And this isn't just for one or two wearings. 


Knox-Knit Hosiery 


It wears and wears 


stands up to shape. Goes on the foot, into the tub, under the and comes back again 
just as perfect fitting as when you bought it 
round wear, or Knox-Knit Gauziest Gauze for summer, will give you this perfect ankle 
All Knox-Knit is especially reinforced at heels and toes. The Gauziest Gauze 
ver weight has also the fashionable double sole, high spliced heel and extension 
All latest shades and colors. Antiseptically dyed; will not irritate or poison. 

Made for men, women, boys and girls. Guaranteed without time limit. 
If your dealer doesn't carry Knox-Knit,send his name and $1.50 for six pairs, prepaid. 


FREE—W rite for new booklet, “The Hole Darn Family” 
Knoxville Knitting Mills Co., Manufacturers 
Dept. A, Knoxville, Tennessee 
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Thus the situation was a good deal as 
though the railroads in Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Northern New York 
could not earn their fixed charges, which our 
Federal Government had guaranteed; so 
that the continuation of transportation by 
rail in that region depended on the treas- 
ury at Washington making good a yearly 
deficit. Under such conditions there would 
undoubtedly be a demand that the Federal 
Government take over the roads, and I think 
I should be in favor of it; but between that 
and a deliberate government purchase of 
roads that are prospering under private man- 
agement there is a very obvious difference. 

If our government, under such imaginary 
conditions, did take over the New England 
roads I should hope it would do much bet- 
ter with them than the French Government 
has done with the Western Railroad. In 
1908, the last year of private management, 
the deficit was something over five million 
dollars. After three years of state manage- 
ment it had about tripled. In those three 
years gross receipts increased by about 
three million dollars, but operating ex- 
penses increased by nearly twelve millions. 
This increase was largely in the payroll. 
During the three years the state added over 
four thousand to the number of employees. 
Operating expenses rose to ninety per cent 
of the gross receipts. 

A parliamentary commission then ob- 
served: 

“It can hardly be called in question that 
the number of officials and employees is far 
greater in relation to traffic on the state 
railroads than on the other systems. It has 
been attempted to explain these facts by 
the special character of the traffic on the 
Especially has it been 
claimed that at the time of the fruit har- 
vests the lines in Normandy and Brittany 
are subjected to demands that require the 
employment of a very large force. This 
argument does not seem tenable, for it would 
apply to all systems serving regions the pro- 
duction of which is somewhat specialized.” 


The Snarl of Red Tape 


“The truth seems to be as follows: In 
October, 1910, there was drawn up a theo- 
retical list of positions for the whole sys- 
tem. Unfortunately in response to outside 
pressure the chiefs of the service have often 
increased the number of their subordinates 
up to the limits theoretically assigned to 
them, with the result that at certain points 
there has been a veritable plethora, man- 
ifest in the budgetary estimates and in the 


| confusion itself.” 


Incidental to this report, here is an 
interesting little sidelight: 

“All correspondence under the old com- 
pany was made with one copy. Under the 
state it must be made in triplicate, and one 
can appreciate the useless labor thus im- 
posed when it is stated that for the arron- 
dissement of Caen the payment of the 
personnel, which under the old company 


| occupied nine men three da ay", under the 
State administration deman 


Entertainments, 
Pantomimes, | 


s the time of 
twelve men for six days. The station mas- 
ters are bound up by an almost unbelievable 
amount of red tape. I have seen chiefs of 
petty stations sometimes obliged to sit up 
until two o’clock in the morning in order to 
clarify their accounts.” 

The increased payroll appears to have 
been due in considerable part to the appoint- 
ment of additional clerks and petty officials 
rather than of what we call wage-earners or 
workmen. The pay of these non-unionized 
underlings is of course very meager from 
the American standpoint. It is significant 
that one action of the state was to raise the 
minimum yearly wage to twelve hundred 
francs, or two hundred and forty dollars. 

The state’s generosity in providing jobs 
did nothing to ameliorate the relations be- 
tween employers and employees. On the 
contrary, in the memorable railroad strike 


May 2, 1914 


of 1910 the employees of the state-owned 
Western Railroad were the first to follow 
the lead of the Northern Railroad force 
and vote te strike. 

Itis true the Western Railroad was always 
a poverty-stricken concern, with compar- 
atively low earning capacity, poorly main- 
tained and poorly equipped. It was in a 
rundown condition when the state took it 
over and no brilliant results could reason- 
ably have been expected from state man- 
agement. It may even be questioned 
whether any argument, either favorable or 
adverse to government ownership of rail- 
roads in the United States, can be deduced 
from it; but if there is any argument it 
certainly is not on the favorable side. 
State management to date has been less 
efficient than private management was. 

Last year it was pointed out that the six 
most fatal railroad accidents which had 
occurred in France were all on state-owned 
lines, three on the Western and three on the 
Old State. I do not know that this is an ar- 
gument against the state, but certainly there 
is no argument in favor of state ownership. 


An Unbiased View 


It cannot be said that state ownership of 
railroads is the policy of the French Gov- 
ernment. It was in a manner forced into 
the ownership of fifty-five hundred miles; 
but about five-sixths of the total mileage is 
still privately owned and privately man- 
aged, though under strict government su- 
pervision. This group embraces what are 
unquestionably the best two roads in the 
country—the Northern and the Paris- 
Lyons-Mediterranean. In short, if one 
were going to pick a railroad in France it 
would certainly be a privately owned one. 

Just at this writing a report of state rail- 
road operation in France has been made; 
whereupon M. Thomas, Socialist deputy 
and budget committeeman, delivers himself 
in print as follows: 

“They run! They run punctually, the 
trains from the West—the trains that for- 
merly were ridiculed by all the cabaret 
singers of Montmartre and by the Matin. 
Travelers, manufacturers and merchants 
all praise the state service. Some weeks ago 
the apple dealers from Morbihan and Cdtes- 
du-Nord offered to give M. Claveille, the 
excellent director of the system, a banquet 
to show their gratitude. 

““Well-deserved gratitude! Time was 
when it seemed absolutely impossible to 
forward quickly the rich crops of Brittany. 
This year the crop was wonderful and every 
dealer received the goods in time. All this 
proves that the service has improved. 

“Everybody says, All right! Very well; 
but the bill, if you please! Here the polem- 
ics come in. The system works; but at 
what price? In 1908, the last business year 
of private management, thedeficitamounted 
to thirty-one million francs. In 1911it was 
sixty-seven millions and in 1912 seventy-six 
millions. Parliament could have foreseen 
that the deficit in 1913 would amount to 
eighty-four millions, and only by making 
strong efforts to economize will they reduce 
it in 1914 to eighty millions. 

“True, they spend a lot of money; but 
do they spend it wisely? They spend 
thirty-four millions a year to raise the sal- 
aries and wages of their employees. Dare 
you criticize that? Did not the railroad 
force hope for this when they demanded 
that the state should buy the line? 

“Enormous sums are spent for work. 
Double tracks have been laid; stations have 
been renovated; the suburban trains have 
been changed torun by electricity. Have you 
proved that any of this work was unneces- 
sary? Just wait a bit! The millions that 
have been spent for electricity and new rails 
do not bring any profit as yet, but in two or 
three years you will see the benefit. The 
deficit will become smaller.” 

This is perhaps a fair view of the case. 
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A new scientific truth | | 


about Oilstones 


Men who are handy with tools 
around the house, as well as men 
who use tools in their daily work, 
naturally want to spend as little 
time as possible in sharpening 
them. Strangely enough, until a 
short time ago no one had found out which 
oilstone would do the quickest work. 
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Vitralite—she Long 
Life White Enamel. 


Vitralite radiates 
light, cheer, cleanliness 
and purity It wil! give 
your woodwork the inde- 
finable finish that reminds 













That question has now been answered by you of the rarest of china, 
ee Exhaus . artial labors ; : the whitest of silk, of 
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| a” cutting, longest-lasting oilstone ever tested is the | Vitealite is a durable, water 
proof enamel that may be cleaned 
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j not crack nor chip, and its porce 
awo-like surface shows no trace of 


brush marks, whether used inside 
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An Ambitious Woman 
chose to be independent 








NHE lived in Springfield, Massachusetts. She is now our “‘part time’’ representative, a | 
She was not rich—not even well-to-do. regular member of our pay-roll, and supple- ; 
The littke money she earned brought her ments her present income by $10.00 a week. 
bread and butter, but not the amusements If your income is limited, and if you will | 
and little luxuries she wanted and to which devote your spare time to looking after the | 
she felt she was entitled. In looking for subscription work of The Saturday Evening 
something to “‘help out’’ she read one of Post, The Ladies’ Home Saal and The 
our advertisements explaining Curtis work Country Gentleman among your friends and 
in home towns. The dignity of the workim- neighbors, you can earn all the spending 
pressed her, also the permanency of the plan. money you need. 
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A New “Light Six” of Chalmers Quality—$1800 


In addition to the famous Master “Six” at $2175 we now offer you 
the Master “Light Six”—a new Chalmers model at $1800. 

Here is a 1915 car at $1800 with all the features that have given 
“Sixes” first place in the high priced field: Silence, smoothness, 
flexibility, beauty. It has, besides, what “Sixes” in the past have 
lacked: A low first cost, which makes it easy to buy; low operative 


cost, which makes it easy to keep. 


The Master *‘ Light Six’’ is a full year 
ahead; in style, in mechanical design, 
in simplicity, in efficiency. ‘That's why 
thousands who once thought a ‘‘Six’’ 
an extravagance are now ordering 1915 
Master ‘‘Light Sixes’’ faster than we 
can build them. 


A “Six” or Nothing 


This is the car for which thousands who 
would have a “Six” or nothing have waited, 

The 1915 Master “ Light Six”’ offers for the 
first time the full measure of 6-cylinder silence, 
smoothness and flexibility at the price of any 
comparabie ‘four.’ 

The Master “ Light Six’ at $1800 makes it 
unnecessary now to pay a high price, or a high 
miamtenance cost to get six-cylinder luxury. 

This 1915 Chalmers answers the last argu- 
ments of the four-cylinder builders— those of 
price and economy, 


A Lighter Master “Six” 

What the Chalmers Master ‘Six’ at $2175 
is among high powered cars, the 1915 “ Light 
Six’ at $1800 is among cars of its class. It has 
the same Master Motor, though built on a 
lighter scale. It has small bore and long stroke 
to give it flexibility; periect balance to give it 
smoothness; right design to give it silence. 


i Please send me literature on the 1915 “Light Six” 


and the larger Master “Six” 





Name 


Street 





State 








Its Chalmers-Entz electric starter makes 
the motor non-stallable. Tapered bonnet, oval 
fenders and streamline body rank it with the 
expensive foreign cars in looks. 

Its lighter weight means an added economy. 
Yet it is heavy enough to make it safe in any 
emergency; comfortable on any road. Don’t 
make the mistake of buying too light a car. 
The difference in gasoline consumption between 
a medium weight car and a flimsy car won't 
amount to $25 in 10,000 miles, and $25 won't 
buy many repairs for a car so light that it 
shakes to pieces in ordinary service. 

Like all Chalmers cars, the 1915 “Light 
Six” is built to give satisfactory service 
through many seasons. 


Buy This Car for Economy’s Sake 


Men want silence for its charm; smoothness, 
for its comfort, and flexibility for its conven 
ience. And they want these six-cylinder qual 
ities, too, because they make motoring nerve 
soothing, not irritating. You can drive a 
Chalmers “Six’’ 200 miles and be less fatigued 
than after 100 miles in a car of any other type. 
Forty miles an hour in ‘a “Six"’ doesn’t give 
the nerve rasp of 25 miles in a constantly 
vibrating car. 

Men want these qualities for economy also. 
They know that vibration means needless strain 
on gears and bearings as well as nerves; power 
wasted in joggling the car instead of driving it. 

They know that absence of noise means 
absence of undue friction; that a flexible 
motor means an economical motor. They know 
that only a “Six’’ can have these qualities. 
So they buy the 1915 Master *‘ Light Six,” for 
its economy as well as for its charm. 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 


A Car of Super-Value 


It is hard to believe that any car at $1800 
could possess all the advantages we claim for 
the Master “ Light Six.’’ Until you see it, you 
cannot realize its distinguished beauty; until 
you ride in it, you can know nothing of the 
extraordinary value it offers at the price. 


When we say the 1915 “ Light Six” is a year ahead of 
others, we mean just what we say. In design, in luxur 
in endurance, in good looks we believe this to be the 
most advanced Six” on the market. It has today the 
features of construction and equipment which most cars 
in the $2000 class will not have for another year. 

So we urge you to take the Chalmers Test Ri 


our nearest dealer. Let the caritself prove its super 


Try to Match It 


After you have taken the Chalmet Test Ride, chal 
lenge any comparable car to duplicate the performance 
Compare these features item for item with any car at 
near the price We'll leave the result to vou. 


Six Cylinders 

30 to 50 Horsepower 
126-Inch Wheel Base 
Electric Starter 
Non-Stallable Motor 
Electric Lights 
Tungsten Steel Valves 
Streamline Body 
Molded Oval Fenders 
Triple Heated Fuel 
Timken Bearings 


Interlocking Gears 
Chalmers Sectional 
Piston Rings 
Cork Insert Disc Clutch 
Clean Running Boards 
Left Drive 
Center Control 
Rayfield Carburetor 
Tapered Bonnet 
Underslung Springs 
Full Equipment 


The Larger Master “Six” 


2, 4 or 5 passenger type, $2175 
6 passenger Touring Car, $2275 


For the man who wants a larger and a 
higher powered car, there's our Master “*Six,”’ 
the fastest selling ‘‘Six’’ at its price in the 
country. 


This Master Car set a new standard among th 
larger “Sixes” for silence, smoothness and flexibility; 
its modest price and low upkeep set a new mark for 
economy among cars of maximum luxury. 


No matter how high your ideals of superlative merit 
in a motor car the larger Chalmers “Six” will satisfy 
your most exacting requirements. 

Former owners of $4000 to $5000 cars are fast finding 
out that in the Master “Six” they secure the same six 
cylinder value without the usual expense of a car of 
high power and large size. They say that a really better 
car no one can buy; a costher car no one really needs. 
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A Moral from the Movies 








Getting ready 
for School— 
Jack puts his 

Ribbon Dental 
Cream in his Grip 
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vay 























Jack deciding 
to try for the 


Nine wins 
approval from 
the coach 


























Jacks night 
and morning 
routine 











Jack is told to 
go in training 
and joins the 
squad as pitcher 








The regular 
pitcher neg- 
lects his teeth 
and has indi- 
gestion 























The big game- 
the regular 
pitcher is in 
poor condition 
and weakens 
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Jack in fine 
form is put 
in and saves 
the game 


























Jack is borne 
ftom the field 
by his joyful 


mates 




















What helped 
Jack win L& 














APPROVED by 
the Board of 

Common Sense 
as the efficient 
dentifrice without 


a druggy taste 





Your dealer has Colgate’s —~ 
or we will send a generous trial tube 
on receipt of 4¢ 


COLGATE & CO 


Established 1806 New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap — luxurious. lasting, refined 





in stamps 











